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Whether warlike or not, the peoples of South-east 
Asia have traditionally devoted a great deal of time each 
year to warlike undertakings. The emotions of war 
being so different from those of peace, it may be expected 
that a study of South-east Asian warfare will reveal 
aspects of national character and of civilization different 
from, and sometimes deeper than, those which find ex¬ 
pression in the better known exercises and arts of peace. 
Such a study should help to broaden our understanding 
of the peoples of South-east Asia and their problems 
through a fuller knowledge of their cultural background. 

As is by no means the rule when one attempts to 
investigate the history of institutions, we are fortunate 
in having considerable wealth and variety of docu¬ 
mentary material from which to trace the clevelopment 
of South-east Asian warfare: besides the survival of 
ancient forms amongst living peoples, we have, for 
great parts of our area, dated cpigraphical and sculptural 
(bas-relief) evidence, in addition to literary sources. It 
is rather surprising, therefore, that the subject has 
hitherto received so little attention, and none at all 
from the comparative standpoint. 

My thanks arc due to Luang Boribal Buribhand for 
kindly arranging to have certain MSS. in the Bangkok 
National Library photographed for me ; also to U Thein 
Han for information concerning the works of the 
Burmese judge Letwethondara, and to Dr. Hla Pe for 
kindly helping me to evaluate them. My wife has read 
the manuscript and proofs, and made helpful suggestions. 

H. G. Q. W. 

London. 

March, 1052. 
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CHAPTER I 


PRIMITIVE WARFARE 

The early Mon-Khmer and Mulayo-Polyncsian speak¬ 
ing peoples, whose civilization forms the basis of that of 
the main population groups of South-east Asia to-day, 
probably entered the sub-continent from the north-west 
between 2500 and 1500 n.c. Beyond the finding of stone 
arrow-heads and axes, we have no direct knowledge of 
the warfare of these early peoples, though it is generally 
considered that head-hunting must have been one ot 
their culture traits. Consequently we must begin our 
study by examining the warfare as practised, or until 
recently practised, by those of their non-Ind.anizcd 
descendants whose original culture has been little 
changed by the passage of time. 

This method has been found rewarding in art history 
and is one which we may confidently apply to the 
study of ancient warfare. Furthermore, we shall find 
some confirmation in the Dong-So’n evidence, to 
be examined at the end of this chapter, that this was 
indeed the kind of warfare in vogue in the fourth 
century B.C., well before the arrival of Chinese or Indian 
influences. Even if the reader is mainly interested in 
the more advanced civilizations of South-east Asia, he 
will find it of value to know something of the primitive 
basis on which the Chinese and Indian influences were 

brought to bear. . 

The people of South-east Asia that I have chosen for 
study as representative of those among whom the basic 
clvfiLtion P still largely survives, are the East Torajas 
of Central Celebes, with occasional reference also to the 
very similar West Torajas. Nevertheless, it is not 
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primarily their greater degree of purity of culture that 
caused me to select the Torajas, for I have no doubt 
that the warfare of such peoples as the Kbasis and the 
Mdn-Khmer tribes of Western Burma, as well as the 
peoples of Borneo (the Batak of Sumatra show too 
many traces of Indian influence to be trustworthy), 
remains essentially primitive. Put bluntly, the reason 
for my choice is this: As compared with the great 
works of the two Dutch missionaries, Dr. N. Adriani 
and Dr. Alb. C. Kruyt, 1 the material on war provided 
in the works of other anthropologists I have perused is 
relatively meagre. This is partly due to the different 
conditions under which they worked, and partly because 
it was often already too late to study the native fighting 
when their researches were made. 

What I have gathered from works on other peoples is 
sufficient, however, to convince me that the picture we 
gain from the Torajas may be regarded as having applied 
pretty generally. Certainly at no time or place can we 
be sure that civilization remained completely static. 
There must have been local developments, and also some 
cumulative loss of culture, which must lead to some 
variation in detail. Similar considerations have to be 
borne in mind when we regard the picture as broadly 
representing the warfare of the ancient people, with the 
additional one that few peoples in this region can have 
remained completely impervious to certain widespread 
revolutionary loans in the sphere of material culture, 
such as the substitution of iron weapons for stone ones, 
either direct or through the intermediary of bronze. On 
the other hand the most severe cultural loss was prob¬ 
ably incurred by the higher religious ideas formerly 
associated with the primitive civilization. 

The summarized survey of Toraja warfare that I give 

1 N. Adriani and Alb. C. Kruyt, De Bare'e Sprekende Toradjas 
van Midden-Celebes (De Oost-Toradjns), Amsterdam, 2nd ed. 1960; 
Alb. C. Kruyt, De West-Toradjas op Midden Celebes , Amsterdam, 1988. 
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here, and which I believe presents a fair picture of 
primitive South-east Asian warfare generally, does not 
g ve a tithe of the detail collected by the indefatigable 
Dutch authors. In particular I have only thought it 
necessary to give a few examples of the accompanying 
divinations (whether deliberately sought or, as omens, 
regarded as a warning from the gods), and of the 
numerous war tabus. Such material is liable to become 
monotonous. 1 

(1) 2 Although Toraja warfare seems to have been 
basically connected with the need to obtain heads for 
ritual use, actual causes of war included disputes about 
claims over slaves, buffaloes or land, non-payment of 
fines inflicted by one village on another, vendettas and 
feuds. (4) War parties varied in number from a party of 
ten or twelve to a couple of hundred when a famous 
chief collected followers from several clans. The former 
could attack only an isolated house, the latter a village. 
The young men were encouraged by the women, and 
those young men unwilling to go were the subject of 
mockery. (6) The accusation : This was necessary and, 
since war was regarded as a trial by ordeal, if defeat 
resulted, the inference was that the accusation had been 
unjustified. An accusation was needed in order to gain 
the co-operation of the ancestor gods, and it also had 
the power of a curse. If one clan wanted to steal 
another’s cattle, but had no accusation to offer, it in some 
way irritated the intended enemy into offering an insult 
which could then be used as a basis for an accusation. 

(8, 9) Declarations of neutrality, definite alliances 

» Whether it is positive magic (imitative or contagious) or negative 
magic (tabu) they follow the widespread principle of association of 
ideas, the fallacy being the premise that supposedly like causes produce 
like effects. For more on this underlying principle, Hastings, 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, art. ** Divination ” and Frazer's 
Golden Bough (The Magic Art) may be consulted. 

* The numbers refer to sections in chap, vi, of De Bare'e Spvekende 
Toradjas, part i, 2nd ed., 1050, except where reference is specifically 
made to Kruyt’s work on the West Toradjas. 
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among the villages, and the asking of help in case of 
attack, were all customary, and were regulated by 
certain formalities. But as these may be considered as 
primitive diplomacy, rather than as warfare, wc shall 
not consider them here. 

(10) There was no armour of hide or rattan (as there 
was among the South Torajas). But some men wore a 
war hat of rattan or made from a calabash, ornamented 
with copper-plated horns, and shields were used. The 
weapons consisted of sword and spear, the former being 
especially dangerous in their hands. (11) The sword 
was chosen for its supposed lucky qualities, arrived at 
by divination. (12) In former times a man seldom was 
seen without his spear. This was thrown at the enemy, 
but he also had a shorter one for hand-to-hand lighting. 
The shield was long and narrow. (14) The bow was not 
used, even in play. But, apart from the finding of old 
arrow-heads of stone, evidence of its former use is pro¬ 
vided by the language and by certain survivals in 
ceremonial. 1 

(15) The tadoclako : This is the Toraja word for un 
important dignitary, a word which I shall translate os 
“ leader ”, it being understood, however, that his 
functions combined the priestly with the military, while 
in action his position of leadership was in the rear. His 
authority rested primarily on his ability to understand 
the indications provided by the ancestor-gods. Since 
he appears to have been regarded as a mystic link with 
them, to disobey him was to disobey the gods. Not 
courage, but understanding of the omens, was demanded 

* Presumably, like the great majority of the |>coplcs of South¬ 
east Asia, even after Indianization, they formerly had the blowpipe 
and poisoned darts (Adriani und Kruyt, op. cit., pt. 3, p. 870); but 
this has in most places gone out of use in war in recent centuries. 
Crawfurd, writing in 1820, said that the Balinese were the only more 
civilized people of the Archipelago to retain the use of the blowpipe and 
poisoned darts (History of the Indian Archipelago, vol. i, chap. 3). 
Probably, with the discovery of antidotes, and the difficulty of keeping 
the poison fresh, they were given up as ineffective in war. 
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of him. Sometimes there was a second leader who did 
lead the assault, but only the first leader was in touch 
with the gods. He remained in the advance camp from 
which, as we shall see, the attack started, together with 
those warriors who had been warned in dreams during 
the march that they would be killed if they fought. Here 
he looked after the welfare of the warriors by con¬ 
tinually repeating the accusation, this being supposed 
to deprive the enemy of their courage. His duty was to 
care for the lives of the men, while the second leader 
was concerned with securing the death of the enemy. 

(16) Leaders, who in many cases had worked up from 
slaves, were greatly respected. They also got the blame 
if unsuccessful. 

(17) A leader was forbidden to eat certain foods on 
the warpath because he had to keep his power concen¬ 
trated, and some foods were considered magically 
dangerous. On approaching the enemy country he must 
avoid certain everyday phrases in conversation. 

(18) The leader’s task : First he had to select the new 
youths for war, testing them to find out whether they 
will be killed or not. One method was to poke his finger 
in the boy’s eye. If he saw no sparks he would be 
wounded or die. He cast lots over them and he dreamt 
about them. If he saw any of the young men in a dream 
covered with ants, that one must not go. The leader 
conducted a successful recruit to the river, and then 
threw water over him to get him to absorb two practical 
points: to keep his eyes open in enemy country, and 
never to try his luck alone away from the troop. Later, 
when on the march, the leader inspected his men more 
closely. If he saw now and then something shining on 
a man’s head, or someone’s face appear greyish-yellow, 
those men must not go beyond the advance camp or 
they would be killed. The leader always had to be on 
the look out for bird cries and other signs. He had to 
go to bed early and rise early in order not to miss the 
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early birds. Whenever he got a bad omen, he must 
avert it by saying “ that applies to the enemy, not to 
us If a sound of tramping feet seemed to proceed 
from his troop towards the enemy and then to return, 
that was favourable, but the reverse was a bad sign. 

At night the leader went a couple of times to listen 
to the noises made by his men in their sleep. Bad signs 
indicating that the sleeper must not be allowed to light 
were snoring as though it were one’s last breath, making 
a buzzing or hissing noise in sleep, or stretching and 
groaning. A light glowing from a man’s form was 
unpropitious, but if it glowed only from his sword that 
would be excellent. The leader, as on the warpath they 
approached the enemy country, must also train his men 
with sham fights. (19) As reward for his service the 
leader got a share of the loot taken by his men. 

(20-28) The String of Shells : As a war talisman a 
string of sea shells was consecrated in the village temple. 
It was believed to bring with it the ancestor-gods who 
assured victory to the warriors. It must only be carried 
by a brave man, partly because he would be most able 
to feed it when it was hungry, i.e. provide it with a 
corpse, partly because it was a great prize for the 
enemy. Capture of the talisman meant capture of the 
gods, with the consequence that the warriors would 
lose strength and courage. 

(25-28) The warrior’s amulet: This was made of a 
string of iron, copper or shell rings with such magically 
powerful objects as teeth of apes, crocodiles, snakes, and 
bezoar stones. It was sometimes considered to have 
been given by a spirit. 

(29) War medicine: This was made from the wood 
of a tree that had been struck by lightning or from 
weeds grown on a grave at the level of the corpse’s 
mouth. Another kind was obtained from the tip of the 
tongue of a new corpse, or the little finger of a stillborn 
or short-lived child cut off at night. This war medicine 
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was given out by the leader on the day the enemy was 
to be attacked. It was generally intended to weaken 
the enemy. Usually the warriors chewed »t, but some 
only put it on their foreheads owing to a belief that it 
would make them toothless. They also put it on the 
enemy’s path in order to deprive them of their courage. 
War medicine of various kinds was also applied to 
weapons to make them effective against anyone who 
might have made himstlf invulnerable, also to render 

oneself invisible. , , ^ 

(30) Choice of a good day: Since this depended on 
past experience, and was not the same in every case, 
a leader would deliberate with previous leaders. New 
moon days were usually considered good, but other¬ 
wise days that had proved lucky in the past were 
chosen. 

(81) In the days before the start much attention was 
devoted to dreams, in which coconuts largely figured. 
If a man dreamed he was carrying nuts he would take 
an enemy head. If one let nuts drop from the top of a 
tree and no one came for them, he would be successful, 
but if anyone came, the dreamer would lose his head. 
Lucky dreams were those in which you were fetching 
something, or in which you were washing the vermm 
out of some stranger's head or shaving it. If you dreamed 
you were covered with blood that meant you would get 
a head, for the blood had dripped from the head you 
were carrying. If you were followed or charged by a 
buffalo that meant death; but it was lucky to dream 
you were at a feast at which a buffalo was slam. A bad 
dream before starting meant, either that a man must 
get a priestess to free him from it, or he must stay at 
home. On the warpath it meant that the dreamer must 
immediately report to the leader who took ^“ures to 
protect him from the consequences. These might entail 

leaving him at the advance camp. 

(82) The preparations: Besides the ordinary food 
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which had to be carried on the back, enough for each 
day, some specially husked rice had to be taken in a 
palm leaf by each warrior. This was carefully husked by 
the wife or mother at dead of night, care being taken 
not to awaken any animal which might then cry out. 
She must also carefully bind her hair to guard against 
any hairs falling into the rice. The reason for this pre¬ 
caution is that in this special rice the enemy’s soul was 
to be cooked before the attack, and any woman’s hairs 
in it would endanger the safety of the whole village. 
Broken grains must be removed, for these would cause 
the warrior’s neck to be broken (he would lose his head). 
Various other tabus were observed, c.g. the palm leaf 
bag must not be bound with rattan as this would have 
the effect of restricting the warrior’s movements. 

(88) The protective gift: Before going on the war¬ 
path each warrior asked his wife or a girl friend to give 
him a present of something she had used, such as jacket, 
collar, betel box, etc. If he returned with success he 
placed the object in a little basket in the temple, together 
with a chip of his enemy’s pericranium. He gave the 
girl a part of any loot he had obtained in the fight in 
token of thanks; and he received from her a basket 
with rice and eggs. These assured that his soul had 
returned with him from the enemy land. 

(84-86) Various auguries were obtained from an egg 
and from a dog. The ash of the roasted egg and the 
dried heart of the dog that had provided encouraging 
signs were taken with the troop to be used as will be 
shown later. 

(40) Leave taking in the temple: The leader went 
with his men to the temple shortly before departure, in 
order to acquaint the ancestor-gods with their intention, 
state the cause, and ask their help. At the same time 
offerings were made. It was a good sign if the centre 
pole of the temple moved or made any sound. Then 
the warriors sat facing the east beneath a white canopy, 
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while a priestess recited her litany. Then she gave each 
man a packet of magic herbs. He rubbed himself with 
this from head to foot, believing that it helped him to 
come to grips with his foe and strengthened his spears. 
The temple was then closed and might not be entered 
by anyone while the troop was absent. If any noise was 
made inside, it was believed tliat the spirits would 
return and the warriors be left unaided. The men had 
implicit belief in this supernatural aid. They ascribed 
any fortunate spear or sword thrust to the direct action 
of a spirit rather than to their own ability. Although 
they themselves could not see their ghostly allies, the 
enemy saw and were frightened. 

(41) The departure of the troop: They had to set 
forth as soon as they had informed the supernatural 
powers. However they might stay in a hut outside the 
village during the absence of the leader who went forward 
two or three days’ journey to collect omens from the 
behaviour of birds. (42) The cries of birds and the 
directions of their flight provided omens which were 
classified in minute detail. But many of the inauspicious 
signs did not delay the departure of the troop because 
the leader took medicine with him with which to avert 
the evil. He chewed it and rubbed the saliva on his 
sword, or he spat it at a tree on which a bird had sat 
when it uttered the ill-omened cry. 

(48) Besides the leader’s attention to bird cries, once 
the march had started, the behaviour of animals was 
noted too. If apes cried as the troop neared them and 
then ran towards the enemy, it was unlucky ; but if they 
let their cry be heard from afar and did not flee when the 
warriors drew near, that was fortunate. If the troop 
met a dead animal, such as a mouse, on the path, they 
must halt on the spot. To ignore the sign would mean 
either than one of the men would be killed or a villager 
left behind would die. Natural phenomena were also 
observed. An earth tremor coming from behind and 
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moving towards the enemy was good, and vice versa. 
But the omens caused only temporary halts. 

(44) As much time was lost in halts of this sort only 
short distances were covered each day. Food stocks 
were soon exhausted, especially as some must be kept 
against the days when the men would be attacking the 
enemy. So on the march they had to depend largely on 
edible' fruits and roots, with some hunting if they bad 
dogs with them. Naturally prognostications were made 
from the success or otherwise of the foraging. 

(45) Life at the advance camp: The troop made its 
headquarters at a suitable distance from the enemy, 
building a special hut for the leader and a long house 
for the men. They stuck their spears in the ground in 
front of the leader’s hut, so that he might have them 
under constant observation for any omens, c.g. to sec if 
a bird perched on any of them. Almost every common 
act of daily life in the camp had to be carried out in 
such a way as to avoid any inauspicious suggestion. 
Thus firewood might not be carried in over the shoulder 
from the direction of the enemy, for this called to mind 
the carrying in of dead or wounded after battle. A 
faggot might not be pushed so far under the cooking pot 
as to stick out on the other side, os then the enemy’s 
spear would pierce a shield and wound a warrior. And 
so with other tabus throughout all the cooking processes. 
Often mustard seed was thrown before the huts, imitative 
magic for scattering the foe. 

(46) Various considerations on the march : Angry 
words must not be used for fear of offending the tree 
spirits. A man must not touch a comrade’s back, for 
then the latter would be followed by an enemy. He must 
not poke him with his finger in the side, for then would 
the man be benumbed with fear when he entered battle. 
A leaf falling on the leader and then to the ground with 
its upper side down meant that the troop must halt 
overnight on the spot. Disregard of the warning would 
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mean that the men would also fall upside down, i.c. be 
killed. A branch breaking off a tree when on the march 
was not so serious as if it happened when eating in 
camp : this showed a man would be wounded. No one 
might amuse himself with catching tandaa , an insect 
with a red body, for if he did he would later be smeared 
with his own blood. 

(47) The villagers left at home: The women were 
considered to remain closely connected with the men 
through the medium of the protective gifts, and hence 
it was of great importance that they behaved in such 
manner as would aid the men. Needless to say they 
must have no relations with other men, or their husbands 
would die. A woman must not sew, for if she pricked 
her finger her husband would be wounded. She must not 
sit with her legs stretched in front of her, but tucked 
up beneath her, so that she could stand up instantly, just 
as her man must be ready to do. If about to cook rice, 
she must not pour it from a basket into the pot, but must 
ladle it from the basket with her hand into a coconut 
shell, and thence pour it into the pot, so that the enemy 
would not be able to approach the warriors easily or 
unnoticed. These arc but a few examples of the minute 
regulations designed to secure favourable influences 
through the protective gift. 1 Signs of possible signifi¬ 
cance as to the progress of the campaign were also care¬ 
fully sought by those left at home. Thus a woman might 
think she heard the sound of drums in the empty temple, 
this signifying that the troop was going into combat. 
If the men were away several months and nothing was 
heard of them, a priestess must visit them in spirit and 
see if they are in need or are sick. In that case she had 
to try to help them with her incantations. 

(48) The scouts : When the advance camp had been 
established only half a day’s march from the enemy, 


* Compare similar war tabus in force among the Dusu»*. N - 
Evans, Among Primitive Peoples in Borneo, London, 1922. p. lea. 
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from two to seven men were sent forward as scouts. 
These were to spy out the enemy’s strength, observe 
whether they were careless or on their guard, at what 
times they went to and returned from the fields, and 
the relative position of these. An eye was kept open for 
any omens which might indicate chances of success. 
(49) A further task of the scouts was to bury the ash of 
the charmed egg and the dried dog’s heart at some place 
such as the village gate, where many of the enemy would 
be likely to walk over them. The magic of these objects 
would help to compass the destruction of those who 
walked over them. (50) On their return to cump the 
scouts reported to the leader. 

(51, 52) On a day he considered fortunate, after the 
return of the scouts, the leader with complicated ritual 
called on the souls of the enemy to enter the special rice 
that had been brought for the purpose. This rice was 
then cooked in some bamboo containers at dead of night, 
with the usual attention to omens. The leader then 
served out the rice in which the enemy’s souls hod been 
cooked. The men ate some of it in camp, keeping some 
to be eaten on the way to battle. The leader then threw 
the leaves that had enclosed the eaten portion in the 
direction of the enemy, making a cut with his sword in 
the air while he remarked that he was cutting through 
the enemy as though they were a banana stem. Some¬ 
times the leaves were placed in a niche cut in a little 
tree, and some one would say, on slashing at the tree, 

“ I have cut you in the neck.” (58) The men who had 
had inauspicious dreams and so could not fight were 
left to guard the advance camp. In addition, some 
brave men are also left at the camp, the object being 
that if the main body was long away a relief expedition 
could be sent out. 

(54) Lying in ambush : If the scouts reported that a 
village was well protected, 1 and the defenders numerous 
and watchful, the decision would probably be taken not 
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to attack it but to lie in ambush on one side of the path 
along which the people must go to the fields. Alongside 
this path the troop was divided into three parties, the 
leader staying with the central one. In times of unrest 
it was usual for the workers to go to the fields well 
guarded, women and children in the middle, armed 
men in front and rear. The tactics were to attack 
separately these three divisions as they passed the three 
parties of invading warriors. Thrown into confusion, 
the udvancc guard would l>c likely to run further towards 
the fields, while those in the rear ran back to the village. 
But the attackers had to make hay while the sun shone 
for the rearguard would soon bring reinforcements from 
the village. 

On occasion, at least among the West Torajas,* 
tactics very different from the above were employed. 
Here, in some areas, the custom was for a pitched battle 
to be fought in the open field, day and place being 
arranged. In such cases the idea of war being a trial by 
ordeal was most plainly developed, and few men were 
killed. Sometimes, moreover, the leaders met in single 
combat, the party of the winner being acknowledged to 
be in the right.* 

(55) The more usual alternative to lying in ambush 
was to storm the village at dawn, after an approach 
during the night. This plan was used if the scouts had 

1 Toraja villages are usually situated on a hill and surrounded by a 
bamboo stockade. This does not by any means represent the best 
that could be done, even in modem times, especially by those peoples 
of basically mcgalithic culture amongst whom the use of stone was still 
most active. Compare, for example, the hill fort of Konomah, in The 
Angami Nagas, by J. H. Hutton, pi. facing p. 155; or the formerly 
impregnable strongholds of the Wild Wa ( Gazetteer of Upper Burma and 
the Shan Slates, vol. i, pt. i, pp. 503-4). Where island peoples like the 
Dusuns of Borneo came in contact with coast Moslems they learnt 
other methods of fortification (O. Rutter, The Pagans of North Borneo, 
1929, p. 209). 

* Kruyt, op. cit., p. 148. 

* It is probably in such ceremonial combat as this, here reduced 
to almost relic proportions, that Toraja warfare has suffered most 
cultural loss because this form of war was most expressive of the 
higher religious ideas. 
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reported that the bamboo stockade was dilapidated, or 
the people careless enough to leave the gate open when 
they had gone to the fields. But if the place could not 
thus be taken unawares, it would be necessary to try 
artifice. A pair of men unknown to the villagers would 
approach the gate peacefully and, while they were 
talking there, the rest of the men would come up 
unnoticed and smash their way in. Or one warrior 
might climb the stockade at night, open the gate, and 
let the rest in. These would then dispatch the villagers 
in their sleep. 

(56) Besieging a village : A careful chief kept his 
village well defended with chcvaux-de-frise, trellis work 
which let down an avalanche of big stones on the pulling 
from within of rattan cords, and covered pitfalls with 
sharp bamboos at the bottom, the position of which 
were known only to the inhabitants. In the case of such 
a well protected village there had to be a regular siege. 
The besiegers made their own fenced camp and advanced 
it nearer to the foot of the village hill each night, a 
movement which in itself tended to intimidate the 
enemy. On the other hand, an assault with the object of 
breaking in the gate was met by a volley of spears, a 
cascade of stones, and a shower of blinding ash. In night 
sorties the besieged sowed fields of sharply pointed 
bamboos (caltrops) in the grass, changing the position 
subsequently. A common stratagem was the feigned 
retreat and ambush, the invaders sending forward at 
first only a small proportion of their strength. These, 
on being repulsed and pursued, led the enemy into the 
ambush. Or the enemy might be invited to send out a 
small party to talk matters over, in the course of which 
parley they would be treacherously murdered. 

(57) Since Torajas were not particularly brave, and 
their favourite tactics were to stalk without personal 
risk, storming villages was not greatly to their liking. 

A warming mixture of spices and pericranium was a 
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help, as also was the sound of drums, the latter also 
being effective in discouraging the enemy. During an 
attack each warrior trod carefully in the footsteps of the 
man in front in order to avoid traps. But when it came 
to hand-to-hand fighting within the village much fury 
was displayed. And talcs of j>crsonal bravery arc told 
of men who scaled the fence or burrowed under it to 
open the gate to the attackers. No tricks were banned ; 
and a Toraja commonly began by Hinging a handful of 
ash in his immediate opponent’s eyes. If a village chief 
went to war he remained surrounded by a bodyguard, 
and like the leader, he must remain in the rear en¬ 
couraging the others. The loss of cither chief or leader 
would greatly encourage the enemy. 

Of the West Torajas it is recorded 1 that they some¬ 
times attacked in a definite battle formation. This had 
a centre and wings; in one example given the centre 
was composed of thirty men, the wings of seven men 
each. A body of less brave men was held in reserve. 

(58) The women in the besieged village had much 
influence on the spirit of the defence, through their 
encouragement of the men. In individual cases stories 
arc told of women showing great courage. (59) The 
attacking warriors (lacking such immediate feminine 
encouragement) were always in danger of becoming so 
bewildered with fear that they did not know what they 
were doing, and fell an easy prey to the enemy. The 
leader tried to bring anyone taken thus to his senses, 
shaking him or pricking him with a sharp bamboo. 

(60) Lack of water rather than of food was a big 
threat to the besieged. This was especially so if much 
water had been used in quenching burning brands 
thrown in by the attackers. At night men slipped out 
to the stream to get water, the village leader first putting 
to sleep the invaders by means of his charms. In actual 
fact the besiegers could seldom watch the village closely 
1 Kiuyt, op. dt., p. 187. 
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enough to prevent people getting in or out at night. 
Some took advantage of this circumstance to escape at 
night; and if the chances were thought particularly 
good, the opportunity was deliberately taken to send off 
the aged and children. When the attackers succeeded 
in entering there was a general sauve qui peut. Some 
might escape and run to friendly villages. Those who 
could not would offer the contents of their clothes baskets 
or they would offer themselves as slaves, in the hope of 
saving their lives. Captured villages were usually burnt. 

(Cl) If a village could not hold out any longer it 
might ask for peace. If this suggestion was acceptable, 
the chief came out with a couple of men bringing a 
present of cotton cloth. They also brought a slave to be 
killed by the victors who thus “ on this man cooled their 
rage against the enemy Before this had been done, 
no peace talks could take place. (02) Before there was 
actual talk of a besieged village yielding, other friendly 
villages might try to act as peace-makers, but nothing 
could be done until at least one side had had men killed 
as “ war sacrifices It was delicate work for the go- 
betweens who were liable to be accused of taking sides. 
Usually either they or one of the contending parties had 
to provide a man to be killed. (63) If the parleys were 
successful, both parties met for a feast at which a buffalo 
would be sacrificed and eaten, and a peace pact con¬ 
cluded. 

(04) Losses in war : These were not great, and never 
such as to exterminate a community, but they were 
greatly exaggerated. Heavy loss is indeed not to be 
expected where war has the character of a trial by 
ordeal. The most serious losses took place where villages 
were entered, and reliable statistics for what were con¬ 
sidered big battles exist for the period 1892-1902. 
Examples are 28 inhabitants killed and 1 child taken 
prisoner; 19 killed and 5 prisoners; 40 killed and 
7 prisoners. (65) Great efforts were made to save a killed 
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comrade from losing his head by dragging the corpse 
away and burying it. The loss of a chief by the attacking 
force usually led to the undertaking being abandoned. 

(CC) If an attacking troop had no success, a search was 
made for anyone who could have done something to 
cause the failure. Punishment was meted out accord¬ 
ingly. If the fault did not lie with the warriors it must 
be due to the behaviour of the people at home. 

(07) The object of Toraja warfare was not just to kill 
but to obtain heads. As soon as a man had beheaded his 
victim he quickly ran back with the head or threw it to 
one of the boys who fought in the rear and would carry 
it to the advance camp. We need not concern ourselves 
with the omens immediately sought from the head or 
with its preparation and drying. 

(68, 00) Only a skull or two were needed, to take back 
and hang in the temple. The rest were thrown away, 
only their scalps being kept. Skull scrapings were also 
used, mixed with food, to communicate bravery to men, 
boys, and dogs. Since with the skull scrapings went 
some of the life spirit of the dead man’s relatives, the 
latter also tended to weaken and die in the long run, it 
was believed. Scalps were similarly regarded, a small 
bit being given to everyone in the village. Pieces were 
also fed to the talisman and to everyone’s amulet. 

(70) Prisoners: Almost only young women and 
children were taken prisoner. However, it was difficult 
to spare anyone while the fight was on. To assure the 
safety of a prisoner the captor must get the person away 
as quickly as possible or a comrade might kill his prize. 
If the captor could not protect his prisoner himself, he 
would give him or her to the leader or some other 
powerful man. The leader might ask for anyone’s 
prisoner, but could be placated with a buffalo or gong 
instead. If a group of men had together taken more 
than one prisoner, they gave one to the leader as a token 
of what they owed to his successful leadership. (71) A 
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captive was accepted in the new community after some 
ritual had been performed to prevent the relatives’ souls 
from pursuing, and to get the prisoner to settle down. 
Captives felt no desire to return to their relatives, though 
they could visit them in times of peace. They could be 
ransomed for a high price : four buffaloes. They rarely 
attempted to escape, but often rose to positions of 
influence in the new community. They fought in wars 
even against their own village. Indeed, they were often 
the fiercest of fighters for they felt a grudge against their 
own people for letting them be captured. 

(72) The return from war: Needless to say, if the 
attack had been a failure and the invaders repulsed with 
loss, they generally fled homeward in disorder, not 
neglecting, however, to lay down caltrops to delay any 
pursuers. (78) Even if successful the returning warriors 
had to fear the souls of the dead, including both those 
they had killed and their own dead comrades. Such souls 
appeared to them cither as headless corpses or as flames, 
angered by the lot that had befallen them. To stop them 
the branch of a certain tree, together with certain 
offerings, had to be placed ucross the path. 

(74) A victorious troop arranged to reach one morning 
a point near enough home for the sounds in the village 
to be audible to them. There they rested while their 
leader ritually freed them from any evil that might 
have accompanied them from the enemy land. Then 
they made bamboo flutes and played them. As soon as 
this sound was heard in the village all was bustle. 
Arrayed in their best clothes the villagers came out to 
meet them, except for those who must remain at home 
to cook food for the hungry men. As the two parties 
met, eager eyes sought for loved ones, though little 
outward emotion was shown. An old woman went 
forward to the leader and foremost warriors with certain 
ritual gifts. The men were also sprinkled with rice. 
A white hen was sacrificed, the old woman dipping a 
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piece of turmeric into its blood and rubbing it on each 
man’s forehead. 

(77) Once back in the village the warriors sat down 
and gave the people some account of their adventures. 
But they could not sit for long, because usually mourning 
rites had to be carried out for those who had been lost. 
Then the warriors went to the temple, beat the drums, 
and made food offerings to the enemy skull which would 
eventually he placed in the temple. They also made 
offerings to the ancestor-gods who had brought them 
success in the campaign. 

(78) Should the troop have failed, naturally there 
was none of this celebration. In that ease there was no 
ceremonial reception some distance from the village, 
but the inhabitants just discovered the surviving 
warriors sitting forlorn outside the stockade. Then 
much more ritual cleansing was required before the men 
could re-enter the village. Afterwards they went to the 
temple to let the ancestor-gods know of their losses, and 
to chide them for failure to help. The drums were beaten 
only softly, and omens were sought that might point to 
the failure being retrieved. 

(79) On the night of the victory celebrations, and on 
subsequent nights, the people gave expression to their 
joy in song and dance. The singing of the young men 
and maidens was antiphonal, with much good humoured 
badinage. (80) Success might also be celebrated with 
a certain traditional song and dance. 

(81-86) The climax of the celebrations after a fruitful 
campaign was the head-hunting feast. The ancestor- 
gods required everyone to take part in head-hunting. 
But since this was not possible for women, children, and 
the sick, this feast gave everyone a chance to carry out 
his duty since the ritual included imitation head-hunting 
in which all could take part. (87) Men who had shown 
prowess in war were rewarded with various marks of 
distinction, particularly of the headdress. 
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The Dongsonian Evidence 

In the fourth or third century B.t'. 1 the Dong-So’n 
civilization spread down the river valleys and coastal 
regions of continental South-east Asia, and to a large 
extent throughout the islands. It was a bronze age 
culture, and it certainly brought with it many bronze 
weapons which were eagerly accepted by the hitherto 
stone-using peoples of South-east Asia. According to 
Hcinc-Gcldcrn the prototype of the kcris was introduced 
at this period, 2 and though it went into abeyance during 
the period of strong Indianization in Java, it reappeared 
with the resurgence. Another type of iron Malay 
dagger, the tumbok lada, may have been introduced in 
bronze prototype with the more famous kcris. This 
tumbok lada, Sir Richard Winstedt has pointed out, 
differs only from certain bronze knives from An-yang 
of 1000 u.c. and others from Ordos, in that these have 
hilt and blade in one piece. Both the Malay dagger and 
the Scythian sword have the same heart-shaped guard. 3 
Certainly some of the bronze daggers found at Dong-So’n 
closely resemble Scytho-Sibcrian types. 4 Axes and 
spears depicted in the hands of spirit warriors on the 
early bronze drums no doubt are of bronze. 

In a spirit boat on the Ngoc-lu drum , 0 a spirit warrior 
stands on the roof armed with a bow, while in a similar 
position on the Ho&ng-Ha drum 0 the warrior pushes 
. aside what appears to be a protective screen of dried 
grass and feathers, attached to the roof, in order to sec 

* As early as the ninth or eighth century b.c. according to the Intest 
views of R. IIcinc-Gcldcrn, “ Das Tocharcrprohlcm und die Pontischc 
Wandcrung,” Sfieculum, vol. il, 1051, p. 288. . „ , 

> R. Hemc-Gcldcrn, “ Ueber Kris-GrifTc und ihre mythmehen Grund- 

T ' a,” Ostariatischc Zcilschrift, vol. xviii, pp. 200-208. 

R. O. Winstedt, The Malays : A Cultural Iltslory, London, 1050, 

P ’ « V. Goloubew, " L'Agc du Bronze au Tonkin," JiEFEO, vol. xxix, 

flg * V. Goloubew, “Lc Tambour M£talliquc de Hofkng-Ha,” JiEFEO, 
vol. xl, pt. 2, fig. 15 B. 
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to aim. In another case on the same drum, a warrior 
fits an arrow of immensely exaggerated size to his bow. 
Goloubcw suggests 1 it may be a magic weapon, since 
these are spirit warriors. Do we perhaps sec here, since 
bows arc rare on the drums as compared with axe and 
spear, the passing of the bow from practical to cere¬ 
monial use ? It was of course to return where there was 
Indianization, with the introduction of the superior 
Indian bow. 

In the Pascmah statues of south Sumatra, which arc 
considerably later in date and show Ilan influence, wc 
sec warriors mounted on elephants, with bronze drums 
indicated on their backs, and they arc also shown wearing 
bronze helmets and armed with bronze daggers. Such 
innovations undoubtedly spread widely through South¬ 
east Asia, though they may never have reached the East 
and West Torajas who, unlike the South (Sa’dan) 
Torajas, judging by their art and house forms, were 
never so much affected by these and other foreign 
influences. The Dongsonian cultural pattern brought 
the use of bronze (which would before long yield to iron) 
and brought decorative motives and a technique of 
expression that were far superior to anything previously 
known in South-east Asia. But it did not bring much 
change to the deeper aspects of culture, religion, and 
what through head-hunting was closely connected with 
it, warfare. This was very likely because the Dongsonian 
culture had itself not much new to offer in these respects. 

It is important to recognize that, apart from the 
introduction of bronze, the great change brought by 
the Dongsonians, in so far as it concerns us here, was 
the improved technique of artistic expression which 
resulted in placing on record some direct documentary 
evidence as to the character of war at that time. But 
this evidence in no way suggests that such warfare was 
a Dongsonian introduction. For example, because a 
» Ibid., p. 391. 
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Pascmah sculptor is able to portray a couple of warriors 
mounted on an elephant, this does not mean that the 
capturing and taming of elephants for warlike purposes 
of some sort may not have been previously understood 
by Malayo-Polyncsian peoples, at least in Sumatra and 
continental South-east Asia where these animals were 
indigenous. 

It is, however, the processions and dances of the 
swaggering warriors on the bronze drums, instruments 
probably sounded at the feast of the dead as at modern 
head-hunting feasts, that best indicate that both the 
aim and the method of South-east Asian warfare about 
the fourth century n.c. can have differed little from 
what has been described in this chapter. Do we not 
see clearly portrayed on the Dong-So’n drums the 
elaborate feather head-dresses of the warriors, which arc 
generally the mark of the successful head-hunter 
throughout South-east Asia ? Indeed, in some eases 
the warriors carry objects in their right hands which 
Heinc-Gcldcrn believes can hardly be anything but 
human heads . 1 

1 R. Helno-Ccldern, “The Drum named Makalnmau," India 
Anliqua, p. 17/S, n. 27. 


CHAPTER II 


CHINESE INFLUENCE 

As I pointed out in a recent work , 1 “ we may be 
brought to recognize that Chinese culture bearers, long 
before their deeds were placed on record in dynastic 
histories, were actively if unconsciously laying the 
foundations of a 4 Greater China ’ in South-east Asia, 
until superseded by the more attractive pattern intro¬ 
duced by the Indians.” 

While Chinese bronzes of Han period have been found 
both in North Annam and in Sumatra, the finding of 
sepulchral pottery in Sumatra, as well as what appear 
to be Chinese chamber graves in that island and in 
Java, seems to indicate that Chinese colonists were 
settled there in Ilan times. Further, the evidence of 
modern art styles in Borneo and Flores suggests that 
Chinese influence made itself felt, at least in those 
islands, as early as the third century b.c. Perhaps a 
comparison of the Chinese with the primitive methods 
of warfare of South-east Asia may. help us to understand 
why it was that Chinese culture, the introduction of 
which began so early, made no lasting appeal in this area 
and quickly faded with the approach of the Indian pattern . 8 

Fortunately we are well informed as to the character 
of Chinese warfare at that time. From a comparison 
with what we know of the Malayo-Polynesian and 
Dongsonian type we can judge fairly well what must have 
been the local reaction to contemporary Chinese advice 
on this branch of their civilization. And we may be sure 
that the local reaction was very different from what it 

* H. G. Quaritch Wales, The Making oj Greater India, London, 
1951, pp. 79-80. 

* In accordance with the principle that introduced traits that clash 
with previous thought are rejected outright, or soon dropped. 
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would have been had the Chinese culture-bearers 
appeared on the scene three or four hundred years 
earlier. Then Chinese feudal warfare would still have 
been the only kind that they knew. Its main character¬ 
istics were recognition of war as a trial by ordeal, prior 
propitiation of the ancestors and tutelary deities, polite 
invitations to an almost bloodless battle, and exchange 
of messages to arrange the date for the encounter, 
dependence on soothsayers and omens, courtesy and 
spirit of the tournament. In short it was a duel of moral 
values rather than a clash of arms, and victory was won 
by the virtue of the chief . 1 Such idealistic warfare 
would have been readily assimilable by the inhabitants 
of South-east Asia, for the religious basis of war was 
the same, and there is no doubt that the ceremonial 
character of combat, surviving now in little more than 
relic form among the Torajas, would then have been 
much more in evidence. 

As it happened, from the sixth century B.c., Chinese 
warfare had undergone a radical change. This came 
as the result of wars of expansion against the Barbarians 
on the borders. “ Against the tribes which live outside 
Chinese law, they conduct wars of conquest in which the 
old rules of battle arc no longer valid. They undertake 
colonial wars, wars of civilization : they make real war, 
bitter and without quarter . . . From that time begins 
the reign of technicians, military engineers and pro¬ 
fessors of tactics. Then are devised innumerable 
stratagems of war, and ambuscades. The object of war 
is the destruction of the enemy. The battle is no longer 
an ennobling tournament. Success alone counts.” 2 
In brief, “ war, ceasing to be thought of as a procedure 
destined to reveal and to carry out the judgment of 
Heaven, became an industry.” 8 


» Marcel Grand, Chinese Civilization, London, 1030, pp. 261-280. 

* Ibid., pp. 281 f. 

* Ibid., p. 82. 
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Sun Tzu’s masterpiece on the art of war, written in 
the fifth century b.c., has been translated into English. 1 
It received the attention of many commentators down 
to the Sung dynasty, and is said to have been one of 
seven works prescribed for military training as late as 
the period a.d. 1078-1085. 2 One of the most important of 
these commentators is Tu Mu (a.d. 808-852). From lus 
wide reading of military history, he considered that all 
the triumphs and disasters of the thousand years follow¬ 
ing Sun Tzu’s time corroborated in detail the maxims of 
Sun Tzu. And he summarized the gist of Sun Tzu’s 
teaching as follows : “ Practise benevolence and justice, 
but on the other hand make full use of artifice and 
measures of expediency.” 3 . , . , , 

As thus defined, Chinese warfare certainly includes 
the essence of all successful warfare from the severely 
practical point of view. Indeed, it was because ancient 
Chinese ideas on the subject had already gone so far m 
this respect that Lionel Giles could reasonably dedicate 
his translation to his brother, a British army officer, m 
the hope that he might derive some benefit from it. 
But while such a people as the Torajas might give the 
Chinese art of war its due from a practical standpoint, 
it would fail to impress them in regard to what was to 
them a more important and basic aspect. 

No recognition of war as an ordeal, no dependence on 
supernatural approval and aid arc to be found in the 
Chinese treatise. Information as to enemy intentions 
can only be obtained from spies for “ this foreknowledge 
cannot be elicited from spirits” (xiii, 5). While useful 
intelligence can be obtained from observing the move¬ 
ments of startled birds and beasts, this is a very different 
matter from seeking omens from their bdiaviour. 
Indeed, Sun Tzu is explicit on this point: Prohibit 

* Sun Tzu on the Art of War, trans. by L. Giles, London, 1910. 

* Giles, op. cit., p. lii n. 

* Giles, op. cit., pp. xxxvn-xxxviii. 
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the taking of omens, and do away with superstitious 
doubts. Then, until death itself comes, no calamity 
need be feared ” (xi, 20). 

The commentator Tu Mu quotes Iluang Shih-kung 
as follows : “ Spells and incantations should be strictly 
forbidden, and no officer allowed to inquire by divination 
into the fortunes of an army, for fear the soldiers’ minds 
should be seriously perturbed.” And Tu Mu adds : 
“The meaning is that if all doubts and scruples arc 
discarded, your men will never falter in their resolution 
until they die.” Though divination and magic did creep 
back into later Chinese warfare, they were strictly 
excluded by the precepts that would have been incul¬ 
cated at the time Chinese civilization had its great 
opportunity of impressing South-east Asia. In the same 
way the teaching that courage was a prime virtue in a 
leader would hardly have made immediate appeal to 
sucli peoples as the Tor aj as who regarded him more 
essentially as an interpreter of the will of the gods. 

Malayo-Polyncsian warfare would not have recognized 
that “ all warfare is based on deception ” (i, 18), for that 
would have left no room for the open pitched battle and 
single combat, in which war as an ordeal is most clearly 
recognized. And, leaving aside such ceremonial fighting, 
the primitive warrior was probably practical enough to 
have nothing to learn from such injunctions as “ attack 
the enemy when he is unprepared, appear when you are 
not expected ” (i, 28 ); “ the way is to avoid what is 
strong and to strike at what is weak ” (vi, 80); 
“ practice dissimulation and you will succeed ” (vii, 15). 
They also understood the advantages (v. 20) of ambush¬ 
ing a foe. Bitter experience soon teaches such lessons. 
Moreover, though the Chinese had already made a 
scientific study of the different types of terrain, and the 
correct use of terrain in war, it might be difficult to 
apply such precepts (x) to a different environment, and 
one of which the local people had already a sound 
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knowledge. The value of rewarding the warriors and 
according kind treatment to captives was already 
appreciated too. 

If Chinese tactics held little that the primitive warrior 
would recognize as an improvement on what he already 
knew, Chinese strategy would dclinitcly clash with 
accepted standards. This would lead to their rejection 
even though it is here, as Giles remarks, that we find 
principles approved by all modem strategists. How 
could rapidity of movement (v) be considered an 
csscntiul in war, where every inauspicious sign caused 
halt and reconsideration. “ The rule is, not to besiege 
walled cities if it can possibly be avoided " (iii, 4) could 
not appeal where loot, prisoners, and slaughter of the 
population were main objectives, at least so long as the 
walls were not too strong. Indeed, it was not until 
almost our own day that the modern world took to hwirt 
the crowning teaching of Chinese strategists: "To 
fight and conquer in all your battles is not supreme 
excellence ; supreme excellence consists in breaking the 
enemy’s resistance without fighting ” (iii, 2 ). 

We should hardly expect such a basically incom¬ 
patible system of war as that of the Chinese to find 
willing acceptance in South-east Asia. It would be 
another matter where there was conquest and extreme 
acculturation. This actually occurred on a permanent 
basis only in Tonkin. Here governor Si Kuang, between 
a.d. 1 and a.d. 25 forcefully introduced Chinese ways, 
including the establishment of a local militia armed 
d la chinoise. Later, after the suppression of a rebellion, 
Ma Yuan completely transformed the administration 
and social customs according to the Chinese model. 1 

More instructive is the course of events in contiguous 
Champa. In the reign of Fan-Yi, who died in a.d. 336, 
there arrived in Champa, about the year 315, a Chinese 

» H. Maspero, “ fitudea d’hiatoire d’Annam," BEFEO, vol. xviii, 
pp. 12, 18-19, 27-28. 
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named Wen, then aged about sixteen. Among other 
branches of Chinese civilization, he taught the Cham 
king the Chinese art of fortification and the manu¬ 
facture of arms. He was advanced to the position of 
commander-in-chief, and eventually succeeded to the 
throne as Fan Wen. His first use of the military forces 
he had built up was to establish his authority over the 
wild tribes of the country, but-on endeavouring to expand 
northwards lie was mortally wounded in battle with 
Chinese forces in 849. 1 The mention of the crossbow 
among Cham weapons in the following description of the 
Chams dating from not long after this event, is a further 
indication of the strength of Chinese influences at this 
period: “ These foreigners arc bellicose and cruel. 
Their weapons arc the bow and arrow, swords, lances, 
and bamboo crossbows.” 2 

The Chinese influence had not, however, been firmly 
implanted, and it soon faded before Indianization. 
When in a.d. 440 the Chinese were again at war with 
the Chams they found themselves faced by an Indianizcd 
Cham army, complete with elephants. Confronted by 
the same unfamiliar threat as was Alexander at the 
battle of the Ilydaspes, the Chinese commander is said 
to have hit on the ruse of making effigies of lions with 
paper stretched over bamboo frames. These so 
frightened the elephants that they stampeded and threw 
the Chams into disorder, with consequent victory to the 
Chinese. 3 

Considerations of a basic nature which prevented the 
acceptance of the Chinese cultural pattern as a whole, 
did not militate against borrowing, or attempted 
borrowing, of individual adjuncts to warfare, of obvious 
utility, just as there were also other material loans, 
especially art techniques. These isolated traits mostly 

* Maspero, Le Royaumc dc Champa, Paris, 1928, p. 55. 

1888 Ma , 424 n Iin ’ Meridionaxix> trans - of d’Hervcy dc Saint Denys, 

* G. Maapero, op. cit., p. 72. 
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came in later, and we shall mention them in subsequent 
chapters. However there is one which may well have 
persisted from the time of these early Chinese contacts, 
and is of considerable interest from the point of view of 
culture change. This is the contagious magic that was 
practised on the basis of the Chinese supposition that 
the gall bladder, whether human or animal, is the scat 
of courage. Indeed, the Chinese employ the same word 
tan for gall as for courage. In order to gain strength and 
courage the king of Yuc Kcou-tsicn, who had been 
defeated in the fifth century b.c. by the king of Wu, 
“ placed gall on his seat; when he sat or when he lay, 
he kept his eyes on this gall; when he ate or drank, he 
also tasted gall ”. 1 It is the fact that the use of gall to 
obtain courage, especially for war elephants, became so 
widespread throughout Indochina, though it is especially 
in Champa that the custom was followed, that suggests 
its relatively early introduction. It may have seemed 
more efficacious, and certainly more readily obtainable, 
than their own concoctions of scalp clippings and skull 
scrapings, especially once head-hunting was no longer 
enjoined by religion. We shall refer to the usage again 
in later chapters. 

1 Chavnnnca, Mimoircs histor., iv, 424. 


CHAPTER III 


INDIANIZATION 

The Indianization of South-east Asia was essentially 
a peaceful and cultural penetration, though one authority 
has taken the Tamil inscription of Takuapa, which refers 
to certain protective duties of “ the men of the van¬ 
guard ” to indicate that “ quite possibly the political 
power of the Pal lava king Nandivnrman III (a.i>. 826- 
850) extended to parts of the west coast of the Malay 
Peninsula at least for some years.” 1 

Nevertheless it is no less certain that the Indian gurus 
introduced to South-east Asian rulers, as part of the 
Indian cultural pattern, a taste for the expansionist 
policies that characterized Indian imperialism, a desire 
to emulate the heroic ideals of the Indian warrior caste, 
and a knowledge of Indian methods of waging war that 
would facilitate the adoption of aggressive measures. 

We may indeed find evidence for this in the renewed 
efforts at aggressive expansion which seem to have 
followed, and to be directly connected with, each 
successive wave of Indian cultural influence in South-east ‘ 
Asia. The coming of the Gupta wave leads to the 
building up of the Fu-nan empire, the Pallava wave 
heralds its replacement by the new and vital empires of 
Cambodia and Srlvijaya. Again, during the last quarter 
of the eighth century, the Java of the Sailendras was 
definitely the aggressor state of South-east Asia, a fact 
which it seems difficult to dissociate from the circum¬ 
stance that it was Java whose culture was most pro¬ 
foundly modified by the influence of the Pala wave. 

Indian warfare has been extensively studied. For the 

1 K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, “Takuapa and its Tamil Inscription," 
JItASMB, vol. xxii, 1919, p. 80. 
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Epic period (circa 400-800 b.c.), and indeed throughout 
the Hindu period, since all subsequent Hindu warfare 
remains deeply rooted in its tradition, the basic and still 
unsurpassed work is the excellent analysis of E. W. 
Hopkins . 1 Apart from books on Indian institutions 
which usually contain a chapter or two on the subject, 
there arc two special studies entitled The Art of War in 
Ancient India , by (J. T. Date (Oxford, 102'J) and P. C. 
Chakravarti (Dacca, 1041) respectively. These survey 
the whole subject on the basis of the material derived 
from Epics, Kaufilya’s ArthaJ&'itra, Manu, as well as 
later Pauranic and Niti literature. They arc both 
generally reliable and useful works, the second one 
being the more comprehensive. 

Since anyone who so desires may readily acquire 
fuller information on Indian warfare from these books, 
or from the original sources, many of which are readily 
accessible in English translation, I propose here only to 
give in outline some of the main characteristics of 
Indian ideas and methods. This outline must, however, 
cover the subject rather generally for merely to pick out 
points that correspond to, yet present an improvement 
on, primitive South-east Asian warfare, would be to 
give a biased view. But I think that the conclusion will 
emerge, without my having to call attention to every 
point of correspondence, that Indian warfare, unlike the 
Chinese variety, must have readily commended itself to 
native rulers in South-east Asia. That is to say they 
were not likely to have accepted it merely as part of the 
neutral material which comes in with every cultural 
pattern that is adopted on other grounds. It will only 
be in later chapters that we may have to refer to specific 
details as and when we find evidence that these have 
influenced local developments. 

1 E. W. Hopkins, “ The Social and Military Position of the Ruling 
Caste in Ancient India,” Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
voL xiii, 1889. 
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Over and above the various incentives to war that 
are common to mankind as society develops from the 
primitive, we find in ancient India a dominating urge to 
war, derived from the Hindu belief that war was a proper 
function of king and warrior ( ksatriya ) caste, and a king’s 
highest duty was to smite his foes. Practical counsel 
recommended, however, that a king should gain his ends 
by peaceful means if possible, and even suggested that a 
victor should not seek extermination of an enemy, but 
should be content with submission. 

While war was not regarded as a trial by ordeal, for 
no Hindu lawgiver could have suggested that his king 
might be wrong, Indian warfare did not lack a religious 
basis. To the Hindu warrior war was a sacrifice ( yajHa ), 
which led to heaven as surely as did the Vcdic sacrifice, 
and the dig-vijaya (conquest of the regions) was a proper 
kingly ideal. This encouraged the glorification of war, 
but it also meant that war should be prosecuted in 
accordance with certain rules of conduct, provided at 
least that the keeping of such rules did not stand in the 
way of victory. 

War magic, the use of amulets, and the charming of 
weapons, must have been practised from very early 
times, but the prescriptions of the Atharva-vcda re¬ 
mained in use throughout. Prognostications and 
omens, most commonly derived from bird behaviour, ore 
frequently mentioned in the Epics, where they follow 
the usual principle of fallacious association of ideas. 
From these beginnings there develops in course of time 
the fully fledged system, largely astrological, of Varfi- 
hamihira, in the sixth century a.d. 

Very different from the Chinese was the attitude of the 
ancient Hindus to the usefulness of astrologers in war 
“ That king,” says Bhisma in the Mahabharata 1 “ who 
sets out under a proper constellation and an auspicious 
lunation, always succeeds in winning victory.” Kautilya 
1 SOniiparoa, 100 , 26 . 
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recommends that “ astrologers and other followers of 
the king should point out to the troops the impregnable 
nature of their array and assert that, owing to their 
association with the gods and their knowledge of the 
auguries, they were convinced that the king was sure to 
win the day ”. 1 King llarsa started for war “ on a day 
with care calculated and approved by a troop of astro¬ 
nomers numbering hundreds who fixed an hour of 
marching suitable for the subjugation of all the 
quarters He also wound upon his forearm “ an 
amulet to prosper his going ”. 2 

Wc can easily understand how this apparently delinitc 
and systematized method of making prognostications, 
based on a close association of the astrologers with the 
gods, as Kautilya is careful to mention, must have 
appealed to the local people in South-east Asia as a great 
improvement on their rather haphazard means of choosing 
lucky days. Moreover the Indian astrologer was a 
specialist with an impressive fund of learning, whereas an 
overworked functionary of the type of the Toraja leader 
had to concern himself too much with the business of 
generalship as well. 

The Indian Brahmans had other duties which gave 
them a considerable place in Indian warfare. They had 
much to say in the war council that advised the king. 
They also carried out the rites that had to be observed 
before battle, since strength of weapons was not con¬ 
sidered enough to ensure victory, the power of lapas 
(meditation) and of mantras (incantations) being essential . 8 

The importance of obtaining the blessing of the gods 
and their approval in the undertaking of a campaign 
was as fully recognized in ancient Hindu war as it was 
with the Torajas. How much more powerful too must 
these Hindu deities have appeared to the primitive 

1 Arthai&slra, x, 3. 

* Harjncarita, trims, by Cowell and Thomas, pp. 197, 108. 

* S&nliparva, 94, 14 ; Arthai&slra, 1, 9. 
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people than their own ancestor-gods to whom in course 
of time the devas would lend their attributes. Hopkins 1 
believed that by the fire service which had to be per¬ 
formed before the Epic battle “ we are to understand 
a formal rite, in which the gods are called upon to destroy 
the foes of the sacrificcr According to Kautilya 2 the 
king should, on the day before the battle “ make 
oblations to fire, pronouncing the mantras of the Atharva- 
veda, and cause prayers to be offered”. The Agni 
Parana 3 requires a king to undertake religious obser¬ 
vances for a week before leaving on a campaign ; and a 
ceremonial review of the forces, called nirajana, was 
usually undertaken, at least in the later Hindu period, 
before beginning warlike operations. Nuniz mentions 
“offerings” and “sacrifices to idols ” at the Vijayanagar 
court before the king left for war . 4 After a victory the king 
again worshipped the gods and honoured the Brahmans . 6 

The ancient Hindu monarch was supposed to conquer 
by “ fair ” or “ righteous ” means if possible, otherwise 
he might fall back on “ unfair ” or “ treacherous ” war. 
Probably both forms always co-existed, but if a king 
could perform his “ sacrifice ” in an open and ceremonial 
way, which was usually the case when he disposed of 
overwhelming strength, he would do so. Not to prejudice 
by theoretical Indian standards, tactics which arc now¬ 
adays generally considered legitimate, I shall henceforth 
speak of idealistic and realistic warfare, and when I am 
referring to the more treacherous aspect of realistic war 
I shall specifically say so. 

Idealistic war was elaborately arranged in advance, 
due notice of it being given by an ambassador, and the 
only object of strategy was to bring about a pitched 
battle. A great many rules were laid down for its 

1 Loc. cit., p. 108. 

a Arthai&stra, x, 8. 

* Agni Pur&na, 286, 1-21. 

4 Sewell, Forgotten Empire, p. 820. 

* Manu, vii, 201 ; Arthai&slra, xiii, fl. 
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conduct, such as that every soldier must fight against 
his like, horseman against horseman, footman against 
footman, etc., but the rule was not kept and indeed 
never could have been in the confusion that characterized 
the Indian battle . 1 So also with the many laws of war 
which, if practised, would have made Indian warfare the 
most humane, not to say velvet-gloved, imaginable. 
But it is doubtful if such laws were ever much kept, 
certainly not ifi the Epic period, which gives plenty of 
evidence that they received little attention. 

“ One chief,” says Hopkins , 2 “ slays a foe that stands 
‘with face averted’, another engaged with a third, 
another who surrenders. So it is quoted as a 4 marvel 
that Bhima once refrained from slaying his foe fallen on 
the ground.” Furthermore, “ we notice that whenever 
a hero 4 makes up his mind to fight in an Aryan way ’ 
he violates all 4 laws ’ of magnanimity . The real meaning 
of fighting in an Aryan or noble way is to rush amid the 
foes and fight to the death, sparing no one ... as a 
general rule, a knight is killed without mercy.” 3 Boast¬ 
ing was also declared to be un-Aryan, 44 but there is no 
warrior who boasts more than he who quotes the rule— 
though it would be difficult to say which of all the chiefs 
was the greatest braggart.” 4 We must conclude, there¬ 
fore, that even in what was intended to be the most 
idealistic of battles, an individual warrior usually found 
it difficult to obey all the rules, especially if he found 
himself in a tight corner. 

The study of weapons, which formed a great part ol 
the kfatriya's training, was known as dhanurveda (from 
the primary importance of the bow). But the proficiency 
44 was gained by a magical gift or by physical exertion, 
not by mental application, except in so far as religious 
meditation be so considered ”. 8 Similarly, 44 in the use 


» Hopkins, loc. cit., p. 200 . 

* Ibid., pp. 230, 232. 

• Ibid., p. 309. 


» Ibid., p. 229. 
« Ibid., p. 238. 
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of armour, the ‘ skill * consisted in making it invul¬ 
nerable.” 1 

Banner and parasol seem to have been as important 
items of a chiefs equipment as were his arms. The 
“ flashing, not to say flashy, magnificence of the Hindu 
warrior ” would doubtless have made a favourable im¬ 
pression on any South-east Asian head-hunter for “ not 
only were the arms and armour profusely decorated, 
but the heroes also wore in all accoutrements whatever 
was most brilliant and showy ”. a According to Mnnu , 3 
war booty went to the soldiers who captured it but 
they should present a choice portion to the king. The 
soldiers also received ilxed pay. 

The ancient Indian army was constituted according 
to the fourfold division or caturaiiga : chariots, infantry, 
elephants and cavalry. From the fourth century b.c. 
down to the twelfth century a.d., infantry always 
formed the bulk of the Indian army, though it was 
usually an inert mass. While footmen sometimes 
decided the outcome of a battle through sheer weight 
of numbers, they were often scarcely distinguishable 
from the camp followers, and were only relied on for the 
defence of strongholds. Some of the infantry were 
armed with bows, others with spears, but all carried short 
broadswords. While the kfalriya caste supplied the 
leaders, and some of the rank and file, the moss of 
infantry were made up of other castes, and these were 
supplemented by mercenaries and forest tribes. Accord¬ 
ing to the $ubr&nlti, mere numerical strength was an 
important factor, as it tended to frighten the enemy, and 
this was perhaps one of the chief functions of the infantry. 

The use of war chariots was given up in the seventh 
century a.d. Indeed before this time the chief reliance 
had been transferred to the elephant division. In Epic 
times, when chariots were still the vehicles of knights, 
“ elephants were employed en masse as a moving wall 

1 Ibid., p. 810. * Ibid., p. 817. * vii, 90, 07. 
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in attack at the outset of battle, as a standing wall in 
defence, and, thirdly, as individual foragers through the 
crowd of blood-seeking desperadoes that make the 
background of every battle scene.” 1 It was only with 
the disappearance of the chariot that we find kfatriyas 
lighting from a great howdah (vimana) on an elephant’s 
back. According to the Agni Purdna ,* as many as six 
warriors rode an elephant, but this was not always the 
case. In theory each elephant was supposed to be 
accompanied by a fixed number of horsemen, but in 
practice the various army divisions were disposed in 
accordance with the requirements of the particular 
battle-array used. 

Cavalry, which hardly existed as an organized force 
in the Epic period, were gradually developed in useful¬ 
ness. Kautilya 3 mentions among other duties the 
holding of strategic positions, protecting the sides of 
the army, first attack, dispersion, falling against the 
rear of the enemy, and pursuit. However the cavalry 
never attained a pre-eminent place among Hindu armies, 
partly owing to lack of good horses, especially in the 
south, partly because they never really mastered the art 
of horse-archery, their weapons being the lance and the 
sword. Both horses and elephants were given auspicious 
names. 

Food supplies were largely provided by the huge 
concourse of camp followers. These were a source of 
weakness to the ancient Indian army. 

The bow, drawn to the ear, not merely to the breast, 
was the chief Indian weapon, followed in estimation by 
the sword and club (the latter more esteemed than the 
sword, at least in Epic times), the dagger, lance, javelin, 
or throwing spear, battle axe and discus. In choosing a 
sword such auspicious signs as the linga, Garutfa and 
sacred images were sought for in it, while in the making 

« Hopkins, loc. dt., p. 205. * Ch. 242, 24 ff. 

• Arihai&ttra, x, 4. 
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various kinds of iron were used together. Both the 
Mahdbharata and Kautilya speak of the use of chain and 
cuirass-like armour, as well as wadded cotton coats. 
Probably such armour continued in use throughout the 
Hindu period. 

A decimal system of army organization is indicated 
both in the Mahdbharata and by Kautilya, with officers 
graded by their command of tens, hundreds, and 
thousands. The usual position of the commandcr-in- 
chief ( sendpati ) in Epic warfare was in the van. 1 In later 
times, according to the Agni Purdna (ch. 242), a com¬ 
mander ( ndyaka) proceeds with the vanguard, the king 
stays with the centre, while the commandcr-in-chief 
(sendpati) is in the rear. 

The ancient Indian army, accompanied by its baggage 
train of elephants, camels, and bullock carts, had centre, 
wings (usually allotted to allies), flanks, rearguard, and 
vanguard. Further, even when on the march if danger 
was apprehended, these parts were so arranged as to 
form one of a number of formal battle-arrays which bore 
such names as malcara, garuda, mandala, etc. Each array 
had a specific shape and was selected partly in accord¬ 
ance with the nature of the ground, partly depending on 
the composition of the forces available, and partly on 
the particular array chosen by the enemy. These forma¬ 
tions seem to have primarily envisaged idealistic war¬ 
fare, but their use was not confined to that kind. Though 
their selection in part depended on the nature of the 
ground, there seems to have been little thought of 
making the best practical use of whatever the ground 
happened to be, as with the Chinese. On the contrary, 
the Hindu treatises lay down strict rules for the choice 
of a suitable field of battle. When thus drawn up the 
troops were harangued by generals and Brahmans to 
arouse their fervour. 

Hopkins 2 describes the Epic battle scene in the 

1 Hopkins, loc. cit., pp. 201, 220. * Hopkins, loc. cit., p. 228, 
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following passage: “ As soon as the armies meet we 
read that there was complete disorder. The mass is 
helpless and imbecile, left to itself; the knight is reckless 
and foolhardy. Instead of remaining to attack the 
division allotted to him at the outset of the day, he 
rushes about wherever he pleases . . . meanwhile the 
regiments led by the knights into the field cither stand 
stock-still and look on at the spectacle, or they fling 
themselves against each other, two unheeded masses, 
and cutting and chopping each other in a promiscuous 
manner, lend their weight against the foe. More than 
weight we can scarcely call it. No individual common 
man is important. While this by-play goes on, one 
knight is slain or flees. Then all his soldiers run away, 
since they fight not for a cause but for a leader.” 

The above is a picture of the Indian battle scene that 
antedates considerably the introduction of Indian war¬ 
fare into South-east Asia. Moreover, whenever or 
wherever Indian warfare tended more to the realistic 
variety, which we shall speak of shortly, such a picture 
would tend less to apply. But a sound reason for quoting 
it is that as Chakravarti puts it 1 : “ It is probable, that 
to the last a battle was often a 4 combat of duels and 
push *; it is certain that there was always an element 
of single combat, in the sense that when the king, who 
usually commanded in person, fell or fled, his army also 
fled.” Moreover, we arc justified in dwelling on this 
Epic warfare here in view of the probability, as will be 
shown later, that through the continuing influence of 
Epic literature there was a certain archaism about much 
of Indianized South-east Asian warfare. 

Dust, noise, and confusion were the characteristics of 
the Indian battle scene, and martial music seems to have 
been designed to encourage this commotion. How 
frequently in the Mahabhdrata does the sentence recur 
44 Then there arose a tumultuous uproar caused by the 
1 P. C. Chakravarti, op. dt., p. 119. 
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blare of trumpets, the thundering of drums, the blowing 
of conch shells, etc., besides shouts and cries Else¬ 
where it is laid down that at the beginning of a battle 
“ the very skies should be rent by the beating of drums, 
the blowing of conch-shells and kahaJas , and the blare 
of trumpets 

Kettle-drums, cymbals, and llutes were the chief 
musical instruments, while for signalling, since the dust 
usually obscured a knight’s banner, horns and conch- 
shells were relied on. And before we leave the subject 
of the pitched battle, we quote one further graphic 
passage from Hopkins 1 in which the contribution made 
by the martial music to the battle chorus is well 
indicated : 

“ The whole battle, from dawn or sunrise to sunset, is 
filled with the rumble of car-wheels, the ringing of 
hoofs, the undistinguished cries of men, the neighing of 
horses, shrieks of elephants, clapping of hands, tinkling 
of bells, clatter of weapons, twanging of bow-strings, 
beating of drums, blowing of shells and horns, yells of 
agony, shrieks, shouts of warning, curses, bravos, the 
thud of falling bodies, and—clearest of all, widest- 
sounding—the battle-signals and war-cries that never 
stop till some great hero falls; then comes a moment’s 
pause, but only for a moment, until in renewed shrieks 
of fear and joy and all the noise that was for n second 
hushed, the universal uproar again begins.” 

Realistic warfare will concern us less because it has 
little of cultural interest and tends to be the same all 
the world over, whenever, through being hard pressed, 
warriors come to the conclusion that it is expediency 
that counts. It differs from the Chinese theory, however, 
in the recognition, owing to the promptings of basic 
religious thought which demand the approval of the 
supernatural powers, that it is only justifiable under 
duress. In this Indian realistic warfare, spells and 

1 Hopkins, loc. dt., p. 822. 
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incantations, poisoned arrows and the poisoning of 
wells, intrigue and treachery all had their place, as well 
as the more generally countenanced stratagems of 
decoy, feigned retreat and ambush, striking an unpre¬ 
pared enemy, and the use of fire. And great importance 
was attached to the work of spies. 

Indian war camps were quadrangular in shape and 
were miniature cities, though generally situated in 
wooded places. Like the cities, they were protected by 
strong walls, towers, and moats. In general, however, 
there was a preference for hill forts and strongholds. 
Despite a knowledge of mining, and the use of fire in the 
last resort, the defence usually had the better of Indian 
sicgecraft. Countermining and some rather crude engines 
mounted on the walls were often sufficient to repel 
attackers. In fact, as in primitive and in later times in 
South-east Asia, strongholds usually fell only by 
treachery or after a long and wearisome siege. 

We know almost nothing of Indian naval warfare, 
beyond the fact that it was practised. Some Indian 
rulers kept large navies, and the raids of Rajcndra Co]a 
on Srlvijaya are famous events in South-east Asian 
history. 

Such then in outline was the superior art of war 
offered to, and it would seem readily accepted by, the 
head-hunting braves of the more accessible tracts of 
South-east Asia in the early centuries of our era. Yet 
it is generally agreed that the Indian culture bearers 
came in no great numerical strength, at least to a great 
part of the region, probably in no larger numbers than 
the Chinese who had preceded them and who continued 
in commercial contact, but whose cultural pattern had 
made no lasting appeal. This is a point that might well 
be pondered by those who would minimize the part 
played by the local people in choosing and moulding the 
introduced material. 




CHAPTER IV 


Srivijaya and java 

The growth and expansion of the grfvijayan and 
Javanese empires entailed, as one might expect, the use 
of aggressive measures, as well as not infrequent conflict 
between the two great rivals, terminating in the absorp¬ 
tion of Sri vi jay a within the Majapahit dominions. 
Besides their warfare we may also consider here what is 
known of the military organization of the little Indian- 
ized states of the neck of the Malay Peninsula, which 
were at first independent, or within the orbit of the 
Fu-nan empire to the north. 

It is indeed of these small peninsular states that we 
have the earliest information, and this suggests very 
thorough Indianization, as indeed we might expect since 
the population was largely made up of Indian colonists. 
According to the history of the Liang Dynasty (a.d. 502- 
556), with reference to Lang-ya-hsiu (Langkasuka, 
largely an east coast state), it is stated that “ in this 
country they have made the city walls of piled up 
bricks; the wall has double gates and watch-towers. 
When the king goes out he rides on an elephant, he is 
surrounded with flags of feathers, banners and drums, 
and is covered by a white canopy. His military establish¬ 
ment is very complete ”. 1 Somewhat later, the New 
History of the Tang Dynasty (618-906) says of the 
neighbouring state of Kora (also known as Kolo): 
“ The soldiers use bows, arrows, swords, lances, and 
armour of leather; their banners are adorned with 
peacock feathers, and they fight mounted on elephants ; 
one division of the army consists of a hundred of these, 

1 W. P. Groeneveldt, “ Notes on the Malay Archipelago and Malacca,” 
in Miscellaneous Papers relating to Indo-China, Second Series, vol. i, 
p. 185. 
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and each elephant is surrounded by a hundred men. On 
the elephant’s back is a cage containing four men, armed 
with bows, arrows, and lances.” 1 

The earliest reference to war in Srivijaya is in the 
Palembang inscription of Kcdukan Bukit, dated 
a.d. 088 , in which it is stated that the king went in 
search of magical power (siddhaydtrd) before leaving on a 
military expedition to Malayu, with 20,000 men, part 
going by boat, part by land. A slightly later (a.d. 680) 
inscription, found on the island of Bangka, which curses 
the enemy, was engraved at the time another Srlvijayan 
army was about to set out to subdue Java (probably 
West Java), a further stage in Srlvijaya’s attempts to 
expand.* 

The interest in war magic evinced in the first inscrip¬ 
tion, in which Indian ideas have replaced local notions, 
is still alive in Sumatra among the Batak, an “ inter¬ 
nally marginal ” people who preserve considerable traces 
of Indianization. However, it cannot be said, in many 
cases, at what period of Indian contact a given trait 
was introduced. The practice is to steal a child from an 
enemy village and entertain it for weeks or months on 
the best of food. A child aged three or four is considered 
the best as it is then old enough to understand what is 
said, but not old enough to be suspicious. Then, after 
propitiating its tondi (soul) the datu says, “ I am going 
to send you to destroy my enemy. Wherever I send 
you, there you must go.” On a favourable day the child 
is led blindfolded out of the vUlage and buried up to its 
neck in a ditch. The datu asks it, “ Will you allow your¬ 
self to be sent by me ? ” If it answers unsuspectingly 
“ Yes ”, the datu gives it some more dainties to eat, 
and then says, “ Open your mouth so that I may give 
you something more.” The child's usual drinking horn 

* These'inscriptions have been translated by G. Coedfcs, BEFEO, 
xxx, pp. 29-80. 
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is then placed in its mouth, and boiling lead is quickly 
poured in so that it dies a quick though painful death. 
“ The vow, however, which the child has taken with his 
last words binds his tondi after death. The operation 
has succeeded, and the village has obtained in the 
ghost world a willing and obedient ally for the fight 
against the enemy.” A magical substance called 
pupuk is prepared from the child’s juices, which is 
potent because the child’s tondi remains with it, and 
this is placed in a hole in the datu's magic staff . 1 

Since a similar substance named momiai is, according 
to Crooke , 2 prepared from the juices of a small boy in 
northern India, where it is used to make the owner 
invulnerable, and since we are going to speak of similar 
practices among the Siamese, whereas nothing com¬ 
parable has been reported of the peoples of Borneo 
and Celebes, I feel justified in believing that this par¬ 
ticular form of supernatural aid in war was introduced 
to South-east Asia from India. 

The Sailcndra Empire, which was known to the 
Chinese as San-fo-tse from the tenth century a.d., 
evidently impressed Chau Ju-kua as the leading military 
and naval power of South-east Asia. After saying that 
the king is guarded by men bearing golden lances, he 
goes on to say, “ They are skilled at fighting on land 
or water. When they are about to make war on another 
state they assemble and send forth such force as the 
occasion demands. Then they appoint chiefs and 
leaders, and all provide their own military equipment 
and the necessary provisions. In facing the enemy and 
braving death they have not their equal among other 
nations.” 3 

Unfortunately we know nothing of their naval warfare 
beyond the fact that they had a strong fleet and con- 

1 E. M. Loeb, Sumatra, Vienna, 1985, pp. 87-88. 

* W. Crooke, Religion and Folklore of Northern India, Oxford, 1926, 
p. 112. 

* Chau Ju-kua, irons, by F. Hirth and W. W. Rockhill, p. 60. 
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trolled the Straits. However, in an encounter between 
some ships of Pasai with a Bugis fleet under a leader 
named Samaloco, which seems to have taken place late 
in the fifteenth century, we may have a survival of the 
sort of tactics employed by Srivijaya in earlier centuries. 
These were of the “ ancient ” type, as they were called 
by Western classical writers, n fact to which I shall refer 
in more detail in the next chapter, since warfare of this 
type seems to have been usual with the Khmer and Clmm 
navies. Here 1 will only say that this type of taetic.s 
relied on boarding not ramming. In the ease of this 
encounter of the ships of Pasai with the Bugis fleet (in 
which both sides used cannon, but the Bugis largely 
depended on poisoned blow darts), the prahu of Samaloco 
came up to that of the Pasai leader, and Samaloco threw 
his grappling irons. This pleased the Pasai commander 
for he said, “ if we close now, perhaps we shall be able 
to leap on bourd, and run amok, with my curve-handled 
sword.” However, in the face of this resolution, Sama¬ 
loco changed his mind and cut the ropes of his grappling 
irons so that the prahus separated. 1 

There is good reason to believe that the weapons used 
by the Srlvijayans were mainly Indian in style. That is 
certainly suggested by the miniature gold bow, arrows, 
curved flat sword, broad short dagger, and long shield 
that I found buried as foundation deposits in a sanctuary 
in Kedah of probably ninth or tenth century a.d. 2 Most 
of these weapons are closely paralleled in style by those 
depicted on the Ajanta cave paintings. Of special 
interest are the arrows with their crescent heads. They 
remind one of the type referred to as crescent-headed in 
the Mahdbhdrata, the favourite arrow of Bhima, with 
which one could cut a head from a body or divide a bow 
in two. 3 


> Malay Annals, trans. J. Leyden, p. 201. 
* JRASMB, vol. xviii, pt. 1, p. 36, pi. 60. 
a Hopkins, loc. cit., p. 278. 
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Turning now to Java, we find ample evidence in the 
bas-reliefs of Barabudur that any warfare practised by 
the Sailendras of Java (late eighth century a.d.) must 
have been strongly imbued with Indian principles. True, 
what we see sculptured on these reliefs are not Javanese 
occurrences. We cannot always even be certain whether 
earthly or divine conllicts arc represented in these 
Buddhist stories. But at a time when Indian influences 
were at their height, wc cannot doubt that the military 
art of the &ailcndras, like the rest of the Central Javanese 
cultural pattern, then adhered closely to contemporary 
Indian modes. 

The Barabudur reliefs show four scenes of actual 
lighting . 1 They are mcldes, telling us nothing of tactics, 
but it is noteworthy that only infantry arc shown os 
taking part. This was probably a characteristic of 
Javanese warfare, horses and elephants being mainly 
reserved for chiefs and high officers. However, there is 
no reason why these could not have been delineated 
should the exigencies of the story have demanded it. 
The same applies also to chariots, which arc shown 
in Balinese Mahdbhdrata MS. illustrations. Finely 
sculptured elephants and horses do, however, appear on 
the reliefs in peaceful capacities, while the slightly later 
llamayana reliefs of Lara-Jongrang show a horseman 
and an elephant assisting at the awakening of Kumbha- 
karria . 2 

The Barabudur battle scenes, as well as many of its 
other reliefs, give us a good idea of the weapons used. 
An interesting point is the virtual absence of spears, 
interesting because only strong Indianization could have 
replaced this favourite local weapon by the bow. This, 
however, shares the chief place with the sword. The 
latter is of two kinds, flat and curved, of the type of 

1 N. J. Krom, Barabatiur, vol. ii, pp. 208-210. 

* Win. Stutterheim, Rdma-lcgenden und Rdma-relieft, Munchcn, 
1025, pi. 76. 
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which I found a miniature in Malaya or, less frequently, 
narrow and straight. There are daggers, but no trace of 
the keris. On the other hand a local touch is given to the 
battle scene shown in la 94, by an unmistakable blow¬ 
pipe being discharged by a warrior. Occasional clubs 
arc represented. The bow is the Indian long bow, the 
arrows either being tied together in bundles or in quivers. 
The shields arc mostly oval or square, both of which 
kinds survive in modern Java for ceremonial use. 
Occasionally the rectangular shield with curved sides, 
similar to the miniature found in Kedah, is shown. A 
cuirass is to be seen in lb. 69. One relief depicts a war 
dance by four men, one of them having a square shield. 

The Lara-Jongrang reliefs (which add little else to our 
knowledge of Central Javanese ideas on war) show a 
woman dancing with sword and shield. Such dancing is 
typically Tantric and is still practised in Tibet. 1 No 
doubt dancing of this sort would have found a ready 
appeal among Javanese women. 

It may be added that parasols and insignia, such as 
accompanied the leaders in ancient India, arc repre¬ 
sented on the Barabudur and later Javanese reliefs in 
profusion. The magical significance of the war emblems 
probably increased in Majapahit times. 2 But while 
fighting retained its individualist character standards 
and war cries were a practical necessity so that warriors 
might be rallied to their leaders. 

In Javanese epigraphy it is really only the a.d. 1041 
inscription of the great king Airlangga that tells us 
anything at all. 3 The Sanskrit version informs us (verse 
4) that the king “ through grasping the bow has got a 
deep stain on his hand ” and (verse 8) that he “ was ever 
ready to smash the foreheads of the elephants of his 
enemies as if they were merely earthen pitchers *\ He 

1 Stutterheim, op. cit., pi. 19 and p. 153. 

1 Ibid., pi. 200 and p. 105. 

* Trans, by B. R. Chatterji, India and Java, Calcutta, 1988, pp. 71-4. 
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“ burnt the utterly uncivilized southern region ” but 
“ after having obtained much booty and distributed it 
among his servants, he only took away the glory for 
himself” (verse 27). In verse 20 the statecraft of 
Vi§ijugupta (Kautilya) is mentioned as being effective. 
Finally, in verse 81, it is said of Airlangga that he 11 has 
conquered all the directions, East and others ”. 

Airlangga’s exploits were justly celebrated, so we need 
not dismiss these statements as the flattery of a court 
poet. But it is in the Old Javanese version, inscribed on 
the other side of the stone, that we find a more human 
touch. There we arc told, amongst some other additional 
information, that in a.d. 1027 “ the king was still a boy, 
actually only 16 years old, not yet very practised in 
warlike exploits, on account of his youth not yet strong 
enough to manage complete armour ’V 

In the thirteenth century Chau Ju-kua says of Sh<5- 
p‘o (Java) that “ the commanders of the troops receive 
an annual salary of twenty taels of gold, and the soldiers 
of the army, 80,000 in number, also receive fixed annual 
pay in gold in various amounts ”. a But Javanese 
sources for that century tell us little. The reliefs of the 
Jago temple show merely a man riding an elephant and 
a warrior armed with round shield and spear. The 
inscription of 1294, and the contemporary Chinese 
chronicles, tell us, in the manner of annals, much about 
the results of the fighting that took place in repelling the 
Mongol invaders and in establishing the Majapahit 
dynasty, but almost nothing as to the nature of the 
warfare. Perhaps the only exception is the Chinese 
mention that the Javanese had a fleet of ships with 
devil-heads on the stem. Probably they were prahus of 
the same type that had carried out, as we know from 
Cham inscriptions, the notorious raids of destruction 
on Cham coastal temples, in the last quarter of the 

1 Trans, by H. Kern, Vcrspreide OachrifUn, viii, p. 107. 

* Trans. Hirth and Kockhill, p. 70. 
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eighth century, and would now be used to escort the 
forces of Majapaliit in extending the empire of Java 
beyond the seas. 

Perhaps the chief interest in later Javanese warfare, 
from the point of view of culture change, is to know 
whether Majapaliit times, which were marked by a 
deep-seated resurgence of the pre-Hindu culture gener¬ 
ally, show a similar change in the art of war. The 
Rumuijuna reliefs of Panataran concern episodes that 
arc really too simian to be of much use as evidence on 
contemporary human warfare, even if we were prepared 
to consider, at this late period, material referring to 
Indian Epics as in any way safe evidence for con¬ 
temporary usages. Experience tends to show that it is 
only safe then to rely on details, such as in dress and 
weapons ; and here we may note that the dress is com¬ 
pletely changed from the Indian to the East Javanese 
fashion. Weapons, notably axes, clubs, swords, and 
daggers, seem to be Indian, though the curved swords 
arc of a later type than those on the Central Javanese 
reliefs. Both swords and daggers have definitely Indian 
type hilts, and I can see no suggestion of the keris in 
them. Evidently the keris has as yet by no means fully 
re-established itself as an appropriate weapon for heroes. 
It may not have returned to recognized use before the 
fifteenth century when keris majapaliit (though lacking 
the hilts) appear to be represented on a relief of a forge 
at Chandi Suku. And it must have been before the 
advent of Islam that the primitive magical figure forming 
the hilt was replaced by the supposedly more powerful 
Garuda or rdkfasa. 

At Panataran the more frequent appearance of the 
spear, while the bow is confined to the human heroes, 
suggests an increasing pressure to resume the more local 
types of weapon. The forging of the weapons was, how¬ 
ever, probably carried out in accordance with precepts 
introduced from India in earlier times. A copper plate 
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Old Javanese inscription of a.d. 1323 1 speaks of 
“ magically forged weapons The representation of 
Gancsa’s forge on the Sukn bas-relief suggested to 
Schnitger 2 the probability that there was a colony of 
smiths at Suku, priests of the Divine Smith who at the 
bottom of the crater forged the weapons of the gods. 
The smith, always considered by the Javanese ns a 
magician, often stamped an elephant’s head on the 
kcris. 

The making of special weapons probably required in 
Java, as we have seen was the case in ancient India, the 
use of several kinds of iron obtained from different 
places. Such a tradition survived in connection with 
the making of the Malay keris. The author who tells us 
this also states that old Malays still know something 
of the art of procuring invulnerability by talismans, 
incantations, or drugs, a knowledge of which was in 
olden times part of the education of every hero. 3 

Apart from what has been said above, the monkey 
episodes of the Panataran bas-reliefs can be expected 
to help us little. A naturalistic horse with an unarmed 
rider, and an unridden elephant, are shown on one 
relief. 4 We can therefore say that these reliefs, so far 
as they go, indicate that Indian weapons had by no 
means been given up, while the horse and elephant 
were familiar animals. Troops with horses and elephants 
are indeed mentioned as accompanying the royal tour 
described in the Ndgarakrtdgama (Canto 18 and 59), 
which was written in a.d. 1865. 

Now may be introduced a surprising piece of evidence 
bearing on the character of Majapahit warfare. In his 
History of Java , Raffles reproduces from a Javanese 

> Trans, bv H. B. Sarkar, JOIS, vol. ii, p. 152. 

» F. M. Schnitger, “ Les Terrasses Mdgalithiques de Java," RAA, 
vol. xiii, p. 100 and Fig. F. 

* G. B. Gardner, Keris and other Malay Weapons, Singapore, 1980, 
pp. 14, 131. 

* Brandes, Tjandi Djago, No. 254. 
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MS. a drawing of a battle array. This, he says, 1 is 
claimed to have been used by the insurgents in the 
Matarem war of circa a.d. 1520, which led to the 
establishment of the Islamic dynasty. In that case it 
would previously have been used in Majapahit times. 
Raffles calls it the bahui-mangkara , i.e. makara vyuha, 
or makara array. In the drawing (sec my Fig. 1) it is 
shown as a crayfish, quite understandably in view of 
the fact that in Java the Indian makara was interpreted 
as a crayfish. 

When wc examine the distribution of the forces making 
up this array, in which Javanese officers by name and 
their troops are set out in order, we can hardly doubt 
that the ancient array was at least intended for practical 
use in Java. A noteworthy point is the position of the 
senapati, or commander-in-chief, in the van. This is the 
position of the senapati, not in later Hindu warfare, but 
in Epic times ! 

In the same manuscript there was much astrological 
material from which Raffles quotes 2 the following 
pertinent passage :— 

“ The year appears to be divided into four portions, 
each distinguished by the peculiar position of a naga or 
serpent. The first of the three divisions includes Jista, 
Sada, Kasar ; the form and shape of the great n§ga in 
these seasons is first stated, and represented by a draw¬ 
ing, the head being during these months towards the 
cast and tail to the west . . .‘ It will not be profitable 
to go to war in these months ’ . . . The second is as 
follows : ‘ In the season of Karu, Katiga, and Kaphat, 
the head of the naga is to the north and tail to the 
west. . . Success will attend wars undertaken in these 
months ... In the third naga, which includes the fifth, 
sixth, and seventh seasons, the head of the n5ga is to 

1 T. S. Raffles, The History of Java, 2nd ed., London, 1830, vol. i, 
p. 381. 

1 Ibid., vol. i, p. 585. 
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the west, his tail to the cast, his belly to the north . . . 
In going to war in these seasons, be careful not to face 
the head of the naga.’ ” 

I will leave discussion of the probable meaning of this 
astrological advice until a later chapter, when we shall 
have more material bearing on the subject. All that it is 
important to note here is that it affords sufficient 
evidence of a knowledge of Hindu war astrology per¬ 
sisting in the Majapahit period and even later. 

If we still quite properly entertain a certain in¬ 
credulity that the Javanese of Majapahit times, and 
even much later, could have practised Epic style warfare, 
it may well be dispelled by the following words of no less 
an authority than Raffles. He was speaking of Javanese 
warfare as conducted some sixty years before he wrote, 
i.e. before the people had lost their military spirit as a 
result of the restrictions imposed by the Dutch. “ In 
their tactics and conduct,” he says, “ they endeavour to 
emulate the examples given in their ancient romances ; 
and in the plans for their pitched battles, the march of 
their armies, and the individual heroism of their chiefs, 
they strive to imitate the romantic exhibitions contained 
in the poems of antiquity.” 1 And in a footnote, which 
reminds us strongly of what was conceived to be the 
correct thing in the idealistic warfare of ancient India, 
he adds, “ In joining the battle it is usual for the 
warriors to shout, and for the trumpets, gongs, and 
drums used in the martial music of the country to be 
sounded.” 

In his plates, besides the favourite keris, Raffles also 
illustrates a number of old weapons, some of which were 
still in use when he wrote, while others such as the 
bow survived only for ceremonial use, others again only 
in dramatic entertainments. Among the latter may be 
mentioned the paspdti, or crescent-headed arrow to 
which I have previously referred. Finally, together 
» Ibid., vol. i, p. 381. 
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with these old weapons of Hindu origin, we find the 
native blowpipe which Raffles states had not been in 
use in Java for centuries. 

One may also believe that the amok of the Javanese 
and Malays is a relic of the long cultural training for the 
pitched battle. “ The phrenzy generally known by the . 
name muck or amok,” says Raffles, 1 “ is only 
another form of that lit of desperation which bears the 
same name among the military, and under the influence 
of which they rush upon the enemy, or attack a battery, 
in the manner of a forlorn hope. The accounts of the 
wars of the Javanese, as well as of the Malayus, abound 
with instances of warriors running amok; of com¬ 
batants, giving up all idea of preserving their own lives, 
rushing on the enemy, committing indiscriminate 
slaughter, and never surrendering themselves alive.” 

The testimony of Friederich as regards the Balinese 
is quite in line with the above. Here also the com- 
mander-in-chief is known as smdpati, the padanda 
consecrates the new weapons by placing mystic signs 
upon them and reading the Vedas over them to ensure 
their effectiveness, while the Epic writings are a pattern 
for princes. “ In every undertaking and in every event, 
persons of rank are bound to conduct themselves in 
accordance with the precepts contained in those works. 
Contempt or indifference in following those sacred 
writings would bring disaster on princes and people 
alike, and the entire happiness of the country is in¬ 
dissolubly dependent on the imitation of those holy 


works.” 2 . . 

In view of this evidence two conclusions seem to De 
justified. In the first place there can be no grounds for 
supposing that, with a general resurgence of pre-Hindu 
culture in matters of religion, art, etc., there was a 
return to primitive warfare. Identification of the Epic 

'■ R.Friedirid>/ ? An Account of the Maud of Bali "in Mnc'lhmtou, 
Papers relating to Indo-china, Second Senes, vol. n, p. 84. 
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heroes with their own ancestors (with a corollary 
objective in war to ruin the enemy’s chandis as the 
source of their magic power) would only serve to en¬ 
courage an adherence to Epic ideals, though not of 
course to the exclusion of realistic warfare wherever 
this became a necessity. Such a conclusion indeed 
accords with common sense for how, one may tusk, 
could the Javanese have competed with the still very 
Indianized Srivijayans, much less have absorbed them 
into their empire, if they had returned to primitive 
methods of fighting. And it perfectly agrees with that 
characteristic of a resurgence whereby a people still 
continue to make use of those features of the waning 
culture that still suit their needs. The most that one 
might reasonably expect is that they would have found 
it easier, as they seem to have done, to return to the 
luxury of a prized pre-Hindu weapon, the kcris, at least 
for personal use. Consequently there can be no division 
of the warfare of Indianized South-east Asia into 
western and eastern zones as I found to be both possible 
and natural in those cultural manifestations where a 
freer expression of local opinion was practicable. 

In the second place, when turning as we shall now 
do, to the evidence of Javanese literature, we must rid 
ourselves at the outset of any preconceived idea that, 
in a literary work purporting to deal with historical 
events in Java, an epic literary style and the obvious 
influence of the Mahabharata, automatically destroy the 
value of the account as a historical document. We 
have to remember that the Epics actually were among 
the most important media of Indianization in Java and 
Bali, their influence extending long after the Majapahit 
period in both islands. Not only local literature, but also 
the local events and usages which literature sometimes 
describes, underwent the influence and bore the stamp of the 
Hindu Epics. It may well be that under this continu¬ 
ing traditional influence, and secure from foreign 
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interference, Majapahit warfare not only remained Hindu, 
but to a contemporary Indian might have appeared 
strangely archaic. This archaism persisted, according 
to the evidence of Raffles, even into the eighteenth 
century. Hence a Javanese author of the sixteenth or 
seventeenth century, and undoubtedly influenced by 
the customs of his own times, will probably not be so far 
wrong when he tries to describe Majapahit events. 

By the end of this chapter, and also in subsequent 
chapters, I shall endeavour to show that certain criteria 
can be used to establish, to some considerable extent, 
the degree to which literary accounts of battles can be 
relied upon as sources of factual evidence. To discuss 
the matter further now, before the reader has had the 
opportunity to examine any. such literary material, 
would however be futile. 

At present only a fraction of Javanese literature has 
been made available for study through translation into 
Dutch. Of this fraction only the Kidung Sunda provides 
material that is of interest to us, and it may serve as an 
example of what can be expected from such literary 
sources. 1 As it will not be accessible to most readers, 
I shall here translate into English most of the Second 
Canto, as a basis for discussion. 

The Kidung Sunda deals with events which occurred 
in a.d. 1357, early in the reign of Rajasanagara (Hayarn 
Wuruk) the great king of Majapahit, under whom the 
empire reached the summit of its power. The king ot 
Sunda or Pajajaran (West Java) came with his daughter, 
accompanied by a large following of nobles and troops 
in accordance with what he believed had been arranged 
by an embassy that had visited him in Sunda. The 
supposed arrangement was that his daughter should be 
wed as an equal to the young king of Majapahit. Having 
arrived at the port of Majapahit by sea, the Sundanese 

i I am reliably informed that kno**n Javanese manuwjh do not 
include anything in the nature of a treatise on the art of war. 
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proceeded thence by land, and encamped in great state 
at Bubat, to the north of the capital. While they were 
waiting there it was brought home to the Sundancse 
king and his suite that the scheming and ambitious 
Javanese prime minister, Gajah Mada, regarded the 
proposed match in a very different light. The princess 
was merely to be offered as tribute, as token of Sunda’s 
submission to the Javanese empire. This was a develop¬ 
ment on which Gajah Mada set the utmost store, since 
it was the one thing needed to round out the Majapahit 
dominions. But the king of Sunda refused these terms. 

These circumstances very naturally, from Gajah 
Mada’s point of view, set the scene for a display of 
idealistic warfare such as would enhance the fame of 
Majapahit. It is very remarkable that the Sundancse 
king, though his forces were so much weaker, should 
have responded in truly knightly style. It may be 
said in justice to the Javanese author of the Kidung 
Sunda, that he is fully conscious of this, and he gives the 
king of Sunda all credit. This should not lead us to 
suppose, however, that the people of Java were any more 
strangers to realistic warfare than were the Indians, 
or any less ready to make use of it when it offered a 
chance of saving a situation. For example, a Balinese 
MS., of which the contents are known only (as is too 
often the case) from a catalogue summary, tells us of 
the forces of a king of Singhasfiri being enticed into an 
ambush and attacked on both flanks . 1 

The Kidung Sunda is borne out, as regards the bare 
historical basis of the episode, by the Pararaton, a 
chronicle of very uneven character which utilizes many 
romantic episodes, of which the story of this conflict 
with Sunda is one. But the historical value of the Kidung 
Sunda, as Krom has said , 2 is that (even though probably 

1 “ Diajalenghara Soenjawibawa ” in Jndonesische Handschriflen, 
by Poerbatjaraka, Voorhoeve and Hooykaas, Bandung, 1950, p. 21. 

1 N. J. Krom, Hindoe-Javaansche Gtschiedenis, 2nd ed., The Hague, i 
1081, p. 28. 
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dating from the sixteenth century) it is not dependent 
on the Pararaton , hut is independently founded on the 
same traditions that are the basis of the Pararaton. 
And he accepts 1 the Kidung Sunda's reasons for the 
misunderstanding between Sunda and Java as much 
more probable than the very obscure ones given in the 
Pararaton . As to the actual fighting, the Pararaton 
fully agrees with the Kidung Sunda as to the outcome : 
“ The battlefield was like a sea of blood, with a mountain 
of dead on it, all the Sundanesc without exception being 
destroyed, in Saka, 1279.” 2 The one or two details it 
gives of the fighting will be referred to later. 

In describing a battle the Javanese custom was to 
mention by name all the leading warriors killed. As an 
example may be mentioned the fighting following the 
death of Krtanagara, which led to the establishment of 
Vijaya at Majapahit, in which the names of the heroes 
killed arc recorded in the Pararaton . 3 The same usage 
is followed in the Kidung Sunda. So also a number of 
known geographical locations are mentioned by name. 
Both circumstances tend rather to increase the proba¬ 
bility of the account’s general veracity. 


The Greater Part of the Second Canto of the 
Kidung Sunda 4 

[The first thirty-five stanzas tell of the King of 
Sunda’s determination to fight and face death, as 
becomes a k§atriya, rather than tolerate the Majapahit 


1020, p. 158. 


* Trans.^by Brandcs, in Verhand. Bat. Gen., 

* F^m l Dr P C ei C. Berg's Dutcli version in Bydr^. tol de Taal- 

Land- en Vnlkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indie, vol. 83, 1927. The 
translation into English from Berg is the present author's and to 
published bv permission of the Komnklijk Instituut y <wr Taal-, Land- 
en Volkcnkundc. Extracts only from those of Dr. Bergs t ^ t 

appear to be of interest for our special study are given in footnotes here. 
Remarks by the present author arc in square brackets. 
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insult. His mantris and tandas (officers) pledge them¬ 
selves to fight with him to the death, Vis^u’s heaven 
being the recognized reward of those who die in battle. 
Though he asks his wife and daughter, the young 
princess, to return to Sunda, they insist on remaining, 
as becomes their high birth. It is then briefly stated 
that the Sundanese prepare to give battle, and the scene 
changes to the preparations that arc also being made at 
the Javanese capital city of Majapahit.] 

86 . Now it is further told that at Majapahit an army 
was being assembled; the troops from Daha and from 
Kahuripan had already arrived ; Majapahit was full of 
warriors. 

87. Gajah Mada ordered the famous war gong 
Basantaka to be beaten; it boomed and thundered 
enough to be heard through all space. The tandas and 
mantris came up with their troops, vehicles, horses, and 
elephants. 

88 . The troops all came up in their armour, even from 
far and near. The routes of access to the city were 
crowded, as also was the pasar and the wanguntur &ela ; 
even the bale swarmed with mantris. 

89. The mantris from Daha were on the jaba larangan 
[see note 1 on p. 78]; with their warlike mien, stalwart 
and brave, clothed in battle attire, they were like the 
heroes one sees in pictures. Tuhun Rajata was their 
general. 

40. There were Lfimbu-Lalawan, ken Wirfidhyak§a, 
tumfinggung Wiragati, dSmang Meghantaka, and the 
remaining ranggas , not forgetting the mantris anom ; 
fully equipped were the troops, and the army was alert 
and astir. 

41. The mantris from Kahuripan (Janggala) were in 
the Wirasabha; their clothes were splendid, a mark 
of the king’s favour ; beautiful were they, like a whole 
forest of flowers, which glittered gaily as the sunlight 
irradiated them. Gagak-K$etra was their general. 
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42. Further were there the mantri-wrddha ken Jiwa- 
raga, pati Panjang-Jiwa, tumCnggung Wirandaka, dS- 
mang Pamasah, and further rangga Palana and apanji 
Sureng-Pati, 

48. like apsarases with languorous appearance and 
yet warlike, exquisitely clad in yellow; further the 
irumiris anom and the ranggas , truly sprung from noble 
stock, the flower of Kahuripan (Janggala), certainly of 
choice families; 

44 . and when we add to these the troops, the army was 
complete, with vehicles, horses, and elephants, with all 
kinds of percussion instruments and rows of standards. 
As to the mantris of Majapahit, they also got their army 
ready, beautiful as a volcano. 

45. They had as head ken pati Gajah Mada, the world 
famous war hero of Majapahit; as standard he had a 
(lag of cloth on which an elephant with raised trunk was 
painted (embroidered), executed in gold, luminous as a 
shooting star. 

46. Further were there the mantri-wrddha LSmbu- 
Wrddha, the patis Madhu and Gowi, MSnto, K6bo- 
Bungsang, T£t£g, Menjung, pati Marga-LSwih and arya 
Tadah, who had become grey-headed in battle, 1 

47 . followed by the other battle heroes of Majapahit 
families, the flower of select heroes the jajaka- 
rajasa . a 

48. As far as that night is concerned nothing more is 
told of what happened in the army. Next morning when 
the sun rose, the drums beat loud enough to be heard in 
heaven. The tumult of the troops was so tremendous 
that it might have been the crack of doom. 

49. Brilliantly the lances gleamed, rivalling the rays 
of the sun. When their highnesses [the king’s father and 
uncle, the former being the prince consort] were ready, 
they came out like two suns rising over the Dawn 
Mountain, 

» i.e. pre-eminently expert. * Name of a corps ? 
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50. with the young king whose appearance was 
charming, and lovely was his languorous figure; truly he 
turned many heads and his glances caused a lasting 
torment; his mind was fixed on love and love he 
desired. 

51. In front marched the men of Majapaliit, followed 
by tandas and mantris. Then came lord Mada, the army 
commander; he rode, as chief, on a car which carried 
a standard of cloth, provided with streamers. 

52. Also there were little flags on the front of the car, 
which were ornamented with costly gold and had 
jewelled pamapags. 1 He had, as always, a black payung 
[parasol], painted with gold at the edge. Truly he was 
a Krsna become pati. 

58. Then followed the one who seemed like Kama 
(Hayam Wuruk); he was in the little house on an 
elephant; was attired in white wool and wore a gold 
lotus collar chased with lotus flowers : the flowers had 
ruby centres and pretty foliage. 

54. And lances with little flags were in front. He had 
a field ensign of white silk, on which a makara was em¬ 
broidered [see note 2 on p. 78]. As always he had a 
white payung with a handsome gold head in the form of 
a crescent moon, which gleamed to the sky. 

55. Behind him came the prince of Daha, followed by 
his officers ; he sat in the little house on an elephant, 
adorned with costly gold, he had a yellow payung and 
field ensign of yellow silk. 

56. A water-hen was painted on it in gold and its 
streamer was pretty; he carried an oblong shield 
(dadap) with a gold rim, had a white fly flap, while in 
the other hand he held a bow and flaming arrows, 
terrifying for the enemy to see. 

57. His mantris all rode horses, with gold-worked 
saddles; they shone like caranas (heavenly singers); 
shaded by their payungs they made a pleasant 

1 Points ? 
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impression. They had lances and pennons. Also the 
troops which preceded them were well dressed. 

58. Last came the prince of Kahuripan; he looked 
enchanting with his moustache and his dainty, loosely 
made chignon, majestic, and with his crown of jewels 
and gold in clumdi 1 form, surpassing the Buddha in 

lustre. . 

59. Handsome was lie, riding on his big elephant irom 
the land of Bogor [sec note 3 on p. 74], world famous 
under the name of Supratika, and exceedingly glittering 
with ornaments; he was covered with gold and costly 

gems. , ... 

60 Pauutig and banner were black ; this last was 
bordered with gold, had the form of a bull, and fluttered 
in the breeze. Also there were little flags on high, 
bordered with red and provided with gems and costly 

61. with pearls, which glowed like ravishing fire¬ 
flies, to points (pamapag). His teeth flashed like Indra’s 
vajra ; his sharp pike {kakaracan) and his bow were 
finely ornamented. 

62. He was followed by his mantris , who were all on 
horseback and were shaded by their very pretty pqmpj 
they had brightly coloured banners with gilded 
streamers; just like the leaves of a book, so closely 
packed were the ensigns and flags. Quickly they marched 
on, and before they knew it, they were all on the 
Wilajanggala field, and the Majapahit troops were in 
Pablantikan, in Ampcl-Gading and in Masigit-Agung; 
all had come out, in countless numbers, so that the 

camps were full. . 

64. Gajah Mada spoke respectfully to the king: 
“ Your servant would now send a message to the 
Sundanese to warn them: perhaps they are afraid of 

death and are ready to bring the princess. 

65. and, under the making of a sernbah [obeisance], 

1 StUpa ? 
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to accept the orders of the king, while they explain that 
they have come to offer their respectful homage in 
ceremonial manner.” 1 The king nodded in token of 
agreement with the chief and sent for T6t5g and 
MCfijung; these came quickly and took the pati's 
instructions. 

66 . The two messengers had thus received their com¬ 
mission. A hundred men accompanied them. How it 
went with them cn route is not related. At Bubat a 
feast was being cclebrutcd day and night, an unrestricted 
drinking bout. Apparently they wanted to make the 
most of life while it lasted. 

67. Freely and busily were they enjoying themselves 
to their hearts' content, as though conscious of no 
trouble. The gongs were sounding loudly; all Bubat 
was astir. The king of Sunda sat under a banyan tree. 
Then the messengers arrived. 

68 . Without asking permission they appeared before 
him and said emphatically, “ Ho I king of Sunda, we 
have orders to come and sec you, from the exalted king 
of Majapahit, who is on the way here and now is in 
Masigit, 

69. as promised. If you have fear of death, come 
quickly and pay homage at His Majesty’s feet, and offer 
him as living proof of your submission, the most fragrant 
part of the simbah, the princess.” 

70. Hardly had the king heard this when he stood up 
in his annoyance and said, “ Envoys, tell your master 
that I have no more thought of appearing before him 
and leading our princess to him ! 

71. Even though the Sundanese had but one arm left, 
yes, even were both right and left arms shattered, they 
still would not blink if they were overwhelmed on the 
battlefield.” The pati also was angry : it was as though 
his ears were torn off when he heard the sharp words of 
the Majapahit envoys. 

1 Translation uncertain. 
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72. And tumenggung pangulu Borang was so red that 

he was as though lie had washed his face in blood ; his 
breast heaved, and while he stood up and, with his 
finger threateningly pointing down at them, he said in a 
severe voice: “ You have said too much, apes of 

messengers that you arc. 

73. About turn ! Call up your comrades, every one 
of them. Conquer us to-morrow and give rein to your 
passions ! ” The envoys immediately answered, “ Now 
expect your ruin to-morrow.” 

74. Then they retired, continuing to brag that they 
would crush them next morning. But the Sundanese 
mantris restrained their anger. So the envoys left Bubat 
and returned to Masigit. 

75. They prostrated themselves at the king’s feet, 
made a stmbah , and reported : “ Your Majesty’s servants 
have been to Bubat; but it has so happened that Your 
Majesty’s orders arc not accepted, and that only 
embitterment has resulted. 

76. Further they have given express orders to Your 
Majesty’s servants to say to Your Majesty that you must 
come to Bubat and make a speedy attack on them, and 
that the king of Sunda longingly awaits the moment 
when he can give you a warm welcome there. 

77. By this message was the ill-humour of the king 
further aroused ; thus spake he quietly, “ Up all you 
manlris that are present here, get ready, crush them, 
don’t be afraid. Let us now sec what great bravery we 
have here! ” 

78. However ken Gajah Mada, with the other mantris, 
made a simbah and said, “ Let my exalted lord not 
advance before to-morrow morning, when the troops will 
be at full strength. Now it would be difficult, as it is 
already approaching evening.” 

79. His opinion as to the way the campaign must be 
fought he announced as follows: “ The advancing 
troops must be split further into different sections : the 
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enemies of Your Majesty are like dogs, which anyone 
infuriated with them kills as he can catch them ; that’s 
the best way to dispose of them ! ” 

80. So rang out the words of pati Gajah Mada; the 
mantris agreed and His Majesty nodded his approval. 
The sun had nearly set. The troops went to their 
quarters, distributed over a number of huts, and lay 
in a circle round their leaders. 

81. Of the night nothing is told, but of the following 
morning. The sun had risen over the Dawn Mountain. 
The Majapahit army, shining in the sunlight, was like a 
llaming fire, which, when it progresses, overwhelms 
all. 

82. From the east marched the young king with his 
otliccrs ; nothing was lacking in his army : the cannon 
were arranged in rows; the shields were as clouds, 
among which the swords gleamed like lightning, while 
the darts threatened to rain. 

83. From the west the men of Kahuripan were on the 
move, as well as those of Daha. Both princes were in 
the midst of their troops : the mantris who rode in front, 
formed the escort; the troops spread everywhere, as 
close as water in the sea. 

84. Also from the south the troops came up, the great 
army of Majapahit and its mantris ; as their general 
functioned no one less than the lord Mada, who in war¬ 
like attire rode a chariot. 

85. His mantris, as well ordered as one sees in pictures, 
warlike, stalwart, clothed in yellow, with jackets with 
gold ornamentation and excellent equipment, rode 
before him as escort; they had yellow loincloths and 
patterned girdles. 

86 . Now the advance guard had come level with 
Bubat; the cannon were brought up ; gongs resounded 
and war whoops echoed. Then the Sundanese did their 
best and raised a shout in their turn, which roared 
against the opposing din. 
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87. Also there were many Sundancse in boats, namely 
those who served the cannon and the boats’ officers ; the 
shots flew about like hail: all stood ready to receive 
the advance guard of the enemy. 

88 . The Sundancse now acted in accordance with the 
laws and duties of war ; if wounded they grudged it on 
account of their heroic duty, that is the excellent way of 
acting. The advance guard closed with the enemy in the 
middle of the field . . . l 

89. Now the Majapahit troops advanced in serried 
ranks from the south; not afraid, they rolled forward 
like the waves of the sea bearing themselves like true 
soldiers : there they struck with lances and spears and 
made use of blowpipes and darts. 

90. Loudly echoed the shouting and resounded the 
rattle of drums and the boom of gongs. At the same 
time muskets cracked and shots flew hither and thither. 
Many Sundancse were hit, but they remained undaunted; 
in closed ranks they made an assault, as though they 
were conscious of no peril. 

91. Many of the Majapahit troops were overcome, 
struck down, down trodden, or felled with the lance ; 
many others were crushed, by being trapped beneath 
those who advanced over them, or by coming in contact 
with the forward pressing enemy and being cut down; 
many were flung down to left and right, their bodies 

smeared with blood. .. 

92. The Majapahit army shrank back and turned tail, 
some in front and some behind being killed ; their 
advance guard was smashed and pursued, and soon 
cheering broke out over them. The mantris of Maja¬ 
pahit were furious, and ordered the troops to move 
forward, and soon they had resumed the fight. 

93. Again they pushed forward; it was a fierce 
battle, as in pictures; neither side wanted to give 
ground. The fighting was heaviest with the troops who 

1 Not wholly dear. 
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still stood in the cast, the cannon on the boats 1 were 
fired unceasingly, with a sound as of thunder in the sky. 

94. Great destruction was done to the young king’s 
troops because they were close by the river bank ; left 
and right were they shot down and died ; the bodies 
could scarcely be called bodies; they were maimed, 
broken asunder in the most horrible manner, arms and 
heads were blown off; nobody was left. 

95. The men of Majapahit were dismayed, frightened, 
and bewildered by the shots which fell as thick as rain ; 
they fell into confusion and ran in every direction, ulti¬ 
mately seeking refuge in the woods ; they paid no 
attention to the fact that it was difficult to force a way 
through the thorns; others found themselves in the 
dales, like hiding stone martens. 

96. The Sundancsc fought like men who didn’t expect 
to escape with their lives ; the fighting was heavy ; they 
tried to get the better of each other and disregarded the 
dead; they inflicted mutual losses; over and over 
again the din of battle resounded ; the fire-shooting 
cannon were as frightening as lightning in the month of 
Caitra. 

97 . Heroes fought with heroes, thickly packed as the 
leaves of a book; they did their work well and failed 
not; unafraid, they deserved well of their lord. Now 
shall we speak of the western army : the battle was here 
afire and men tried to overcome each other. 

98. Lively was the battle; mingled together they 
fought. Loudly sounded the kettle drums, the drums 
and gongs rumbled as though they would collapse the 
firmament; the troops made enough noise to smash the 
world in fragments; horses neighed, elephants 
trumpeted. 

[In view of their small literary value Dr. Berg gives 
only a summary of the next thirty stanzas, consisting 

J The Majapahit eastern army marched against Bubat along a river 
bank. 
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mainly of a list of warriors killed in single combat, which 
we may omit.] 

Then the narrative continues 

121). Many leading nobles of Majapahit died as heroes 
in the battle, even men of the guard {balaicrama). Pati 
Madhu and ken TCttg were extremely exasperated ; 
they urged forward their horses and advanced with their 

troops. . 

130. Then all at once ken Jatiguru on his horse came 
up and went for pati Madhu. Jatiguru smiled and said, 
“ It’s certainly a lucky chance that I run up against 
you. Now, Madhu, you must remember how you in 
Sunda joined me in expressions of mutual friend- 

131. You knew how to speak in a friendly way at the 
king’s feet, but out of that honey have you brought 
forth death. That is the way of the worthless ! What 
heroic usage do you follow, that you so treacherously go 
to work against us ? When you came to Sunda meditating 

war on us , , . , 

132. then you seemingly wouldn’t touch a hair ot our 
heads; you wanted to be friends. Now if camaraderie 
was the intention in the beginning, you must also go 
with me further: forward, come closer, now shall we 

exchange.wounds ! ” , ... 

188. Ken Madhu answered him straightway, red with 
anger : “ I have not behaved treacherously. I asked 
in a just manner, but you have not kept your promises, 
so that you have not conducted yourself like the other 
vassals in your visit to Java. That is the reason why 
things have turned out thus.” 

134. Jatiguru was angry and hewed at him repeatedly. 
Pati Madhu didn’t give ground, and himself struck in his 
turn. Both used their dadaps to parry the blows. So 
clashed the rantangs 1 and the swords against each other 
that the sparks flew. 

» Name of a weapon. 
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135. Both were dexterous at parrying ; for long they 
rivalled each other in bravery. Then the horses suddenly 
got into a crosswise position ; they spun round, kicked 
out at each other and snorted ; Jatiguru showed his 
weak side and was lost: he yet parried 

136. but his shield received a blow from Madhu’s 
sword and fell in pieces on the ground ; a second sword 
cut he still was able to parry, but before he could 
recover he was again struck with the sword, his breast 
was pierced, and blood spurted forth. Panji-Mclong 
rushed up to pati Madhu and threw a spear at him, but 
Madhu was not wounded ; 

137. only he fell head foremost from his horse. Ken 
T&tCg dashed up and threw a spear with force at Pafiji 
Mfclong; the latter was fatally wounded by it and died, 
and in less than no time was his head cut off. A thunder¬ 
ing cheer went up and loud sounded the percussion 
instruments. 

138. Then confusion fell upon the Sundancsc; they 
tried to flee with their king, followed by a rain of darts ; 
many were killed. Pati Anepakgn, the highest dignitary 
of Sunda, was disturbed. 

139. He rode a fine horse, adorned with tassels, and 
gleaming black in colour, as the feathers of a crow ; it 
was named Gagak-Mayura and was as big as Anda- 
W6si [a horse famous in Javanese story]; it was a 
specimen of the noble old Biman race from Korck. 

140. With him was Larang-Agung, who rode an 
elephant and was finely attired. They were in full 
panoply of war, with their black payungs and standards, 
as well as their ensigns, like none other than the giants 
Sunda and Upasunda [see note 4 on p. 74]. 

141. Anepakgn had a gold embossed shield, adorned 
with gems. Over his head he brandished his sword that 
flashed in dazzling manner. His pike 1 was sharp, even 
as his gold inlaid lance. 2 

1 kakaracan. * buntal. 
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142. His lance 1 had a pennon of red wool and a head 
of costly gold ; it was large and coloured, adorned with 
gold work and with a point of pearl. Proud was Ane- 
pakCn, truly the first among maniris. 

143. His guards 2 were handsome, as in pictures; 
they had lances of jring-wood, wore gold worked coats 
and breeches of line make. They knew how to bear 
themselves as noble warriors of good families, the flower 
of Sunda’s youth. 

144. They brought their troops to the fore. The pati 
said “ Up now comrades, direct your attack towards the 
south, against the main army. There you will find the 
pati of Majapahit 

145. the one who has a cloth flag, the Gajah Mada 
with his dirty practices. Throw yourselves upon him, 
give him no chance to rest, follow him even to Maja¬ 
pahit, make your assault with closed ranks, and know 
no fear *\ 

146. Full of fighting spirit the troops moved forward ; 
[But, states Dr. Berg, in the following stanzas (146-157) 
there is no sign of any general attack; only further 
single combats, which he summarizes. Then it is told 
how AncpakCn and Larang-Agung fell:] 

158. Larang-Agung attacked like a bloodthirsty tiger 
who had come out to slay : all the animals of the jungle 
that he set upon fell overpowered, just as a dyke of 
sand, hit by a torrent, inevitably must succumb and be 
washed away. 

159. The pur a maniris Kuda-Wirada and Wira^astra 
tried to oppose him, but both were defeated. All who 
came in his way lost their lives. Larang-Agung, how 
long and furious was this hero’s attack. 

160. AnepakSn swung his sword above his head and 
hit out freely ; many of his opponents had to pay with 

1 xcatang; this last it would appear from the description, was 
exclusively a show weapon. 

* jajaka, a special corps, cf. Majapahit bOlakrama. 
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their heads ; the others fled in every direction; many 
ksatriyas were defeated. Pati Gajah Mada was angry, 
and stood opposite him in his car. 

161. It wasn’t long before the Sundancse pati in the 
course of his onslaught came face to face with the 
Majapahit pati : “ That’s a lucky chance that you came 
this way,” lie smiled. “ Do you remember what we said 
earlier, when we were in the padeban in the monk’s 
presence ? 1 

162. You have been successful in your ambitions to 
destroy the Sundancse; they will die as sacrifices for 
the land on Majapahit soil. Come, alight now and lot 
us fight each other, man against man on level ground, 
competing in the spilling of blood.” 

163. Gajah Mada answered at once, red with anger : 
“ I remember well what occurred earlier and I keep to 
what I said; the reason that I have come here is that 
I expected to meet you in battle and see what your 
bravery is worth. 

164. Come now a little nearer, so that I can cut off 
your head.” The Sundanese pati was furious ; he urged 
on his horse and rode round Gajah Mada who still stood 
firm on his car. 

165. He let his horse continue to circle round Gajah 
Mada, looking for a weak spot. Long did they thus com¬ 
pete in bravery. Gajah Mada was just like a grim lion ; 
standing on his car he made threatening gestures. Then 
the pati of Sunda sprang on the car, 

166 . with the intention of coming to grips with his 
opponent on it; but scarcely had he found a footing on 
the shafts in order to clamber further on to the car, 
than ken £nti ran his lance deep into AncpakCn’s belly, 
so that blood streamed forth. 

167. Anepak£n held his wound close with his hand, 
and did not fall back, but tried to resume his fight with 
Gajah Mada in a man against man combat. He wanted 

4 Cf. similar speech in ii, 180. 
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to climb right onto the car, but received a lance blow 
from Gajali Mada so that he fell head foremost to the 
ground. 

1C8. Again and again he tried to spring up, but he was 
finished ; blood spurted out. Larang-Agung was fighting 
with the mantris of Majapahit; he stood firm even 
though pressed on all sides; but he was overwhelmed 
and destroyed. So Larang-Agung, though lie could 
have kept himself out of the fight, paid with Ins 

life- „ 

[Summarizing only the next 32 stanzas, Dr. Berg says 
that the unfortunate course of events was communicated 
to the king of Sunda. He then decided to make an 
attack on the western army of Majapahit, which was 
under the command of the princes of Kahuripan and 
Daha. His last officers were killed in single combats.] 

200 . ... As to His Majesty the king of Sunda, he 
remained, owing to the loss of tandas and mantm, 
without any guard ; his men were killed ; clearly there 
were few left. 

201. Like a junk, which wants to cross the sea, but 
now has no rudder, while all sails and oarsmen are gone, 
so that there is no more hope and the end will be that 
she sinks in the open sea, so was the king’s battle. 

202 . He knew that his hour had come. Then he urged 
on his elephant. Now came his lionlike courage and his 
excellent kingly nature to the fore ; his eyes blazed like 
fire ; fierce as a lion without fear he attacked his enemies. 

208. A great number of knights from Kahuripan were 
defeated ; ksatriyas and chief mantris were killed by the 
tusks of his elephant; they fell into commotion and 
turned in every direction. Both the princes were 
infuriated: they stood on their elephants, bow in hand. 

204. It was not long before the elephants of the 
prince of Kahuripan and the king of Sunda furiously 
attacked each other; trunks upraised they went for 
each other with their tusks. The king of Sunda shouted, 
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“ What a lucky chance that I meet you as I had so 
desired. 

205. My intention in entering friendship was, that I 
should come into ton-relationship with my princely 
elder brother of Majapahit. That is now prevented by 
unlucky fate. Well, rejoice, princely elder brother, over 
the power of God, who clearly has ordained this. 

206. Let now your mark of favour, namely that you 
will be as a brother to me, be fulfilled. Let it now come 
to pass that we become brothers in wounds, competing 
in blood-shedding. Practice no treachery, but try to 
follow knightly principles.” 

207. The other laughed loudly and said : “ Well, my 
good younger brother, I won’t think of doing anything 
treacherous, but only of acting as a knight; I shall be 
pleased to do battle with you and to compete with you 
in the shedding of blood. Up younger brother, don’t 
hesitate to strike.” 

208. The king of Sunda was furious and came up to 
strike him down. He couched his white lance with its 
golden knob, pearl point, and glittering pennant; 
repeatedly he struck with his lance, but his opponent 
knew how to parry. 

209. His shield, struck by many lance blows, began to 
show holes ; a shower of pieces came off it; its pearls 
fell down. Then quickly up came the prince of Daha, 
and they jointly attacked the king of Sunda, who 
however remained undefeated. 

210. For some time they tried to drive each other 
into a corner and then sparred with their lances; both 
were battle heroes ; after that the braver hero, 1 who for 
some time had been harassed on all sides, was weary of 
defence. Suddenly he was outmanoeuvred : a spear 
which came at him diagonally he managed to ward off, 
but he got a stab from the prince of Daha; his chest 
was pierced. Also the prince of Kahuripan followed 

1 i.e. the king of Sunda. 
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him and struck the king with his lance. He fell back¬ 
wards from his elephant; his soul escaped to Visnu’s 
paradise. 

212. This event was accompanied by thunder, earth¬ 
quake, soft rain, and other ominous natural phenomena ; 
the sun’s glow decreased; a rainbow appeared. Those 
Sundancsc who had not been killed turned their flags, 
and all asked for their lives. 

218. Pitar 1 was a survivor. He now approached the 
king of Majapahit’s feet and, bowing, made a shnbah 
before him, and weeping said : “ Ah, sir, will you be 
indifferent 

214. that Pitar here, Your Majesty’s servant, in 
ceremonial manner comes to offer his homage, and 
surrenders his head and all that you may decree : many 
women still remain, the most fragrant part of your 
exalted Majesty’s servant’s sMcth” 

215. Pitiful were the words of him who supplicated 
for their lives and to whom tears stood nearer than 
laughter. The king was filled with mercy and contentedly 
he accepted. Now were matters discussed by the mantris 
of Majapahit. 

216. They who had escaped with their lives approached 
the king’s feet, they sat there with the three royal ones, 2 
under the banyan : “ Ah, exalted Sir, now the mantris 
and tandas are here; only a few survive of the youth, 
the bloom of the land.” 3 


Extracts of Pertinent Material from Notes at 
end of Berg’s Translation 


(1) ii, 38, 39. The places mentioned were in or near 
the kraton (palace) complex. 

(2) ii, 54 ff. In the text the emblem of Hayam 


: and Hay^uruk ^ 

* In the first part of the Third Canto we are told how the queen, 
princess, and wives of the dead mantris of Sunda killed themselves with 
their kerises on the battlefield. 
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Wuruk is given as a makara, of the prince of Daha as 
a water-hen, of the prince of Kahuripan a bull, of 
Gajah Mada a wild elephant. But Krom pointed out 
that in Ndgarakjldgama, xviii, 3 and 4, the emblem of 
the prince of Daha is a daha flower, of Ilayam Wuruk 
a wilwa fruit, of the prince of Kahuripan is not 
mentioned, while that of the prince of Lascm is a white 
bull. Why the discrepancy ? Berg suggests it may be 
because this is a campaign whereas the Ndgarakrldgama 
refers to a royal tour only. 

(8) ii, 59. Bogor was perhaps situated in Ceylon or 
North Sumatra, whence elephants were exported to 
Java. Supratika, a traditional name for elephants, is 
of Mahdbhdrala origin. 

(4) ii, 140. Reference is to the two giants who in the 
Mahdbhdrala schemed to get world mastery through 
their practice of ascetisism. It was believed that they 
could only die by each other’s hand, so Brahma sent 
the nymph Tilottama to arouse jealousy, as a result of 
which they fought to the death. 

I shall now try to analyse such strategical and tactical 
material as the above account seems to contain, bearing 
in mind that we must not expect too much from an 
author who was a poet rather than a military expert. 

' The Majapahit army seems to have left the capital in 
an order not unlike the makara array we have already 
mentioned, in that the order was : troops of the sendpati 
(Gajah Mada), his mantris , the sendpati himself (stanza 
51), the king on an elephant (53), the prince of Daha 
on an elephant, followed by his officers mounted on 
horses (55-7), the prince of Kahuripan on an elephant 
followed by his mantris who were on horseback (58-62). 
But by the time battle was joined the disposition of the 
army is given in greater detail and the position of the 
great chiefs has been changed. This follows the ancient 
Indian practice where the wings were under the real or 
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nominal command of princes. Now there is a centre 
with a vanguard, under the commander-in-chief Gajah 
Mada, a right wing (or eastern army) and a left wing 
(or western army). The left wing consists of the troops 
from Kahuripan and Duha, the names of whose com¬ 
manders we were told in stanzas 39 and 41. These have 
now been joined by their princes who were ‘ m the 
midst of their troops” while the mantris rode m front 
(88) The king was with the right wing (82). lhe 
princes, moreover, were to take part in actual combat 
in Epic style. The right wing advanced against Bubat 
along a river bank and had to contend with a part of 
the Sundancsc force that had taken to boats. 

The progress of the battle may be briefly summarized 
as follows: At first the Majapahit vanguard was 
repulsed and the right wing suffered a considerable 
defeat (92-4). The fighting on the left wing was more 
even but, apart from general tumult, it was mainly a 
matter of single combats among chiefs (97-8). Despite 
heavy losses, even to the guard, the Majapahit centre 
was rallied by its commanders and urged to new efforts 
(129). After several Sundanese knights had been killed 
in single combat, the rest were about to flee. But they 
were rallied by two chiefs, the one on an elephant, the 
other on a horse (138-140), who urged their men to 
attack the Majapahit centre. After these two heroes 
had failed and been killed, the king of Sunda, seeing 
how matters stood, resolved to make an attack (an amok 
indeed) with his remaining forces on the Majapahit ett 
win* (177). Finally, the king of Sunda, who is left 
alone, is set upon and despatched by the princes of 

Daha and Kahuripan. . 

The short account of these events given in the 
Pararaton gives a few details which do not wholly agree 
with the above, but they do not suggest superior veracity, 
any more than do that chronicle’s obscure reasons for 
the cause of the trouble. It is stated that the king of 



i 
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Sunda was the first to be killed. This seems absurd, for 
such a disaster at the outset would almost certainly 
have ended the conflict at once. Then the decisive defeat 
of the Sundanesc is put down to an attack by mounted 
Javanese niantris. Although by both accounts the 
mantris were mounted, this sounds too much like a 
concerted cavalry charge 1 to ring true. Despite this 
success, the Pararaton admits that a last attack was 
made by some Sundancse who had reached Gajah 
Mada’s car and perished before it. The Pararaton 
chronicler seems to take a much more pro-Javanese and 
less magnanimous view than does the author of the 
Kidung Sunda. 

In attempting to estimate the degree of evidential 
value that may be attributed to the Kidung Sunda's 
account, I now propose to make some crucial tests of 
its character and content by comparison with the Epic. 
By this I mean not merely the Indian Mahdbharata, 
but the Old Javanese version of it known as the 
Bhdrata- Y uddha. 2 

Do we find in the actual fighting in the Kidung Sunda 
the common use of chariots such as was the case in the 
Epic, but would be most improbable on Javanese 
terrain, especially at this late period ? No, we find only 
one chariot or carriage used in the actual combat, that 
of the commander-in-chief. This is not entirely 
unbelievable. The analogy may be worth mentioning 
that, with the Sumerians, by 2800 b.c. the chariot had 
been generally given up in war, except by the king, who 
still rode in one. 8 

Is the mass use of elephants referred to, for this 
would be impossible because the elephant is not native 
to Java and had to be imported from Sumatra ? No, 
elephants are the mounts of a few chiefs only. The use 

1 As indeed Krom takes it, Geschiedenis, p. 404. 

* Dutch trans. by R. Ng. Poerbatjaraka and C. Hooykaas, in Djawa, 
vol. xiv. 

3 C. L. Woolley, The Sumerians, p. 55. 
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of horses, too, is restricted to officers and, according to 
Raffles, 1 this was practically the case with the native 
armies of Java in later times, which consisted mainly of 
infantry. 

Do we find the artificial laws and formalities of 
idealistic warfare to be adhered to, over and above what 
we know was the case even in the Epic itself ? No, wc 
find no mention of such artificialities as that each type 
of warrior fought against his like. Wc find laws of 
conduct broken, as in stanza 199 and where the king 
of Sunda is set upon by both princes (210). 

Do wc find mention of superhuman feats and of the 
miraculous such as are so frequent in the Epics, the 
miraculous that is to say as distinct from a belief in the 
supernatural as manifested in the validity of omens, 
magic, etc., which were, of course, fully believed in 
throughout South-east Asia ? No, we find no warriors 
performing superhuman feats, over and above what 
could be expected of outstanding human heroes, and no 
mention of frankly miraculous weapons. 

Do we find the bow pre-eminent as a weapon of 
practical value, supported by such Indian weapons as 
discus, clubs, tridents, and ploughshares ? No, the bow 
is referred to only as borne by the two Javanese princes. 
Lance, javelin, and sword are the favourite weapons 
used by the chiefs, as by most South-east Asian warriors. 
The darts that in stanza 82 “ threatened to rain ’’ were 
most likely blowpipe darts, this weapon being mentioned 
as one of the arms of Javanese soldiers in stanza 89. 

The use of cannon (still more of muskets) by Majapahit 
forces in the fourteenth century is impossible ; but taken 
in conjunction with the lack of unreal Epic features, it 
tends to show that the author’s ideas on warfare had 
been mainly formed by the contemporary scene. That 
is to say, it is additional evidence that the author was 
describing the archaic warfare still practised when he 
1 Op. cit., vol. i, p. 329. 
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wrote, and that he was not thinking in terms of Epic 
literature. Moreover, the introduction of artillery, except 
for siege work, can have made little difference to time- 
honoured forms of field warfare in Java in the sixteenth 
or seventeenth century, for in the sixteenth century that 
was the case even in the less advanced parts of Europe. 
In Italy Machiavclli had such a poor opinion of the 
efficacy of artillery “ that he regarded it as practically 
useless when he wrote his Arte Mia Guerra, and only 
allowed that it might get off one or two discharges 
before battle was joined ”. 1 

To sum up: Despite a certain exaggeration, despite 
formal and repetitive dialogues and the use of stock 
situations, the clichds of the Javanese literary style, 
there is sound reason to believe that the Kidung Sunda 
docs provide a good general account, though not the 
technical description of a military man, of the sixteenth 
or seventeenth century Javanese warfare which seems 
to have still adhered closely to the old Majapahit 
pattern. There is, moreover, a possibility that the 
author had before him visual evidence of the appearance 
of Majapahit warriors and fighting. lie several times 
(stanzas 89, 85, 98, 148) mentions pictures, which could 
then easily have been a century or more old, or may 
have been copies of old pictures. Unfortunately we do 
not know to what extent they merely represented Epic 
scenes, or whether they depicted old Javanese heroes 
and battles. In the latter case they would have had a 
documentary value comparable to that of the Bayon 
reliefs for Khmer warfare. 

That my conclusion is likely to be right finds support 
from another and nearly contemporary literary source : 
the Malay Annals. Early in this work the author tells 
us of a certain Indian adventurer named Raja Suran 
who comes with his host to attack some strongholds on 

1 Sir Charles Oman, The Art of War in the Sixteenth Century, I/Ondon, 
1937, p. 50. 
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the Malay Peninsula. This is generally supposed to be 
a reference to the Cola raids of the eleventh century. 
But the author not only has vague ideas as to these 
events, he has no knowledge of Indian warfare as 
practised at that time, so lie draws on his considerable 
familiarity with the Indian Epics. Thus, he treats us 
to a rather amusing misquotation of the artilicial Hindu 
rules of lighting which prescribe that footman must 
light footman, horseman must oppose horseman and so 
on, rules which, as we have seen, were never kept even 
by the Epic warriors themselves. When Raja Suran 
attacked a country named Clang Kiu its defenders came 
out to offer battle before its famous fort of black stone 
and “ a dreadful noise arose, the elephants rushed 
against the elephants, and the horses bit the horses, 
and clouds of arrows flew across each other, and spears 
pierced spears, and lances encountered lances, and 
swordsmen encountered swordsmen . . . ”. 1 

In more matter of fact terms the author tells of the 
fall of Malacca to the Portuguese in 1511, describing 
events that he had himself witnessed. Here we find 
nothing that is inherently impossible for there is no 
reason to doubt the considerable bravery displayed by 
the Malay defenders. Indeed, we seem in this short 
graphic episode to witness the death blow to an ancient 
and knightly tradition before the overwhelming might 
of the European conqueror. That the intention was to - 
live up to traditional ideals of heroism cannot be doubted 
if we may believe that, as the Annals say, the young 
warriors, on the eve of the battle, said amongst them¬ 
selves : “ What is the use of sitting idly here ? Let us 
read a tale of war, which may be profitable to us.” So 
they asked for and received from the Prince a book of 
tales of epic valour of former days. Then : 

“ When the day was lighted, the Frangis [Portuguese] 
landed thousands on thousands, wit'll their whole host 
* Malay Annals, trans. Leyden, p. 11. 
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and weapons of war. Sultan Muhammad quickly 
collected his hulubalangs [champions] and marched out 
to encounter the Frangis. The Prince mounted the 
elephant Juru Damang, with Sri Audana on the neck 
of the elephant and Tun Ali on the croup. The two 
armies met, and the battle began, the Malacca men 
closing up stoutly, playing their creeses and spears, and 
the Frangis again fell back. When Alfonso de Albuquerco 
perceived his men giving way, he quickly supported 
them with a thousand soldiers with their musketry, and 
set upon the Malacca men, and the sound of the musketry 
was like thunder, and their balls fell like pease on a 
sieve. This was a severe attack, and the whole array 
of the Malacca men was broken, and all the champions 
of the Prince gave way, and the Prince stood alone on 
his elephant. As soon as Alphonso de Albuquerco saw 
the Prince left alone he enclosed him quickly round with 
soldiery, and the Prince singly contended with a long 
lance against all these Frangis—curse them—and the 
Prince was slightly wounded in the hand, and lifted up 
his hand which was wounded, and cried, ‘ You race of 
the Malays, are you not all ashamed to see me wounded 
here, take courage and stand by me.’ When the 
champions who had fled heard this, they all returned, 
and again made a furious onset and amoked the 
Frangis with their whole soul.” 1 

1 Ibid., pp. 855 f. 


CHAPTER V 


KHMERS AND CHAMS 


During the period fifth to eighth century a.i>. the 
warfare of both Khmers and Chams, like the rest of 
their culture, hud no doubt become very Indianized, 
though we have no bas-reliefs to testify to this in the 
graphic manner of Barabudur . 1 We have, however, some 
definite statements from Chinese sources. These are 
especially valuable as regards the Chams, whose 
expansionist tendencies towards the north early brought 
them into conflict with the Chinese in Annam. We have 
already seen by what ruse a Chinese commander threw 
the Cham elephants into confusion in a.d. 440. Again, 
in 005, when the Chinese invaded Champa by sea, they 
were presented with the same problem. This time they 
overcame the difficulty, after they had landed, by 
directing all their arrow fire against the Cham elephants, 
and again obtained victory . 1 

The Chams had already shown themselves to be poor 
neighbours to the Khmers by the fifth century, for the 
History of the Southern Ch'i 2 states that they were 
continually invading Fu-nan. The same history tells us 
that the king of Fu-nan rode an elephant, built palisades 
of wood, and had boats with bow and stem shaped like 
the head and tail of a fish. Of the military condition of 
the Khmers in the seventh century, before the Pre- 
Angkorian kingdom had undergone disruption, the 
HisUrry of the Sui, reproduced by Ma Touan-lin, gives 
us the following information : “ More than a thousand 
guards wearing cuirasses and armed with lances are 


G. Mnspero, Lt Royaume de Champa, Paris, 1928, p. 88. 
P. PeUiot, “ Le Fou-nan,” BEFEO, iii, pp- 70 f. 
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ranged at the foot of the stairs of the throne, in the 
palace rooms . . . the custom of the people is always to 
go cuirasscd and in arms, in such manner that the least 
quarrel leads to bloody combats.” 1 

It is soon after the establishment of the Angkonan 
kingdom that we begin to know more of the Khmcr- 
Cham warfare which was to occupy much of the time 
and strength of the two rivals until the thirteenth 
century. However, the first attempts, about a.i>. 813, 
by a Cham general named Scnapati l’ar, to test the now 
united Khmer state were never more than raids , 2 for 
Jayavarman II was a strong king and he was to reign 
for nearly half a century. A natural bellicosity and 
desire to expand whenever circumstances seemed propi¬ 
tious are sufficient reasons for the fighting of succeeding 
centuries. The same impulses actuated the Chams in 
their campaigns against Annamitcs and Chinese on their 
northern frontier, apart from their need to repel the 
Mongol invasion under Kublai Khan’s general Saga- 

tou. . 

Probably the Chams, owing to their early Chinese 
experience and training, remained more skilled at 
realistic warfare, despite Indianization, than were the 
Khmers. Their knowledge of stratagems must perforce 
have been sharpened by their continual quarrelling with 
the Chinese on their northern frontier. Nevertheless, the 
Chams seem usually to have been strong enough to face 
the Khmers in pitched battle. 

We may suppose that, except for certain traditional 
peculiarities, especially in regard to attire and favourite 
weapons, the strong Indianization common to both and 
the necessary give and take among habitual opponents, 
must have led through mutual loans to a fairly homo¬ 
geneous art of war in both cases. To give a couple of 

i Ma-touan-lin, Miridionaux, trans. d’Hervcy de Soint-Dcnys, 1888, 
p. 479. 

* G. Maspcro, op. cit., p. 106. 
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examples: the gall and the ballista, both of Chinese 
origin, though first used by the Chams, became in due 
course incorporated into the Khmer equipment. Con¬ 
sequently, for the Khmcr-Cham warfare of the ninth to 
thirteenth centuries I feel justified in giving here a 
combined account, although without definite evidence 
we cannot be sure that every detail applies to both 
protagonists. 

Chinese sources give much valuable information, but 
it is almost entirely, as one would expect, about the 
Chams, of whom the Chinese had so much first hand 
experience . 1 The evidence of Khmer and Cham inscrip¬ 
tions is more plentiful in those dating from the ninth 
and tenth centuries than it is in later times. This is 
probably because such information is contained mostly 
in the eulogies of kings. In the later centuries kings 
became less active as war leaders; hence their warlike 
qualities are then extolled in vaguer terms. These 
eulogies are often redolent with Mahabhdrata com¬ 
parisons, but, as I have already sought to establish, this 
docs not in itself destroy their documentary value, for 
the reason that the Indian Epics were a primary medium 
of Indianization. Boasting and exaggeration in pane¬ 
gyrics of kings arc to be expected and can be duly 
discounted. But what gives confidence in the reliability 
of the military information wrapped up in them is the 
absence of chariots, of really superhuman feats, and of 
the miraculous element so ubiquitous in the Epics. 
Indian weapons could be more legitimately expected in 
these inscriptions than in the much later Javanese 
literature that we were considering in the last chapter. 

The evidence of the inscriptions is supplemented by 
that of the bas-reliefs. Except where it is a question 
of some points of detail concerning accoutrements and 
weapons it will be wiser to confine our attention to 
twelfth century reliefs: the famous royal procession 

1 It is readily accessible in G. Maspero’s book, to which I shall refer. 
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{galerie histonque) of Angkor Wat, 1 and, more im¬ 
portant for actual warfare, the exterior galleries of the 
Bayon 2 and the similar representations of Bantday 
Chmar. The rest of the Angkor Wat reliefs, and most 
of those of the interior galleries of the Bayon (which 
include, however, another royal procession at the ends 
of the cast face) arc concerned with the Epics and Indian 
religious legends. Leaving aside the utterly fantastic 
representations of the Hindu legendary scenes, we shall 
do well, since we have really no need of them, to eschew 
also the Mahablidrata scenes, for there it was undoubtedly 
not Khmer warfare that the artists intended to depict. 
Yet this last fact seems to escape Groslicr when, in his 
painstaking and generally valuable analysis of the 
bas-relief scenes, he supposes that the chariots shown 
on the reliefs of Angkor Wat were used in combat by 
the Khmers. 3 

The dry season was naturally the usual time for 
warlike undertakings, beginning when there was no 
longer a chance of seeing a rainbow in the sky. 4 Mass 
levies were certainly needed when an important cam¬ 
paign was afoot. This is indicated not only by Tchcou 
Ta-kouan 5 * * for the wars against Siam in the thirteenth 
century but also by an early eleventh century inscription. 8 

1 Le Temple d 1 Angkor Val, part iii (La Galcrie dc Bas-Reliefs III), 
in Mtmoxrcs Archtologiques, tome ii, Paris, 1032. 

* Le Bayon iT Angkor Thom (Mission Dnfour). Paris, 1914. 

* George Groslicr, Itccherches sur les Cambodgiens, Paris, 1021, 
p. 98. Coedis seems to be under the same misapprehension when he 
says : “ It is known that the (Khmer) armies comprised four divisions : 
infantry, cavalry, elephants, chariots,” in referring to a word in a 
twelfth century inscription meaning “ divisions ” (BEFF.O, xxix, 
p. 315, n. 4). In the Siamese army, chariots, as one of the divisions of 
the classical fourfold army of India, had been replaced by artisans; 
as the twelfth century Khmers did not use chariots (they had been 
given up in India since the seventh century), it was probably they 
who originated this substitution. 

4 Inscr. of Pri Rup, a.d. 961, trans. by G. Coed&s, Inscriptions du 

Cambodge, i, Hanoi, 1037, stanzas Ixiii, cxlv, pp. 114, 125. 

* Mtmoires sur les Coulumes du Cambodge, trans. P. Pelliot, BEFEO, 

ii, p. 54 ; New version, Paris, 1951, p. 34. 

* Inscr. of Koh Ker, trans. G. Coedfcs, Inscr. du Cambodge, i, p. 51. 
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Besides the Khmcrs, contingents were also recruited 
from vassal peoples, notably the Siamese shown in 
the Angkor Wat procession, where they are labelled 
“ These arc the Syam Kuk But Coedes was incorrect 1 
in supposing that soldiers only clad in belts (like Mois) 
were vassal troops, for this is the basic garb of Khmer 
soldiers who lack, or who have discarded, their vests or 
coats. 

The Hindu concept of war as a religious sacrifice was 
fully recognized by the Khmcrs . 2 The riches taken from 
the enemy villages might be regarded as the sacrifice, 
after which the king might claim to have carried out a 
further sacrifice conformable to the Veda, like that of 
Yudhisthira, which Coedfes points out would be the 
horse sacrifice . 3 The wounds of the enemy were poetically 
described as the ritual flowers offered in “ this sacrifice 
which is battle ”. 4 The Rajahotar, or royal sacrificer, 
has an important position in the royal procession on 
Angkor Wat. 

Apart from this recognition of war as a sacrifice, light 
is thrown on an aspect of the Khmer religious prepara¬ 
tions for a campaign, in a late eleventh century inscrip¬ 
tion . 5 Here it is stated of a certain senapati Safigrama, 
a Khmer general sent to quell a rebellion, that before 
starting he visited the sanctuary of Siva of the 
PrithuSaila (the wide mountain), paid homage, and 
made offerings of gold, silver, and elephants, and 
implored victory over the foe. After gaining the victory 
he once more paid homage to the Siva of this mountain 
sanctuary ; and the rich presents he made to the shrine 
are enumerated. This is of special interest because it 
shows the fundamental desire of the Khmers to associate 


1 Le Bayon d'Angkor Thom (Mission Dufour), Pam, 1014, p. 23. 
* Inscr. of Mdbon, a.d. 952, cxxvi, trans. L. Finot, BEFEO, vol. xxv. 

3 Inscr. of Prd Rup, cxcviii, loc. cit., p. 130. 

4 Inscr. of’ Prea Ngouk, face C, stanzas 82, 51-56, in Barth and 
Bergaigne, Inscriptions sanskrites du Cambodgc, p. 106. 
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the ancestor mountain god, Hinduizcd as Siva, with the 
venture, and thus to obtain his aid in bringing about its 
success. 

At about the same time, in Champa, a.d. 1064, 
Rudravarman III, contemplating an invasion of Annam, 
made some splendid gifts to the goddess of the kingdom 
Yah Pu Nagara “ to show her his devotion The gifts 
included a vase with lid and plate, some solid silver 
vases, a silver Cambodian jug, and a golden parasol . 1 
The intention was the same as with the Klimers, though 
the goddess, we may note in passing, was not specifically 
associated with a mountain. 

Another point that may be noticed here, in connection 
with this religious aspect, is the frequency with which 
it is mentioned in the Khmer inscriptions that the king 
made conquests in the four directions or over the four 
quarters . 2 The king’s divine power was held to be 
derived from his connection with Siva through the axis 
of the sacred mountain, of the palace built in its likeness, 
and which thence radiated out to the four quarters. 
The offerings made to the deity before a campaign 
were undoubtedly to assure that this power accom¬ 
panied the king or his generals on their missions 
to subdue the royal enemies in each of the four 
directions. 

It has been suggested 3 that a single combat shown 
as taking place to the right of the naval battle on the 
Bayon reliefs, represented a ritual contest in which one 
man stood for the enemy. Such was the custom with the 
Greeks, according to Plutarch, the winner, of course, 
always to be a Greek, and an omen of Alexander’s victory 
was obtained in this way. If there is substance in 
this suggestion (and it is by no means certain that 
there is), a survival of it may possibly be recognized in 
1 G. Maspero, op. cit., p. 140. 

* e.g. Inscr. of Prfc Rup, xxxvi, cxlvi, !oc. cit., pp. 110, 125. 
s P. Paris, “ Lcs Bateaux de Bas-reliefs Khmers,” BEFEO, xli, 
p. 845. 
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the Siamese rite, noted by Pallegoix , 1 of decapitating a 
dummy representing the enemy, just before the forces 

embarked. . 

Prior to the start of the royal procession on the 
Angkor Wat reliefs the king is shown conferring with 
his ministers and generals. The commandcr-m-chicf 
(sendpati or mdhdsendpali) was usually a prince, both 
with the Khmcrs and Chains, often the king’s brother. 
But, at least in later times, the title sendpati was often 
given to members of the royal family without any 
connotation of generalship . 2 Of other officers we have 
little detailed knowledge. However, we have a short 
biography of a certain Pracantfasimha, worthy member 
of a family of Khmer dignitaries in the reign of 
Jayavarman I. His first appointment was the very 
honourable one of recruiter of the royal guards. Then, 
having received the title of Samantanauvaha, he 
became chief of the rowers, and was finally advanced 
to the seemingly more combatant post of captain of 
a thousand men from Dhanvipura, going to war ”. 3 

The officers, like the princes and the king himself, 
were always accompanied by their parasols (white in the 
case of the king), banners, and other marks of distinc¬ 
tion . 4 This is clear from the way they almost fill the 
background in the scenes of parade on the reliefs, as 
well as from the remark of Tcheou Ta-kouan, who said of 
the princes and ministers that “ their red parasols are 
innumerable ”. The parasol of a defeated leader on his 
elephant is often shown with broken handle. Another 
type of functionary of importance in war as in peace 
was the astrologer. He is mentioned both in inscriptions 
and by Tcheou Ta-kouan, but we have no direct 
knowledge of his activities. 


» Pallegoix, Description du Royaumt ^ ou S,am - 1 - P- £}& • 

* Inscr. of Ta Prohm, a.d. 1186. trans by Coedfes REFEO 

* Inscr. of Tart Krnrt, xvi-xix, trans. Coedfcs, Inscr. du Cambodg , 

h «' For detailed descriptions, see Groslier, op. cit., ch. vni. 
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As to the numerical strength of the forces at the 
command of Chams or Khmcrs it is diflicult to obtain 
any trustworthy statistics. According to the earliest 
Chinese information, relating to the period of Chinese 
influence in the fourth century a.d., Fan Wen disposed 
of 40,000 to 50,000 men. This number was later much 
increased; in the eighth century the royal guard alone 
numbered S.OOO. 1 With the Chams the infantry formed 
the greater part of the military strength, 2 and no doubt 
it was the same with the Khmcrs. 

A Khmer inscription 3 mentions troops of horses as 
forming part of the royal army, and a Chinese source 
mentions a small force of 400 horse accompanying the 
Cham king to war. 4 But it seems clear from the bas- 
reliefs that the use of horses was in practice almost 
confined, as in Java, to officers in command of infantry 
units. Even in the Angkor Wat procession, from which 
the mass of infantry is absent, nearly all the horsemen 
are followed by parasol bearers, showing that they are 
intended to represent officers. This is also borne out 
by what one sees in the scenes of actual combat on the 
Bayon reliefs. It is further supported by the known 
rarity of horses in these kingdoms, which we shall see 
is confirmed below by the record in Chinese history of 
the failure of the Chams to introduce horse archery. 
Angkor Wat would give an entirely wrong impression 
were it not borne in mind that this is essentially a 
parade of chiefs alternately mounted on elephant or 
horse, these being separated by small escorts of foot¬ 
men. 

Both Chams and Khmcrs relied very considerably on 
their elephants, and it seems that, despite the success of 
some early Chinese tactics directed against them, they were 
sometimes used to good effect against the Annamites 

1 G. Maspero, op. cit., p. 27. 

* Ibid. 

3 Prt Rup, lxxii, loc. cit., p. 118. 

4 G. Maspero, loc. cit. 
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in later times. 1 The elephant corps forming a 
division of the Cham army is said to have often attained 
1,000 head. 2 We do not know exactly how they were 
employed tactically, apart from the fact that, as we can 
see from the Bayon reliefs, when ridden by chiefs they 
must often have been involved in single combats in the 
general meldc. In such fighting the elephants themselves 
took a prominent part, rending the opposing animals 
with their tusks or catching any near-by foot soldiers in 
their trunks and hurling them into the air. Unlike the 
Indian custom, only one warrior rode each elephant. 
Before him, on the elephant’s neck, sat the mahout, 
often shown os having a shield on his left arm. In the 
Angkor Wat procession the warrior often stands erect 
on the platform, sometimes then steadying himself by 
holding a cord attached to the balustrade. 

With the Chains the baggage train was made up of 
pack elephant? and perhaps some mules. 3 Of the Khmer 
camp followers, as they appear on the Bayon reliefs, 
Groslier has written as follows: “ In the numerous 
troop movements a veritable cohort of people serve as 
followers. The cast face of the Bayon is typical: one 
secs women of all sorts, of which some carry musical 
instruments (harps); others their child on hip, shoulders, 
or head ; ox carts follow, heavily laden ; pack elephants 
arc loaded with sacks; the porters of game (deer 
suspended by their feet from crossbars), torches, boxes, 
gourds, jars, etc. Pigs are led on strings. Under an 
unyoked cart a fire has been lighted and rice is cooking 
in this improvised bivouac.” 4 

The use of carts reminds one that there were some 
excellent roads in Cambodia, the embankments of which 
can still be distinguished among the forests and waste 
land. There were six main arteries, all except one 

1 G. Maspero, op. cit., pp. 194, 214. 

* G. Maspero, op. cit., p. 27. 

» Ibid. 

* G. Groslier, op. cit., p. 87. 
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radiating from Angkor, 1 and we may suppose that these 
were used for military purposes. An inscription referring 
to the Cham invasion of a.d. 1X77 speaks of the Cham 
king “ transporting his army on ratha ”. 2 Since ratlia 
must mean carts not chariots, the question arises as to 
whether infantry were sometimes saved some of the 
ardours of the journey in this manner. There appears 
to be no other evidence in support of it. 

According to Chinese texts, Cham weapons consisted 
of “ shields, spears and halberds, bows and crossbows; 
the arrows, of bamboo, were not feathered, but the 
points were poisoned ”. 3 Cham sculptures show also 
swords and daggers. There is good reason to believe 
that from early times the Chams possessed the kcris, 
though, as in Java, this does not appear to have been 
a recognized weapon during the classical period, being 
absent on the sculptures. Some apparently ancient 
examples have been found 4 ; and it is of interest to 
note that the Cham auxiliaries serving in the Siamese 
army of the early part of the nineteenth century are 
shown in a Bangkok temple fresco as armed with the 
keris as their distinctive weapon. 5 

The lance or spear is the commonest of the Khmer 
weapons, cases of them being attached to the sides of 
the elephant platforms. The phkak is seen less in actual 
combat than in processions. By the twelfth century it 
largely replaced the sword and is the most distinctive 
of Khmer arms. Persisting among the modern Mois, and 
finding its way into Malaya’s iron age culture as the 
tulang mawas, the phkak seems to be of very ancient 
origin, even though, like the keris in Java, it may have 
only returned to favour as a warrior’s weapon after 

1 Ibid., p. 95. 

5 BEFEO, xxiv, p. 824. 

* G. Maspero, op. cit., p. 27. 

4 M. Colani, “ Rssai d’Ethnographie Compar6e," BEFEO, vol. xxxvi, 
pp. 225-7. 

* JSS, vol. xxvi, p. 160. 
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Indianization was on the wane. While I can only 
mention the similarity with great reserve, it is interesting 
to note the resemblance of the phk&k to a Sumerian 
weapon described as “ a scimitar-blade of thin copper 
attached to a crooked wooden handle by copper bolts 
and a gold band ’’- 1 

Swords and daggers were also in use, the latter often 
worn in sheaths suspended from belt or collar, or 
attached to the cuirass. The club, the weapon of the 
Khmer gate guardian, is relatively rare in the hands of 
warriors. Bows and arrows arc present in every scene 
of combat. For close fighting the elephant warrior lays 
aside his bow in favour of javelin or spear. The cross¬ 
bow and the ballista, not mentioned in inscriptions, 
seem to have been introduced from China, via Champa, 
late in the twelfth century, since they do not occur on 
bas-reliefs prior to the Bayon. 

The cross-bow, as we have seen, had long been known 
in Indochina to the Chams at least. The ballistas, of 
several types, and carried on elephants or mounted on 
wheels, which make such a sudden appearance on the 
Bayon reliefs, have been made the subject of a technical 
study by P. Mus. 2 He has shown that they were 
developed in China in response to the great progress in 
the art of fortification there, and that they were intro¬ 
duced by the Chinese into Champa. The Khmers would 
then be likely to copy them. That they actually did do 
so is supported by the probability that there were Chams 
in Jayavarman VII’s army; also by the fact that one 
of the ballistas shown following a Khmer army is served 
by two soldiers who are evidently Cham since they wear 
flower-like head-dresses. 3 So here Cham specialists are 
playing a part comparable to that which would in later 
Indochinese armies be played by Portuguese artillery- 


» C. L. Woolley. The Sumerians, p. 54 ; the weapon is illustrated 
in L. Delaportc, Mesopotamia, London, 1925, Fig. 9. 

1 P. Mus., “ Les Balistes du Bayon,” BEFEO, vol. xxix, pp. 831-341. 
3 Ibid., pi. xlviii B. 
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men. They follow in the rear of the Khmer army, with 
the spare horses. Since they take no part in the battle 
scenes it seems clear their use was for siege work. 

A weapon that is only mentioned once in Khmer 
inscriptions 1 is the discus. It is said of Jayavarman V 
that “ when like the discus-bearer (Visnu) he threw his 
discus in battle . . . ”. Since the discus is not seen on 
the bas-reliefs and is not mentioned elsewhere, one may 
well doubt if it was indeed ever used by thcKhmcrs. How¬ 
ever, one must note that the inscription is relatively early. 

The ancient Khmer weapons were often richly 
ornamented. An inscription mentions “ swords with 
gold hilts ” and “ shields adorned with gold, lances 
adorned with silver ”. 2 The statement of Tcheou Ta- 
kouan 3 that when he visited Cambodia the Khmers 
were armed with lance and shield only, cannot be 
accepted. But it does suggest that by that time there 
had been sufficient decay in the Khmer armament for 
the lance and shield, the basic weapons of South-east 
Asians, to be most in evidence. As will be seen below, 
there is some reason to believe that he may have been 
right when he said that, except for the king, the Khmers 
had no helmets or cuirasses, at least for use in actual 
combat. 

Besides their shields the Chams, at any rate in earlier 
times, had cuirasses for protection, which according to 
the Chinese texts, were of plaited cane . 4 So, indeed, had 
the Khmers, but by the twelfth century these seem to 
have been generally used only for parades. While they 
are shown in the royal procession, as worn by all except 
the archers who only have little vests, they are absent 
from scenes of actual fighting. Then only the king wears 

1 Inscr. of Prasat Komphu’s, a.d. 972, xxxii. Cocdfes, Jnscr. du 
Cambodge, i, p. 177 ; and its copy, the inscr. of Prea Eynkosey, Barth 
and Bergaigne, op. cit., p. 91. 

* Inscr. of Prah KO, late ninth century, xxxii, xxxiv, Cocd&s, Inscr. 
du Cambodge, i, p. 28. 

s Tcheou Ta-kouan, op. cit., trans. P. Pelliot, BEFEO , ii, p. 58. 

4 Maspero, op. cit,, p. 27. 
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a cuirass, as he seems to have done on all occasions, for 
Tcheou Ta-kouan says that he had “ his body sheathed 
in armour so well that even knives and arrows striking 
it could not wound him ’V The Khmer soldiers often 
fought in their belts only, but their full dress seems to 
have included a short-sleeved short vest, or longer 
cut-away coat. 

Shields were round or rectangular, the latter arched 
or convex, and often with the upper part decorated. 
Large shields were adapted to the platforms of the war 
elephants. On Bant<5ay Chmar an alignment of five 
shields to form u rampart is seen a ; and on the Bayon 
two giant spearmen stand behind a tall shield mounted 
on wheels and pushed by other footmen. 

Helmets of various types, sometimes topped by 
animal emblems, also by the twelfth century belong to 
royal processions not to actual combat. The Khmcrs 
fought bareheaded, though the Chams arc shown wearing 
their peculiar reversed flower head-dresses. It has been 
suggested 3 that these may be of Indian origin since 
something similar appears on the Ajanta frescoes. 
Heinc-Gcldern has drawn attention to the strange 
resemblance of the helmets of certain Nias islanders to 
those of the Khmcrs : “ The helmets of Nias with their 
ornaments of golden or gilt metal boughs find their 
nearest counterpart in the helmets of ancient Angkor 
in Cambodia.” 4 Further research may show whether 
the resemblance is due to direct borrowing, to a common 
early Indian influence, or to a common prehistoric 
basis. 

While a single Cham inscription remarks that the king 
“ is skilful in the use of all arms ”, 6 a boasting of weapon 

1 Tcheou Ta-kouan, Ioc. cit., p. 54. 

* Groslier, op. cit., p. 87. 

* By Coedis in Le nation <T Angkor Thom (Mission Dufour), p. 23. 

‘ R. Hcine-Gcldern, J1SOA, 1937, p. 158. note. 2. 

* Inscr. of Jaya Indrnvarman, a.d. 1170 in R. C. Majumdar, Champa, 
Lahore, 1927, No. 81, Book HI, p. 199. 
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knowledge is commonplace in the eulogies of Khmer 
kings. In ancient India the word Dhanurveda , though 
originally applied to the bow (dhanu) is usually held to 
have come to mean the art of weapons generally. So far 
as is known to me it is actually mentioned in only one 
Khmer inscription, and there it has definitely its original 
sense of knowledge of the bow: “ Twanging his bow 
with a lively noise, showing himself as the Dhanurveda 
incarnate, he showed his superiority in the art of 
handling the bow.” 1 The same inscription later refers 
to “ the position of the bow named mandala . . . ” ; 
and Coedfcs remarks in a footnote that this is known 
from $abda/calpadruma, iii, 441, citing an extract from 
the Dhanurveda explaining the stanza. 2 

Other references to the Khmer king’s dexterity with 
the bow are in the following terms: “ Filling the 
cardinal points with the sound of his bowstring, he made 
to shower down in the combat an abundant rain of 
arrows.” 3 “ Although he was the first among archers, 
twanging his bow and filling space with the sound of its 
string, he was so skilled that he could if he wished, 
handle his bow without making any noise at all.” 4 * 
More simply: “he carried out in a superior manner 
the usual handling of bows.” 6 

Sometimes the Khmer king’s skill in other weapons 
was extolled: “ The renown acquired by this king 
(Rajendravarman) in the science of arms ... it was a 
game for him to cut in three a large bar of iron, striking 
it lightly with a single blow of his sword, as though it 
had been a banana stem. What’s the use of speaking of 
the blow of his sword on the enemy’s body made of 
flesh ? ” 6 ; “ Making his arrows pierce objects as thin 

1 Inscr. of Prd Rup, clii, loc. cit, p. 125. 

* Inscr. of Prd Rup, cxciv, loc. cit., p. 180. 

3 Inscr. of Prasat Komphu’s, xv, loc. cit., p. 175. 

4 Inscr. of Prd Rup, xxv, loc. cit., p. 109. 

8 Inscr. of Mdbon, a.d. 952, cxxix, trans. Finot, BEFEO, xxv. 

* Inscr. of Prd Rup, xxii, xxiii, loc. cit., p. 108. 
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as stalks, cutting all the heads of his enemies, bearer of 
the sword, bearer of the baton, crushing the frontal 
bosses of the elephants, he showed in the science of 
arms exceptional dexterity.” 1 

A knowledge of charmed weapons and of the means 
of securing invulnerability is shown in the following 
extracts: “clever at handling the magic sword” 2 ; 
“ thanks to the powerful magic of his formulas and of 
his herbs, his enemy’s sword couldn’t cut a shoot of 
blue lotus, as though it had been iron. What’s the use 
of speaking of his body, comparable to diamond ? ” 3 
Rather less confidently: “ Although his body was 

invulnerable, he stopped the missiles of the enemy 
by means of protective screens which threw them 
back.” 4 

War magic and the quest for invulnerability, indicated 
in the above quotations, no doubt formed a major part 
of the military preparations of Khmer and Cham soldiers 
of all ranks. Unfortunately we have no details, except 
as to the use of human gall in sympathetic magic. The 
custom was noticed in Cambodia by Tcheou Ta-kouan, 5 
the Khmcrs having probably derived it from the Chams 
in whose inscriptions there is mention of “ the supreme 
king of kings . . . possessor of the elephant bathed with 
gall, pittadvipa Its use was not confined to elephants : 
“ The Chams have a barbarous belief that human gall, 
taken as a drink, is a splendid stimulus which makes 
one terrible in war. One takes it alive, from the wounded 
enemies. Mixed with rice spirit, it gives a drink that 
makes the body thrill, say the Indochinese ”. fl 

Apart from their palisaded camps which they used as 
temporary strongholds, or the use of war boats drawn 


1 Inscr. of Prfc Rup, xxix, loc. cit., p. 109. 

* Inscr. of Ta Prohm, Javavarman VII, a.d. 1186, xxvu, trans. by 
G. Cocdfes, BEFBO, vol. vi. 

* Inscr. of Prfe Rup, xxiv, loc. cit., p. 100. 

* Inscr. of Prfe Rup, lxxxiv, loc. cit., p. 117. 

* Tcheou Ta-kouan, op. cit., trans. Pclliot, BEFEO, u, p. 51. 

* Ibid., p. 51, note 4 : quoted from Aymonier. 
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up on land to form a defensive square, 1 the Cliams and 
Khmers both had considerable knowledge of fortifica¬ 
tion. The defences of a Cham capital arc thus described 
in an early Chinese text: “ Its ramparts were formed 
by a first course of bricks six li and a hundred and 
seventy paces round ; and measuring from east to west 
650 paces; this first course was 20 feet high ; above 
rose a wall of bricks 10 feet high and pierced by square 
loopholes ; the wall itself was surmounted by palisades, 
and the whole was dominated by pavilions and towers 
reaching 70 or 80 feet. The town had thirty gates.” 2 
And Clacys has made a detailed comparison of the 
remains of the Cham citadel at Tra-Ki6u with the data 
provided by Chinese texts. 3 

What the Khmers could do in the fortification of their 
capital is well known from the massive stone walls of 
Angkor Thom, which replaced in the twelfth century 
earlier defences of moat and mound. For details the 
reader may refer to the architectural works. Although 
the newly introduced ballistas were primarily intended 
for siege work, it seems probable that the larger Cham 
and Khmer cities and strongholds were seldom taken 
except by treachery and surprise. Thus, in a.d. 1177 
Angkor fell to an unexpected Cham naval attack, the 
land fighting having been indecisive. Captured enemy 
cities were often burnt. 4 

A Cham army on the march was accompanied by the 
music of conches and drums, we arc told in Chinese 
texts 5 ; and every defile of Khmer forces shown on the 
bas-reliefs shows frequent orchestras attending the 
marchers. Most noticeable is the large gong beaten with 
two sticks by a little man, who gambols beside it, his 

1 G. Maspcro, op. cit., p. 216. 

* Ibid., p. 23. 

* J. Y. Clacys, “ Simhapura, La Grande Capitale Chame," RAA, 
vol. vii, 1081 . 

4 Inscr. of Mlbon, cxlvi; Inscr. of Prt Rup, xxviii, loc. cit., p. 109. 

* G. Maspero, op. cit., p. 27. 
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diminutive size probably being a convention to allow 
the gong to be seen. “ When he (Jayavarman V) sets 
out on the march,” states an inscription, 1 “ with the 
noisy drums with which agreeably mixed the sonorous 
copper cymbals, with the Icaradi, the timila, the lutes, 
the flutes, the bells and the tambourines, with the 
purava, the tymbals, the blicri, the kahala, and the 
multitude of conches, he continually inspired terror into 
the enemy by the multitude of his instruments of 
music.” 2 

Stringed instruments, whose sound was so much 
softer than that of drums and trumpets, are rarely seen 
on the march, being reserved rather for palace and camp. 
So we can deduce that while the martial music might 
serve to embolden the men, its further purpose was that 
of frightening the enemy. And with this object in view 
it was carried right on to the battlefield : “ By the 
terrible and repeated noise of his (Rajendravarman’s) 
drums in the combat, the kings of the kings, like a herd 
of oxen seized with fear ...” 3 were no doubt com- 
pletcly discomfited. 

On the march, or while resting in camp, the Khmer 
soldiers sometimes practised with mock duels. Probably 
this was the full extent of their training for combat, since 
according to Chinese reports neither Khmcrs nor Chains 
did much in this way. 4 On the reliefs of Bant^ay Chmar 
a duel is shown in progress in which two warriors arc 
sparring with lances whose iron heads are covered by 

The battlefields were usually the hard baked plains 
from which the padi had been harvested and, as m 

» Inner, of Prnsat Komphu’s, xxvi, xxvii, loc. cit., p._ 176. 

* Fnr descriptions of the various Khmer musical instruments, see 
GroS op. cit c “ xi, with illustration. ; with these may be com- 
paredHopkins’ account (loc. cit.. PP . 318-321) of the marUal music of 
India, including mention of the bhari. 

* Inscr. of Prasat Kompbu 8, xiii, loc. cit., p. i7j. 

« G. Maspcro, op. cit.. p. 140, n. 3. 

* G. Groslicr, op cit., p. 87. 
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ancient India, perhaps their chief characteristic was 
dust: “ The earth in its anger transforming itself into 
dust during the march of this king (Rajcndravarman), 
hid the sun in sight of producing Fortune ” 1 ; “ the 
dust raised by his (Rajcndravarman’s) army on the 
march.” 2 But an inscription of King Bhadravarman III 
of Champa succeeds in giving a little more varied picture 
of the typical battlefield : “ He, the king of Champa, 
like the son of Pandu, shines by his splendour in the 
battlefield; which is grey with the dust raised by the 
swift moving sharp hoofs of horses galloping high; 
whose surface has been died red with drops of blood 
like A6oka flowers, shed by means of various weapons ; 
and in the four regions of which the sound of war-drums 
were drowned by the roars of gigantic beautiful 
elephants.” 3 

King Rajcndravarman’s forces were ready to meet an 
enemy army “ even as numerous as his own ” 4 ; and 
even though “ he knew the stratagems ”, 6 lie claimed to 
be above making use of anything that savoured of 
realism.® 

In idealistic warfare the sole object of strategy, as 
we have said earlier, was to bring about a pitched frontal 
battle. That this might be successful, an important 
preliminary was to choose a suitable site for the battle¬ 
field. But where it was necessary to meet an invader 
who had the initiative, this might not be possible. So 
Jayavarman VII found when combating the Cham 
invasion of a.d. 1177. Then, states an inscription, 7 he 
had “ to begin a fight rendered laborious by Yama who 
was situated in the south, and which was lacking in 
prowess owing to the heat of the sun. ...” The meaning 

1 Inscr. of Prfc Rup, cxlvii, Ioc. cit., p. 125. 

* Inscr. of Prasat Komphu's, xii, loc. cit., p. 175. 

* Inscr. of Hod-Qu6, a.d. 000, trans. R. C. Majumdar, op. cit., p. 118. 

4 Inscr. of Prfc Rup, Ixxiv, loc. cit., p. 110. 

s Ibid., ci, loc. cit., p. 110. 

8 Ibid., clvii, loc. cit., p. 120. 

7 Trans. G. Cocdfes, BEFEO , vol. xxix, p. 324. 
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of this obscure passage is explained by Coedes in foot¬ 
notes. The intention was to convey that in this campaign 
(which ended in the Cham capture of Angkor), the 
Khmer soldiers lacked vigour by reason of the heat of 
the sun, and the reason for this can be found in 
Kaufilya’s Arthatidstra, where it is laid down that “ the 
army should be arrayed in a favourable position, facing 
other than the south quarter, with its back turned to 
the sun, and capable to rush as it stands.” 1 In this 
battle it was the Chams, not the Khmers, who obeyed 
this injunction; and the heat may well have been 
intolerable if, as Coedfcs says, the combat took place in 


the month May-June. 

Tcheou Ta-kouan 2 did not observe that the Khmers 
had any strategy or tactics, but he was looking, if at 
all from a Chinese and not from an Indian point of view. 
In ancient Indian war of the idealistic variety, tactics 
consisted mainly in the choice of an appropriate battle 
array, and we have one precious piece of evidence that 
the Khmers and Chams followed Indian precepts. 

The inscription of Prfe Rup says in a matter of fact 
way that inspires confidence that Rajendravarman broke 
“ the enemy army which had protected itself by the cakra 
array ”. 3 Such an array {vyuha), according to Kautilya, 
was considered suitable for use on level ground. 4 Like 
the padma, it is a synonym of the mandala or circular 
array, and what were the distinctions, if any, between 
them is not known. 5 “ The mandala has been defined 
as a battle order in which the wings, flanks, and front 
stood in close proximity to one another, without having 
any intermediate space between them.” 6 In the 
Mahabharata it was the most dreaded of all arrays, 

1 Arthoiaslra, x, 3. trans. R. Shamasastry, p. 397. 

* Tcheou Ta-kouan, op. cit. trans. Pelliot, BEFEO, u, p. o4. 

* Inscr. of Prfe Rup, cl, loc. cit., p. 125. 

.* I: c w.“ o--<S''p p : Ho: ^... 

(Chap. VII) distinguished clearly between cakra and padma arrays. 

* P. C. Chakravarti, op. cit., p. 114. 
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reputed to be invincible on all sides. Consequently, it 
would be interesting to know how Rajendravarman 
broke this array. If lie had broken it on the Epic model 
lie would have employed a narrow and compact column, 
such as the Pappus are supposed to have used against 
the circular arrays of the Kurus. “ On the first day the 
mandala was met by the suclii (needle) order, and on the 
seventh it was answered by the long phalanx (vajra) 
order. The tactical difference between the sudd and vajra 
arrays seems to be nil. If there is any, it is simply in the 
width of the columns of the army.” 1 But the fact is that 
we do not know how the Khmcrs employed their arrays. 

• The Khmer kings claimed to be masters also of the 
artifices of realistic war, even though, as we have seen, 
they scorned to use them. But, since our scanty 
knowledge of the tactics employed in Khmer-Cham 
fighting comes exclusively from Khmer inscriptions, it 
need not be accepted, as is represented to be the case, 
that the Chams alone stooped to realistic method. 
However, there is some reason to believe that they may 
have been more skilled in it, partly owing to the Chinese 
element in their genius, and partly owing to the 
experience they gained in fighting the Chinese. In 
a.d. 1284 the Cham guerilla tactics met with a good 
measure of success against the Mongol invaders under 
Kublai Khan’s general Sagatou. 2 

An interesting example of realistic tactics said to have 
been used by the Chams against the Khmers is recorded 
m an inscription of the reign of Jayavarman VII. It 
concerns an expedition that his son Srindrakumara had 
led against Champa before Jayavarman had actually 
come to the throne: “ Formerly the prince had gone 
to Champa. After he had taken the fortress that the 
Cham king Jaya Indravarman had made on the mount 
Cek Katan, the prince returned. The Cham generals, 

1 G. T. Date, op. cit., p. 78. 

1 G. Maspero, op. cit., pp. 181-188. 
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headed by Krvay Bha Yah Mah&t&Ia, led the Chams. 
At the time of 12 apkuy (noon ?) the vanguard of the 
Cham army, taking a short cut, secretly followed the 
Khmers and by a ruse surprised their rearguard which 
was not able to mass. The prince made all his forces 
return in order to bring help to his rearguard. Arrived 
at the mount Traya, he advanced against it just when 
the Chams were reassembling their vanguard to assault 
the mountain. The Khmer rearguard was completely 
broken; only thirty men were left. The prince came 
down and fought to the foot of the mountain. The 
Chams surrounded the prince, whose men were all too 
terrified to fight. Just then two nobles, the anak Sanjak 
3ri Dcva and the anak Sanjak Sri Vardhana, who were 
relatives of the prince, made a vow. . . . They came up 
to the prince and told him of it. Then they fought and 
threw themselves before him who sheltered behind them, 
and they repulsed the Chams who came up in great 
numbers; once struck down to earth they had only 
their bare hands with which to fight. The Chams, 
striking with their lances, mortally wounded them. They 
fell faithful to their vow. . . . The prince ordered royal 
rites (for them) . . . arrived at the country of Kambuja 
he conferred upon the two anak Sanjak the title of 
amteii and raised statues to them.” 1 

Coedcs says that the whole passage is written in such 
extremely concise language that in places the translation 
is hypothetical. But the general sense is clear. As 
indicating how reprehensible were the Cham tactics 
considered to be, it is interesting to note that the 
Khmer word used for “ stratagem ” is the same as the 
one used in the inscriptions of the Angkor Wat hell 
scenes to describe the actions of a category of male¬ 
factors who are there shown expiating their crimes in 
company wdth thieves and cheats. 2 

» Trans. G. Coedte, BEFEO, vol. xxix, pp. 312-815. 

* G. Cocdfcs, loc. cit., p. 318, n. 4. 
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In a.d. 1172 there occurred an event which, had it 
been possible to exploit it in the way King Jaya 
Indravarman of Champa hoped, would have revolution¬ 
ized Cham warfare and probably that of the Khmcrs as 
well. In that year a Chinese officer, shipwrecked on the 
coast of Champa, taught the king the art of manoeuvring 
cavalry and of horse archery. The king was delighted 
at these tactics and commissioned the Chinese to go and 
obtain some horses for him in China. With the help of 
these the king gained some advantage in the invasion 
of Cambodia which, having assured peace with Annum, 
he then proceeded to launch. He tried to obtain more 
horses from Hainan, but the Chinese emperor issued an 
edict prohibiting all export of horses from the empire. 
Jaya Indravarman was therefore obliged to give up his 
intention of adopting the new tactics on a large scale . 1 

This occurrence is of special interest for the light it 
throws on some of the mechanics of culture change. 
Although there was so much friction with the Chinese 
and Annamites to the north, there seems to have been 
little peaceful intercourse. It would seem that warlike 
contact alone is not a fertile means of introducing 
innovations. Thus, the wrecked Chinese officer incident 
seems to have rather the character of a “ cultural 
accident ”, comparable to the earlier arrival of the 
adventurer Wen about a.d. 815. Both cases seem to 
afford good examples of the principle that the more 
advantageous appears to be an innovation the fewer 
need its introducers be. 

Very likely, in view of the comparative rarity of the 
opportunities, it was this same wrecked Chinese officer 
who also introduced the ballistas to the Chams. In both 
cases the Chams were very ready to accept the innova¬ 
tion, but owing to local circumstances it was only the 
ballistas that they were able to adopt. This shows that 
the Chams, and the Khmers, too, while there could be 
1 G. Maspero, op. cit., pp. 103 f. 
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no question of accepting Chinese ideas on war as a whole 
since these conflicted with the religious basis of the 
Indianizcd cultural pattern, were not above accepting 
any individual traits of material culture that offered an 
improvement. Finally, the Cham king’s failure to 
obtain horses from China affords a confirmation of my 
earlier conclusion that neither Champa nor Cambodia 
had any real cavalry division of the army. What few 
horses they had were used as mounts for officers and 
probably also to provide small troops to act as scouts. 

As in ancient India, the actual fighting must have 
largely centred round the single combats of the chiefs, 
the mass only lending their weight and taking advantage 
of any definite turn in the tide of battle. Certainly the 
inscriptions give such details as they do only of the feats 
of heroism of leaders. It is the same on the Bayon reliefs 
where the downfall of a chief is often indicated by broken 
parasol shaft or emblem. However, it must be added 
that the reliefs depict the common soldier as prancing 
into battle with apparent eagerness and as fighting with 
great spirit in the mclde. In hand to hand fighting the 
Khmer footmen seem often to have discarded or lost 
their shields and they then sometimes use their free hand 
to grasp an antagonist by hair or arm. Chinese accounts 
say that the Cham soldiers fought in parties of five, 
whose members mutually helped one another; if one 
fled the other four were liable to be punished with 

death . 1 TT _ . . 

An inscription of Uday&dityavarman II 2 speaks of 
the pleasure that this king derived from breaking an 
enemy’s bones in single combat. And it was after a single 
combat with the former king Dharanindravarman I that 
Suryavarman II obtained the throne in a.d. 1118. The 
battle lasted all day and developed on the fiercest lines, 


» G. Maapero, op. cit., p. 28. r r 

* Inscr. of Prasat Khna, a.d. 1060, xxxix, xli, trana. G. CoMes, 

Jnscr. du Cambodge, i, p. 211. 
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judging from the terms in which it is described in an 
inscription : “ Unleashing on the earth of combats the 
ocean of his armies, he delivered a terrible attack ; 
bounding on the head of the enemy king’s elephant, he 
killed it, just as Garuda alighting on a mountain peak 
kills a serpent.” 1 And how often in inscriptions arc 
Khmer kings represented as striking with their sword 
a shower of pearls from the frontal bosses of enemy 
elephants which are said to he decorated with 
them . 2 

On the reliefs of the Bayon, Cham leaders, and their 
escort arc seen to bend and raise their joined palms in 
token of submission . 3 Some men who appear to he 
prisoners sit in humble posture while two warriors or 
slaves hold up two heads of conquered enemies for the 
king to see . 4 What fate awaited the defeated and the 
captives ? 

The Khmer king Rajendravarman, at any rate, 
claimed to treat conquered enemies with the utmost 
magnanimity: “ After having beaten in battle a proud 
enemy king, he treated the king’s family with kindness, 
like the lion who has rent the king of elephants . . . ” ® ; 

“ Holding the sword in his hand, but compassionate to 
the unfortunate, he had pity on the enemy hero that 
he had vanquished ... he released numerous enemy 
heroes he had captured alive in the battle.” 0 

It was no doubt in the hope of receiving such generous 
treatment that, on the reliefs of Bantday Chmar, the 
following activities, on the part of the recently van¬ 
quished, are discernible : “ To the conquering king they 


' Inscr. of Ban Th’nt, trans. L. Finot, IiEh'EO, vol. xii, pt. 2, p. 27. 
Inscr. of Prt Rup. Ixxviii, loc. dt., p. 110 ; Inscr. of I'msat 

VlTxvjVdt ’ ’ P ‘ 170! InSCr - ° f P,ftSat Tor ’ Jft y nv “m>an 

wing^S. ST" <r ' AngkOT Thom < Mission Dufour), Int. gal., face W, 

4 Ibid., Ext. gal., face W. wing S. 51. 

4 Inscr. of MCbon, cxxii, loc. cit. 

4 Inscr. of Prt Rup, lxxxv, xci, loc. cit., pp. 117 f. 
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bring offerings of all kinds and animals such as a 
crocodile, its feet tied on its back, its nose bound round 
with ropes, some buffaloes, a bear, an elephant, some 
snakes, a beast with tied feet, covered with scales 
[pangolin], a pig, two muzzled tigers.” 1 Such offerings 
might save the donors’ lives. But wc cannot say to 
what extent good treatment was assured : on the same 
temple reliefs women prisoners are seen led by a cord 
round their necks, while three men arc shut up in a 
cage. 

As to the pay or rewards of the Khmer soldiers, we 
know little beyond the statement of lUjcndravarman 
that he distributed enemy goods according to merit . 2 
About the pay of the Cham soldiers wc arc better 
informed from Chinese sources : “ The pay consisted of 
subsidies in kind and they were exempt from tax. The 
ordinary soldiers received two bushels of rice a month 
and three to five winter and summer garments.” 3 

In a pitched battle, once some important leaders had 
been slain or had run away, the defeated side must 
usually have fled to the sheltering jungle, which was 
seldom far away. “ These lions which are the routed 
enemy kings, and who have escaped from the massacre, 
casting away their arms even in full battle, turned about 
and fled to the forest, become feeble gazelles frightened 
by the king of wild elephants.” 4 Then it was time for 
the drums to be beaten with renewed intensity, this time 
announcing the hour of victory. 14 His drum which, 
filling space with its rumbling and having for waves the 
joy of its noise, has resounded to proclaim on high his 
victory, and it resounds again to-day, imitating in a way 
the movement of the ocean.” 5 

When all was over we know that it was the custom 


* Groslier, op. cit., p. 87. 

* Inscr. of Mdbon, cxxiii, loc. cit. 

» G. Maspcro, op. cit., p. 28. 

4 Inscr. of Prd Rup, xciii, loc. cit., p. 118. 

» Inscr. of Prd Rup, xcviii, loc. cit., p. 110. 
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for the conqueror, be he Cham 1 or Khmer , 2 to set up 
pillars to commemorate the victory. This seems to have 
been, in the case of the Chains, in addition to a linga 
they also erected, and each soldier brought a stone to be 
used in the construction. The practice seems allied to 
the custom that was observed up to the tenth century in 
the Tamil and Kanarcsc country of setting up memorial 
stones to fallen heroes, which sometimes became objects 
of worship . 3 They were perhaps regarded as a kind of 
“substitute body” and if so the custom would be 
deep-rooted in pre-Hindu beliefs. 

Both Chams and Khmers possessed navies; and 
unlike what is the case with regard to ancient India, 
we are in a position to form a fairly clear picture as to 
the character of their naval warfare. The Chams often 
employed fleets of more than a hundred vessels. Besides 
barges they also used some junks in coastal fighting with 
the Chinese . 4 But in the naval battles between Chams 
and Khmers, with which we shall here be mainly con¬ 
cerned, the vessels were exclusively barges propelled by 
rowers. Such fleets generally operated in support of 
land armies. Even though the Chams, unlike other 
Indochinese peoples, were probably seafarers, they could 
not venture far from a shore held by friendly forces, 
because of the need, which restricted the range of all 
ancient naval warfare, of frequently replenishing fresh 
water supplies. That is why the eighth century depreda¬ 
tions of the Javanese on Cambodia and on the Cham 
coast, unsupported by armies, could never have been 
more than raids of short duration and relatively 
ineffective character. 

Since there are practically no references to naval 
fighting in the inscriptions, our main source of informa- 

* Insets, of Po Klaun Garni, Nos. 52-4, trans. R. C. Majumdar, 
op. cit., pp. 147-151. 

2 Inscr. of Ta Prohm, xiii, loc. cit. 

1 K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, The Colas, vol. i, p. 87. 

* G. Maspero, op. cit., p. 28. 
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tion, and it is an excellent one, is the bas-reliefs of 
Bantday Chmar and the Bayon. These graphically 
illustrate the naval battle which resulted in the liberation 
of the Khmcrs from the Cham invasion of a.d. 1177. 
The absence of marine forms amongst the fish, turtles, 
crocodiles, etc., swimming around the craft shows that 
the battle was fought in a river. , 

The war barges have been studied by Groslier and 
by Baris. 2 While the reader may refer to these authors 
for the technical details which are outside the scope of 
our present interest, I shall note here the conclusions to 
which the last-named comes as regards the origin of this 
type of vessel. Furthermore, both authors call attention 
to many facts which concern naval warfare. 

According to Paris, the war barges have nothing in 
common as regards shape to the later boats of China or 
to any Indian craft, but there is a similarity to ancient 
Han types and to the barges of Burma, Siam, and 
Indonesia. The figure-heads, in the shape of monster 
heads, like those of the dragon boats of Annam, are 
close to those on the Dong-So’n bronze drums. But 
basically the war barges of the reliefs are derived from 
the Malayo-Polynesian type which, in the Archipelago, 
became fitted with outriggers, adapted for ocean 
voyages. The vessels are huge dug-outs, as was observed 
by Tcheou Ta-kouan. On the basis of twenty-three 
rowers to a side, Paris calculated an average length for 
a barge of 27 metres. 3 To this description I have one 
point to add : when we speak of the barges of Burma, 
it is to be understood that the Burmans derived them 
from the Mons, the earlier inhabitants of the country. 
It is doubtless because of that, as I have pointed out 
elsewhere, 4 that the Burmese royal barges have the 


! £ Bas-Relief- Khmers,” BEFEO, 

vol. xii, pp. 335-861. 

* h! g’. Quaritch Wales, Siamese State Ceremonies, p. 114. 
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haiisa figure-head, this being the most popular Mdn 
emblem. 

Let us consider first the representation of the naval 
battle on the Bantday Chmar reliefs. In pi. xliv of 
Paris’ article, two Cham and two Khmer barges are seen 
in each of the two registers. The leading boats arc 
meeting head on and the Khmer soldiers arc starting to 
board the vessels of their enemies. The Khmer rowers 
are bareheaded, whereas those of the Chains wear the 
flower-like headdress. All row facing to the rear, i.e. in 
the European or Indian way, which is contrary to that 
of the Chinese. They are protected by long lattice shields 
of rattan, through holes in the base of which they thrust 
their oars. The only exception is the second Khmer 
barge of the upper register, the barge of the king or 
admiral. This has a taller figure-head and the men face 
forward and paddle, instead of row, their craft. The 
chief, portrayed as of giant size, stands on a dais in the 
middle of the boat and shoots an arrow. Paris aptly 
compares him to the archer shown on the Dong-So’n 
drums. In standing up thus bravely in the open, the 
courage or invulnerability of the commander is intended 
to be shown. Moreover, in this the paddlers arc all held 
to share, for they are the only boatmen unprotected by 
a lattice shield. However, it is to be noted that the 
Khmer chief, alone of all the combatants, wears a 
cuirass. In the middle of the barge below that of the 
Khmer leader stand three personages with chignons and 
raised hands. They appear to be performing some 
religious rite or supplication for the success of the 
fight. 

Filling both the leading Khmer barges and in the 
prows of the rear ones are the warriors. Excepting the 
officers, they are all bareheaded and clothed only in 
belts. This is quite unlike their opponents who, besides 
their distinctive headdresses, wear sampots and short- 
sleeved tunics. The Khmer soldiers stand with poised 
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spears behind the seated rowers, and those in the bows 
of the leading craft arc actually boarding the Cham 
vessels. In the leading Cham vessel of the upper register, 
while the rowers arc still dutifully propelling their craft 
forward, their chief, a tall figure in the centre of the 
boat, has turned to flee. In the other three Cham barges, 
however, the rowers have all turned round in their seats 
and arc evidently backing astern. From the rear two 
craft many dead or wounded men arc falling into the 
water, there to be eagerly received by the crocodiles. 

On the Bayon the same battle is illustrated; but here 
there are three registers and more vessels are shown. 
The Khmcrs arc attacking the Chams from two direc¬ 
tions, and we notice in the top register that the Cham 
chief is turning half round to meet his unexpected 
attackers from the rear. Presumably the Khmers are 
here definitely indulging in realistic tactics. Both sides 
are armed with long spears and shields, except that one 
of the rearward Khmer barges is filled with archers. 
This suggests that the bow was used in naval warfare 
before the close combat began. In the middle register 
a Cham vessel, which is being assailed from two 
directions, is represented as sinking by the head. At the 
same time the Khmcrs arc still boarding her ; and most 
of the Cham crew and warriors are in the water, some 
of them having jumped in voluntarily in an effort to 
escape. To the right of this sinking barge a Cham and 
a Khmer vessel are alongside one another, and it is 
impossible to tell which warriors arc doing the boarding. 
Most interesting, in the lower register we can see clearly 
how the grappling is effected: two men have thrown 
grappling irons from the prow of the Khmer barge, 
which have taken fast hold of the Cham boat’s stern. 
While these men haul on the rattans the first of the 
Khmer soldiers springs aboard the enemy craft. Mean¬ 
while, a Khmer officer directs operations from beneath 
his parasol .in the centre of the boat. 
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Paris limits his comments on the fighting to a descrip¬ 
tion of what he sees; and what Groslicr lias to say 
about Khmer naval tactics is largely incorrect. To 
appraise the data properly a wider comparative stand¬ 
point is necessary. One must bear in mind that “ two 
systems of naval warfare, broadly speaking, existed in 
ancient history: ( 1 ) the system which may be defined 
as land warfare projected on the sea by means of ships ; 
( 2 ) the system which depended for success on adroit 
handling of ships, on tactics, on manoeuvres, and which 
partook somewhat of the character of sea warfare as the 
term is understood to-day.” 1 The first and older 
method, called by Greek and Roman writers “ the 
ancient system ” and never quite given up in the 
classical West, was largely a matter of close in-fighting 
by crews of sliips grappled together. Thucydides thus 
describes such fighting, in the battle of Sybota between 
the Corinthians and the Corcyreans in 432 b.c. 

“ The decks of both fleets were crowded with heavy 
infantry, with archers and javelin men ; for their naval 
arrangements were still of the old clumsy sort. The 
engagement . . . had almost the appearance of a battle 
on land. When two ships once charged one another it 
was hardly possible to part company, for the throng of 
vessels was dense, and the hopes of victory lay chiefly in 
the heavy-armed, who maintained a steady fight upon 
the decks, the ships meanwhile remaining motionless. 
There were no attempts to break the enemy’s line. 
Brute force and rage made up for want of tactics. 
Everywhere the battle was a scene of tumult and 
confusion.” 2 

Quite different was the newer method by which the 
Athenians gained control of the eastern Mediterranean 
in the fifth century b.c. Here the ram, preferably 
directed against the middle of the opposing ship, was 

‘ A- M. Shepard, Sea Power in Ancient History, London, 1925, p. 26. 

- Thucydides, i, 48-55, os quoted in A. M. Shepard, op. cit., p. 27. 
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the pre-eminent weapon; and it brought into being a 
system of tactics depending on speed and skill in 
manoeuvring. “ With the perfection of the use of the 
ram, the weapons and methods of land warfare were 
largely discarded from the warship. The galley was 
lightened and her speed increased by decreasing her 
complement of heavily armed soldiers or marines on 
board. Instead of being used as a transport for con¬ 
veying crowds of warriors alongside of hostile vessels 
similarly manned, where they fought it out soldier-wise, 
the warship herself now became ‘ a missile to be launched 
with sudden violence against the vulnerable parts of the 
enemy’s vessel and again suddenly withdrawn by means 
of dexterous rowing.’ One strong, well-placed blow of 
the ram was generally sufficient to send the rammed 
vessel to the bottom. Though the manoeuvres employed 
in the warfare of ramming were many and varied, the 
object sought was generally effected in one of two ways : 
(1) the attacking vessel by superior speed or manoeuvring 
brought her ram crashing into the enemy’s flank without 
any preliminary blow or contact; ( 2 ) by a swift rush 
alongside, the assailant, suddenly drawing in her oars 
on one side, swept away the enemy’s oars with her sharp 
bow, sheered off, and then returning as her foe lay 
paralysed and helpless, delivered the coup de grdee ” 1 
No very close examination of the Khmer bas-reliefs is 
required to ascertain that it is exclusively the older 
method of warfare that is being employed by the Khmers 
and Chams. Its antiquity seems to be as great as is that 
of the type of their ships. Everywhere we see the barges 
attacking end on, with a view to grappling and fighting 
it out after boarding. The only case of a barge sinking 
is obviously the result of a chance collision, which is 
not very surprising since the Cham vessel has been 
simultaneously approached by Khmer barges at bow 
and stern. This deduction is confirmed by the fact that 
» A. M. Shepard, op. cit., pp. 27 f. 
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while the Cham vessel is going down, Khmer soldiers 
are caught in the act of boarding her. 

Yet Groslier evidently had confused ideas on naval 
tactics in his mind when lie wrote : “ The big war barges 
usually have in front two great recurved blades. I am 
disposed to regard them not as pure ornaments which, 
exposed in such a position, would have been broken at 
each boarding, but on the contrary, veritable spurs of 
sharp metal.” 1 

The projections, curving upwards in an impractical 
manner, arc quite unlike the ram of ancient and medieval 
naval warfare, which was a more substantial instrument, 
at or near the waterline. They could not have been used 
for effective ramming. But this does not mean that they 
were pure ornament. As tusks they were an essential 
part of the makara figure-head, and had a function cither 
magical or to inspire fear into the enemy. Nor need wc 
conclude that they would so easily have been broken off 
in battle. In the boarding the boats usually came 
together relatively gently, the men hauling on the 
grappling lines, as we have seen on the reliefs. 

The war barges were on occasion used in other ways. 
Paris mentions that a relief (unpublished) of Bantcay 
Chmar shows an attack on a Khmer fortress by the 
Cham fleet, the Khmer defenders within the city being 
indicated as numerous and well protected behind their 
rectangular shields. 

Sometimes war barges were used as troop transports 
pure and simple. On the Bayon 2 wc see three Cham 
barges filled with soldiers approaching a landing place, 
from which the Khmer population appears to be fleeing. 
The rowers arc bareheaded and may be a crew of Khmer 
prisoners. Paris calls attention 3 to the horizontal 
trilobed standards of these Cham barges, remarking that 
1 G. Groslier, op. cit., p. 112. 

* Le Rayon <TAngkor Thom (Mission Dufour), Ext. mil., face S, 
wing W, pL 27. 

* loc. cit., p. 847. 
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this definitely permits us to distinguish from these as 
being Khmer, the vertical standards often mixed up 
with them in the battle scenes. 

Did Chains and Khmers ever use their fleets to 
blockade an enemy port ? In the ancient warfare of the 
West, blockades were often tried but were seldom 
successful. This was partly because of the need to obtain 
supplies and water from a coast which was usually in the 
enemy’s possession . 1 The Khmer inscription of Thnal 
Buray 2 says: “In an expedition lie has, in order to 
conquer, broken in the open sea the thousands of fresh 
white ships, connected together by rattans, whicli 
extended on all sides.” Barth supposed that the fresh 
and white referred to the sails, connected by rattans. 
Groslicr, however, commenting on this , 3 prefers to accept 
the text literally, believing the ships to have been 
connected by rattan ropes, and he inquires if it may not 
signify some kind of tactic. Since war barges had no 
sails, I think he may be right; and it may also be that 
the inscription refers to an attempted Cham blockade. 
Certainly in the Middle Ages of Europe “ it seems to 
have been a very usual piece of tactics, in attacking as 
well as in awaiting attack, to connect a large number of 
galleys by hawsers, and sometimes also to link the oars 
together, so as to render it difficult for an enemy to 
break the line or run aboard ”. 4 If it was a blockade 
and the Chams, as the inscription claims, were defeated, 
or simply gave up the effort, that would be quite in 
accord with the usual fate of blockading attempts in 
ancient history. 

Our survey of Khmer and Cham warfare, based on 
direct evidence, is now ended. Some may feel that the 
sum of our knowledge thus arrived at is by no means 

1 A. M. Shepard, op. cit., pp. 30 f. 

* Of Yafiovarman I, Barth and Bergaigne, op. cit., p. 492. 

• G. Groslier, op. cit., p. 88. 

4 The Book of Ser Marco Polo, trans. Sir Henry Yule, second edition, 
vol. i, p. 86. 
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inconsiderable. Others may be disappointed and regret 
that so many aspects, especially in their more intimate 
details, must remain hidden from us. In the following 
chapters I shall hope to show that, at least in terms of 
probability, we may go a good way towards filling in 
many details of the picture. 



CHAPTER VI 


SIAM AND BURMA: TIIE PREPARATIONS 

In u work on ancient South-east Asian warfare our 
interest in the traditional methods of war of the 
Burmans and Siamese, which largely remained in vogue 
until well into the nineteenth century, will mainly 
correspond to the extent to which they may be con¬ 
sidered to preserve earlier usages. Have they, that is to 
say, for the earlier M6ns and for the Burmans of Pagan 
on the one hand and for the Khmers on the other, a 
documentary value comparable to that of the present 
day Torajas and of the medieval Javanese ? 1 

Concerning the early Mdn warfare and that of the 
Burmans of the Pagan kingdom we have no direct 
knowledge, for the reason that they left no bas-reliefs 
illustrating the events of their own history, and 
Buddhism looks askance at the glorification of military 
prowess in inscriptions. We can only presume that, 
since the Mdns were a very Indianized people, and 
since Anuruddha learnt a great deal from them and from 
Bengal, early M6n and Burmese warfare adhered closely 
to the Indian model. 

Anuruddha and the great kings of the Pagan dynasty 
could probably afford to practise idealistic warfare but 
that does not mean that leaders of less power did not 
fall back on realistic methods in times of stress. Thus, 
we are told that the rebel “ Nga Ramankan thought: 
‘ Kyanzittha is skilful in war. Victory will not be easy 
save by crooked ways and stratagems.’ Thus laying it 

1 In estimating such documentary value we shall make due allowance 
for cultural loss, misinterpretation, and other forms of change, while 
recognizing the considerable force of the conserving tendency in such 
secondary Indianized civilizations. 
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to heart, with strips of bamboo lie fashioned false arrays 
of elephants and horses, and placed them in swampy 
and muddy places, and set. howdahs thereon, and 
framed also human figures to hold shields of every kind, 
round and embossed, oblong and convex.” x This 
stratagem, which in the means employed is rather 
reminiscent of the ruse made use of by the Chinese 
against the Cham elephants (p. 28), was successful. 
The royal elephant of King Sawlu, who was with 
Kyanzittha’s army, “ fell into the mud and stuck,” 
whereupon the whole army tied. 

Generally speaking, for any knowledge of the. earlier 
M6n and Burmese warfare, and for any hope of filling 
in some of the probable details of the Khmer picture, 
we are dependent on what we may be able to gather 
from the Siamese and Burmese evidence. To form a 
preliminary idea of the probable value of this evidence 
we must first glance at the circumstances of history. 

So far as the Burnmns are concerned, we have to bear 
in mind what a terrible disaster befell both them and 
their culture with the capture of the capital city of 
Pagan by the Mongols in a.d. 1287. The Shans, who 
swarmed down from the north and for two and a half 
centuries ruled the country as vassals of the Chinese 
emperor, did not unify it and absorb the civilization of 
Pagan as their cousins in Siam unified that country and 
learnt from its displaced rulers. The higher things in life 
deteriorated indeed with the downfall of Pagan. 

“ Instead of the great dynasty with the refining influence 
of the palace, we have half a dozen squabbling little 
courts, all of them, even when not positively barbarous, 
busily engaged in degrading the country with civil 
war.” 2 And what sort of war was it ? The Burmese 
and Mdn chronicles leave no doubt that it was limited 


1 The Glass Palace Chronicle of the Kings of Burma, trans. bv Pe 
Maung Tin and G. H. Luce, Oxford, 1023, p.101. 

1 G. E. Harvey, History of Burma, Loudon, 1025, p. 73. 
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to the most treacherous and usually least effective 
aspects of realistic warfare, in which all energy was 
expended in thinking out new forms of deceit, but 
without any boldness in execution or resolute leader¬ 
ship. 1 

In a.d. 1531 the Shan nightmare came to an end with 
the emergence of Tabinslnvehti, a Burman of Toungoo, 
who reunited the kingdom. Together with the usual 
base sort of artifice, such as he began by successfully 
using against Pegu, 2 he showed a new spirit of determina¬ 
tion in action, and in this he was greatly helped by 
his foster brother Bayinnaung. The latter first showed 
his mettle in attacking Promc. “ Bayinnaung’s scouts 
stumbled across a greatly superior Talaing [M6n] 
force on the other side of a stream. Other com¬ 
manders would have promptly retreated, but Bayin¬ 
naung had already discovered, as every good leader 
discovers in a third-rate environment, that numbers do 
not matter, it is spirit that counts.” 3 

In 1551 Bayinnaung became king. He had to begin 
by killing a usurper in single combat and sacking Pegu. 
After that he conquered the Shan states and then, with 
the vastly increased manpower at his disposal, he set 
out to invade Siam, on which country his predecessor 
had already made an indecisive attack in 1549. He 
captured Ayuth’ya in 1564 and again, after it had 
rebelled, in 1569. But in neither case was the Siamese 
capital taken by storm : it surrendered the first time out 
of terror of the noise made by the Burmese king’s Portu¬ 
guese gunners, and the second time it fell through 
treachery. With a new kingdom to establish and frequent 
internal revolts to quell, Bayinnaung could not afford to 

1 For examples see Harvey, op. clt., p. 88; also Cdmadevlvarhsa, 
chap. 18, written at Chlengmai in early fifteenth century, and trans. 
by G. Coedfcs. BEFEO, vol. xxv. The legendary M6n chronicle 
najildhirSja is full of episodes of treacherous warfare of this sort. 

* By arranging for the capture of a forged letter which pretended to 
implicate the best two Peguan commanders in treason. 

* G. E. Harvey, op. cit., p. 154. 
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take the risk of parading as an idealistic ksatruja, for the 
sake of appearances. But with personal courage, deter¬ 
mination, and the most severe control of his men, he 
gave realistic warfare its full potentialities, such as had 
not previously been known in this region. 

We must now trace the historical background of 
Siamese military development up to this point. The 
T’ai were probably no more than marginal to either 
Indian or Chinese civilization when they entered the 
Indochinese peninsula. On the Angkor Wat reliefs, 
showing the royal procession, we see the T’ai as a 
contingent of vassal troops, the Syam Ivuk, wearing a 
bizarre garb, armed with a curious type of spear, except 
for the leader on his elephant who has a bow. All arc 
lacking the helmet and cuirass which was still worn by 
most of the Khmer soldiers on such ceremonial occasions. 
But, despite their peculiarities, we cannot doubt that the 
Siamese were already undergoing Khmer acculturation, 
at least as regards their military training, in the middle 
of the twelfth century. From what we have seen in the 
last chapter it would seem that it was mostly idealistic 
warfare that they were learning. There is reason to 
believe that it was by the direct methods of frontal 
attack that, about a.d. 1220, the Siamese captured 
Sukhot’ai from its Khmer governor, and founded the 
first independent kingdom of Siam. 

The second Siamese kingdom, with its capital at 
Auyth’ya, had grown more powerful. Its founder 
captured Angkor in a.d. 1352, for the Khmer kingdom 
had by this time become weak and exhausted. In 1398 
the Siamese took Angkor again and in 1431 they captured 
it for a third and final time. It was this last occasion 
that led to most important cultural acquisitions for the 
Siamese. For though they had taken their Buddhism, 
and some of their legal institutions, from Burma and 
Ceylon, it was to the dying Khmer empire, with its vast 
imperial experience and time-honoured military lore, 
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that the Siamese turned for the knowledge that would 
enable them to govern and hold their now far-flung 
dominions. Large numbers of captive Khmer Brahmans 
and other advisers were brought to Ayuth’ya ; and King 
Trailok, ascending the throne in 1448 at the early age 
of seventeen, was very much in their hands. He divided 
the population into civil and military divisions on the 
Khmer model and did much to increase the strength of 
the army. But it was not until the reign of his successor, 
Ramadhipati, who came to the throne in 1491, that a 
treatise on war was issued in 151S. 1 

The Siamese had now inherited even the most closely 
guarded secrets of the Khmer empire. At least in 
accordance with their understanding of these they were 
now able to complete the training of their armed forces 
on Khmer lines, a process which had been begun at a 
lower level 250 years earlier. They could not have known 
that this knowledge was to avail them nothing. They 
did not suspect that after a hundred years of peace and 
plenty they were in their turn to fall an easy victim, 
as we have seen, to a power using a far more deadly 
weapon than they had used against the Khmcrs, a 
combination of skilled leadership and realistic methods 


of warfare. 

Siam has been fortunate in that on more than one 
occasion when Fate seemed to have abandoned her a 
national hero arose who proved equal to the task of 
re-establishing her independence. After Baymnaung 
captured Ayuth’ya for the first time in 1564, he took 
back to Burma the young Prince Naresuen, popularly 
and appropriately known as Siam’s Black Prince, as 
a hostage for his country’s vassalage. Allowed to return 
to Siam in 1571, at the age of sixteen, he was appointed 
Crown Prince and Governor of P’isnulok. In lo84, a few 

» Annals of Auuth'ya (Roval Sign Manual Edition), in Siamese 
(hereafter abbreviated A A), Bangkok, 1913, 'OU P- 
Quaritch Wales, Ancient Siamese Government and Administration, 

London, 1934, p. 187. 
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years after the death of Bayinnaung, he felt strong 
enough to renounce Siam’s allegiance to Burma. Then, 
both before and after he became king of Siam in 1590, 
in a series of brilliant campaigns, he completely turned 
the tables on the Burmans. We shall refer to some of 
his exploits later. Here it is sufficient to note that, 
while undoubtedly it was only his great personal courage 
and talent that enabled him to profit by his experience, 
it was during the six years that he spent ns a hostage at 
the Burmese court, at a very impressionable age, that he 
learnt Burmese methods of warfare and was inspired to 
emulate the deeds of Bayinnaung His tactics were of 
the same type as those of Bayinnaung, carried out with 
even more conspicuous courage and ability. 

It is against the background of these historical facts 
that we have, in the first place, to judge the evidential 
value of our principal source of information on ancient 
Siamese warfare, the T&mra P'ic'ai SCngk'ram , or 
Treatise on the Art of War. It is known mainly from 
two manuscripts (each consisting of several folding 
volumes) in the Bangkok National Library. The text 
in both is the same, except that the one which Luang 
Boribal Buribhand informs me is dated b.e. 2330 
(a.d. 1793) is a little more complete and also includes 
some astrological tables and plans of battle arrays which 
are lacking in the other. The Treatise , as I shall in 
future call it, was printed and published, but without 
the astrological tables and plans of battle arrays, by the 
Royal Institute in 1925. The reason for omitting this 
latter and very important part seems to have been that 
it was not, of course, in verse, like the rest of the work, 
and the primary reason for publishing the Treatise was 
because of its interest to students of the different kinds 
of Siamese prosody. But it is not to be regarded as 
a poem. It is written in verse because, except for laws 
and chronicles, verse was the favourite form of Siamese 
literary composition. 
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* When he had first referred to this Treatise , l Prince 
Damrong gave the impression that he considered it 
could not be the same work as the one issued in the 
reign of king Ramadhipati II and which was of Khmer 
origin. But when he wrote his preface to the published 
edition, eleven years later, he had considerably modified 
his opinion. I believe that the views he there expressed 
arc substantially correct, being in accordance with what 
wc know of the way in which culture change usually 
takes place. According to these later views of Prince 
Damrong, the original work of Ramadhipati II had 
formed the basis which had been then modified or added 
to for the first time by King Naresucn. Subsequent 
modifications were all in the same direction, that of 
reducing ceremonial and ritual content, and adding to 
the stratagems and other practical considerations that 
formed the substance of the realistic warfare which 
continued to be employed in Siam after its first introduc¬ 
tion by Naresucn. In giving this as his opinion Prince 
Damrong was speaking more particularly of the portion 
of the work which he was publishing, and I am prepared 
to believe that most of this dates from no earlier than 
Naresuen’s reign and was largely derived from Burma. 
However, the astrological material was probably common 
to all those armies of South-east Asia where Brahmans 
were employed, even though in some cases it is 
difficult to point to the origins in India of some of the 

Nevertheless, because king Naresucn adopted so much 
that he had learnt in Burma, it is not to be supposed 
that he wished to introduce a total Burmese pattern, 
even in warfare, or that the Siamese would have 
permanently accepted it. How little they liked Burmese 
ideas can be judged from the scant influence Burmese 
architecture had on Siamese. In introducing Burmese 

1 Prince Damrong, Commentary on the Annals of Ayuth'ya, (in 
Siamese) Bangkok, 1014, p. 502. . 
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methods of warfare Naresuen was taking what Siam had 
to have if she was to survive; and this would not have 
included elements of a ritual or ceremonial character 
which she already had. I hope to show conclusive 
evidence for this in the next chapter. 

In 1825, at the beginning of the reign of Rama III, 
it was decided to produce a new edition of the Treatise, 
owing to the confusion and neglect that had overtaken 
this branch of learning since Bangkok had become 
capital. Prince Damrong published the contemporary 
edict dealing with the matter. It is clear from the 
instructions there given to those who were to carry out 
the revision and rewriting, based on what had survived 
the destruction of Ayuth’ya in 1767, that special 
attention was to be given to correcting errors in ritual 
and prognostications. It seems to have been felt that 
it was largely the neglect of such matters in the latter 
part of the Ayuth’ya period that had led to the fall of 
the old capital. 

Prince Damrong states that no complete copies of the 
new edition are known to have survived. But in an 
appendix to his Reisen in Siam (Jena, 1867), pp. 480-5, 
Adolf Bastian gives a good deal of information which, 
since it differs in part from the published Treatise, is 
almost certainly derived from the then extant new 
edition. Careful examination of it shows that this 
material must be regarded in the nature of a com¬ 
mentary, not of equal authority to the Treatise of 1798, 
which was probably written by Brahmans who had 
personal knowledge of the Ayuth’ya traditions. On the 
other hand, the pandits responsible for the new edition 
were endeavouring to correct and interpret what at that 
time was no longer clearly understood. Sometimes their 
efforts arc helpful, sometimes the reverse. 

After the Treatise the most important source is the 
Annals of Aynth'ya, to which reference has already been 
made. But it is almost only with regard to the campaigns 
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of Naresuen that they go into sufficient detail to be 
useful in the present study. 1 . 

Corresponding to them from the Burmese point ol 
view, but seldom giving details on war of much cultural 
value, is the Glass Palace Chronicle , more especially the 
later part which is so largely concerned with the 800 
years of constant friction with Siam. 2 Some ol the 
chronicles of Northern Siam, the Mon chronicle Raja- 
dhirdja (referring to thirteenth to fifteenth century 
events), 3 as well as the Siamese and Cambodian law 
texts, contain facts of interest which will be referred to 
as we proceed. The Cambodian law texts, it will be 
understood, are often nearly the same as the Siamese, 
since Cambodia was frequently vassal to Siam and 
underwent extreme Siamese acculturation. 

As so much was destroyed in the sack of Ayuth ya 
in 1767 it is not surprising that there is only one work 
of Siamese literature proper that I consider to be of use 
in this inquiry. It is not as history that I consider it 
reliable for, indeed, it is only a historical novel (in verse), 
based on events that took place in the reign ot 
Rftmadhipati II (1491-1529), but for its references to 
old Siamese customs and its “ atmosphere ” of old Siam. 
The Story of Khun Chang Khun Phan is indeed nothing 


X The parts referring to the wars between Siam and Burma have 
been translated into English by Nai Thicn (Phra Phraison Sal«mk) ,n 
JBK&xxv, pt. 2, and xxviii, pt. 2. But the translator "^understands 
or omits many interesting references to ritual and divination, which is 
not°surprising^9ince the t?rms are often archaic and Siamese is not his 
native language. Less excusable, in a modem translator, is his habit 

know 

more of the ordinary details of Burmo-Siamcse fighting, and cannot 

interest*'have'been"ttanslated e ^^o Eng.Uh by Nai 
Thicn in JSS vols. v, viii, and xi, with the title “ Burmese invasions 

printed editions. 
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if it is not a purely Siamese composition, uninfluenced 
by Indian classics . 1 

While it might be possible, on some slight internal 
evidence, to argue that the kernel of the story goes back 
even before the foundation of Ayuth’ya, the late Prince 
Bidya, a leading authority, had the following opinion as 
to dating: “ If you asked me the age of the book as 
we have it to-day, I would say that it has none, for it is 
made up largely of interpolations introduced at different 
times with little, if any, of the original text left.” 2 
Consequently, I would repeat that it is the truly 
Siamese character of the book that gives us its interest. 
The hero of the story Khun Phan (Khun Chang being 
a comparatively minor character though probably the 
older of the two) was, amongst other things, a military 
man of some distinction. The way in which he equips 
himself for the profession of arms, which his father 3 had 
followed before him, and the description given in the 
poem of an expedition he leads against an invading force 
sent by the ruler of Chicngmai to lay claim to a town in 
a remote part of the Ayuth’ya dominions, provide us 
with some intimate details on Siamese warlike usages. 

I now propose to say a little about the type of 
literature that we cannot use as source material. It 
perhaps goes without saying that this includes all 
seemingly Burmese, Siamese, or Cambodian fables and 
legends, whose origin in Jatakas or other Indian stories 
has merely been more or less disguised. This applies 
also to their details, which even though often much 
acclimatized contain much of the miraculous and little 
that is dependable. 

A work that is at first sight likely to look tempting is 

1 Printed in three large volumes by the National Library in 1917 
(in Siamese), with preface by Prince Damrong (and formerly by Smith’s 
Press in 1872). An outline of this remarkable story is given in Prince 
Bidya’s lecture on it, JSS, vol. xxxiii, pt. i, 1941. 

* Prince Bidya, loc. cit., p. 9. 

* The father was beheaded by the king’s order for a relatively minor 
error, while Khun Phan was still a child. 
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the Evidence of Khun Luang Ha Wat. 1 The author was 
one of the Siamese taken captive to Ava, after Ayuth’ya 
fell in 17C7. According to a then prevailing custom he 
had been called upon to dictate an account of his 
country, including her history, which would enable the 
victors to know more of the people they had conquered. 
Unfortunately, the informant, in his account of the 
kings of Ayuth’ya, had only his memory to consult. In 
the circumstances it is perhaps remarkable that he 
remembered as well as lie did. It is nevertheless regret- 
able that he sadly confused what he had presumably 
once read in the AA with what he remembered of the 
Indian Epics. But we cannot be certain whether he was 
deliberately trying to impress his Burmese hearers with 
the greatness of a Siam of better days, or whether he 
really believed that ultra-Epic conditions prevailed in 
Siam up to a hundred years before he wrote, although 
he is under no such delusions when describing the fall 
of Ayuth’ya at which he was taken prisoner. Thus, of 
Naresucn’s army we are told that, after the elephants 
and the cavalry “ next came soldiers who rode in 
chariots ; and divers kinds there were, namely, chariots 
for assault and chariots for defence, chariots with men 
carrying swords and spears.” 2 And later, in describing 
an attack by King Narai on Chiengmai (a.d. 1661), the 
author describes the battle with the Lao forces in the 
following revealing terms: “ Elephants engaged 

elephants, whilst the riders hurriedly fired their guns ; 
gunners fought gunners with guns, filling the whole 
forest with smoke; spearmen met spearmen with 
spears; swordsmen struck at swordsmen; lancers 


i Printed in 101G by the National Library and partly translated into 
English by Prince Vivadhanajaya, JSS, vols. xxviii and xxix, it should 
not be confused with a work formerly referred to under tliat title by 
Kins Chulalongkorn (and by myself in Siamese Stale Ceremonies) and 
which, though largely similar to the first mentioned, includes valuable 
factual appendices. It is now more correctly known as the Evidence of 
the People of Auyth'ya. Printed in 1025, it has not been translated. 
* JSS, vol. xxviii, p. 154. 
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engaged lancers in true and proper style; long- 
swordsmen fought long-swordsmen, each side displaying 
its skill; those armed with clubs fell upon one another 
with clubs ; those who carried a short sword and a shield 
engaged those similarly armed; archers shot at archers 
and bowmen at bowmen; those with daggers struck at 
those with daggers, and those with sabres cut at those 
with sabres.” 1 Though the author certainly refers 
to many genuine Siamese usages, it will be better to take 
our information concerning these from works of a more 
generally reliable character. 

Two poetical works by the Burmese judge and poet, 
Letwethondara, written towards the end of the eight¬ 
eenth century, purport to describe traditional Burmese 
strategy. Their spurious character will be more readily 
demonstrated when we come to consider strategy and 
tactics in the next chapter. 

The start of the long scries of wars between Siam 
and Burma was simply due to the Burmese king’s 
desire to add Siam to his dominions once the Burmese 
kingdom had been reunited after the long period of Shan 
misrule. The refusal of the Siamese to give up a white 
elephant in 1563 was but an excuse that has become 
famous in history. Raids and counter raids, with the 
carrying off of border population, provided continuing 
incidents which every now and then exploded in a full- 
scale invasion or counter invasion. Cambodia took the 
opportunity to throw off the yoke and attack Siam 
whenever the latter was in difficulties. The Lao states, 
especially Chiengmai, were a bone of contention between 
Siam and Burma until Siam finally absorbed them in 
the nineteenth century. For the events of such wars 
and their effects the reader can refer to the standard 
histories; here we are only concerned with the actual 
character of the warfare. 

* JSS, vol. xxix, p. 120. 
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Campaigns were undertaken almost only in the dry 
season, when tracks were dry and granaries full. When 
a campaign was contemplated it was, of course, necessary 
to begin by mobilizing the forces. As I have dealt in 
detail in a previous work 1 with the ancient Siamese 
army organization and method of levying troops, it will 
be unnecessary for me to go into the subject here; 
indeed, it would be difiicult to consider it apart from 
the structure of society as a whole. But it may be useful 
to take this opportunity to remind ourselves that the 
considerable changes which I traced in that work, 
between the army organization of the fifteenth and the 
eighteenth centuries, should warn us that we cannot 
expect any part of the Siamese art of war to adhere in 
detail, but only in general, to the model they originally 
adopted from the Khmcrs. 3 We may, however, note 
here that the system of levying troops indicated at the 
beginning of the Treatise is in accord with that which 
I have shown was derived from the Khmcrs. The 
Burmese system was less complex. This was owing to 
the simpler Burmese social organization, but the 
information we have as to it is very late. 3 

The rank and file do not appear to have been mobilized 
at all willingly, cither in Burma 4 or in Siam : “ Bring 
the men in by force ” was the order to the officials told 
to collect an army for Khun Phan’s expedition against 
Chicngmai, “ or force the lords to take the place of their 
retainers who arc in hiding. Take money in lieu of 
service from those who arc ill, bring in elephants and 
horses, distribute guns and stone balls, and all kinds of 
» H. G. Quaritch Wales, /Indent Siamese Government and Administra- 

Any' morethan wccxpectcd the customs of the Torajas to preserve 

primitive forms unaltered. „__ 

» Gazetteer of Upper Burma and the Shan Stales, Pt. i, vol. u, Rangoon, 
1900, p. 499. An article on “ The Burmese Army .by R. R. Langhnm- 
Carter, JBRS, 1987, vol. 27, pt. iii, deals only, and in a general manner, 
with the semi-Westernized Burmese army of the late nineteenth centurv. 

« J. Crawfurd, Embassy to the Court of Ava, London, 1834, vol. ii, 
p. 159. 
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warlike supplies.” 1 Meanwhile, at Chiengmai, “ the 
officials called up the men, or brought in the wives and 
children of those they couldn’t find. Some beat and 
scolded the men to get them to serve. Others got 
together food, spears, swords and cannon, elephants, 
horses, oxen, and buffaloes and marshalled them in 
order.” 2 The same procedure was followed on another 
occasion when two high officials “ were ordered to call 
up men and get together food, taking by force where 
any dispute arose, the officials in such cases to bring in 
wives and children too. So the civil and military divisions 
[both divisions of the population had to serve in time of 
war] were assembled in a crowd, and horses and elephants 
were brought together in a circle. Silken flags were 
distributed, spears and swords brought out into the 
middle of the field, together with an abundance of hats, 
both large and small ”. 3 

As these extracts indicate, the government provided 
arms and equipment, and usually enough rice for the 
first few days’ rations. The provincial forces were 
independently mustered by the local governors. They 
were either required to act independently, especially if 
it was a ease of repelling an enemy invasion, or else 
were ordered to join the main army at the capital. 

We may now consider the religious preparations. 

I have elsewhere dealt with the Sn&na, or lustration of 
arms which was formerly carried out twice a year in 
Siam. 4 It was a review and general purification of the 
army, similar to that of the Hindu Nirajana. 5 I am now 
inclined to believe that the ceremonies mentioned in the 
AA as being carried out prior to the launching of 
campaigns were of a somewhat different sort, more 

1 KCKP, vol. i, p. 170. 

1 ibid., vol. i, p. 108 . 

* ibid., vol. ii, p. 122 . 

4 H. G. Quaritch Wales, Siamese Stale Ceremonies, p. 297. 

1 For the Hindu ritual, which dates from Paurflnic not Epic times 
(Hopkins, loc. cit., p. 1M), see the Brlmt-Snrahita' of Vnraliamihira, 
English trans., by H. Kern, Verspreide Oeschriflen, vol. i, pp. 290-8. 
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practically attuned to the needs of imminent fighting, 
and more revealing of the underlying spiritual concepts. 
They were probably the same as those rites prescribed 
in the Treatise (pp. 10 f.) as follows :— 

“ Build a victory sdla with parasols, flags, candles, 
and tapers. Bring 7-ticrcd offering trays to propitiate 
the devas, guardian spirits Su’a Mildng and T’rong 
Mttbng. Bet the soldiers continually go and bid farewell 
to Su’a Milling, before going forth to overcome the 
enemy. Then prepare the howdahs for the courageous 
elephants, the arms and horse equipment. Have worthy 
monks pray before a famous Buddha image, prepare 
lustral water, and draw the protective thread 1 around. 
Persevere in this for three days. When ready to go, pay 
homage to the king, take water to wash his feet, sprinkle 
all with it, and, when you have taken the oath of 
allegiance by drinking water in which the royal sword 
has been dipped, prostrate yourselves with bended 
head. Muster the elephants, horses, and weapons 
while tapers are brought for the Cum khxvin rite,® and 
all arc sprinkled with water that has been consecrated 
with Buddhist mantras. Put auspicious threads 3 on the 
commanders’ heads, and on every elephant and horse, 
saluting their feet. Then make offerings in favour of 
the dead, consider the omens and salute the ancestors. 
Let monks make salutation, ask blessings and recite 
powerful mantras each day.” 

In the above passage propitiation of the devas is 
mentioned first, which is not surprising since the Treatise 
is obviously the didactic work of a Brahman purohita 
and opens with the invocation of Siva and Vi§i?u. 
Indeed, we shall see later that the Siamese astrologers 


» See H. G. Quaritch Wales, Siamese State Ceremonies, p. 78, n. 2. 

* See G. E. Gerini, ChulakantamaAgala, Bangkok, 1895, pp. <2-85. 
Aa performed in the Tonsure ceremony, this rite is intended to conQrm 
and fortify the candidate against fear, dangers, ill-luck, etc. 

* For the origin and means of consecration of such auspicious 
(mdngk'ol) threads, see Gerini, op. cit., pp. 155 f. 
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still recognized the importance of bringing the military 
undertaking into association with the cosmic axis. But 
from the point of view of most of the participants in 
the campaign, Hinduism supplied a certain amount of 
ritual dressing while the Buddhist monks occupied 
themselves in reciting powerful mantras and taking 
other measures to avert evil, for it is only this magical 
aspect of popular Buddhism that can have a place in 
warlike preparations. Propitiation and supplication of 
Su’a Miiong and other animistic tutelary spirits there¬ 
fore looms large. The position was somewhat similar in 
Burma, where the people turned to the nats , spirits of 
notables who had died violent deaths, for help in time 
of war or national danger. The object of the rites just 
described is definitely stated in KCKP 1 to be to assure 
the soldiers’ bravery. 

In the Chiengmai chronicles, again, particularly 
that of Suvanna Khamdeng and that of Mahathera Fa 
Bot, 2 there is much to say about city guardian spirits 
of various kinds. And both in Siam and Burma such 
animistic spirits, when a city was threatened, would go 
forth and do battle with the spirits of the enemy, or 
would lead an invading force astray. 3 Anuruddha is said 
to have been unable to capture Thaton until he had first 
obtained the remains of a certain Indian who had 
acquired supernatural power through roasting and eating 
the body of a learned fakir and had subsequently been 
turned into a very formidable spirit guardian at the 
request of the king of Thaton. 1 

The reassurance derived from propitiating city tutelary 
spirits on the eve of war might need to be supplemented 
for each individual warrior by something more personal, 
as we found was the case with the Torajas. Such aids 

1 Vol. i, p. 200. 

* Trans. C. Notton, Annates du Siam, vol. i, Paris, 1920. 

' Tin nnd Luce, Glass Palace Chronicle, p. 174; C&madevlvarjisa, 
chap, xiv, trans. G. Coed&s, BEFEO, vol. xxv. 

4 Glass Palace Chronicle, pp. 70-8. 
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varied from familiar spirits who would do battle on 
behalf of their master, to ordinary amulets of purely 
protective function. The former were perhaps not 
within the power of everyone to own, but Khun Phan 
mentions such a private spirit as being one of the three 
essentials of a commander of distinction, the others being 
a good horse and a charmed sword. To the latter we 
shall return later, and of the horse no more need be said 
since there is no indication that it had to be a demon 
one, like the horses of Anuruddha’s generals, 1 and 
no particular difficulty was encountered in getting 
one. But Golden Boy (Kumara T’6ng) was a different 
matter. 

The spirit of an unborn babe was needed, and this 
could only be obtained by re-animating the foetus of 
a woman who had died in childbirth. The usual method 
was to go to a graveyard and find the body of such 
a woman, and then ask for the spirit of the babe in 
order to rear it as a Golden Boy. This was the method 
followed by Khun Phan according to the earlier version 
of KCKP. I propose to give no wider currency here to 
the more dramatic but false story given in the Library 
Edition, which Prince Damrong in his preface 2 has 
rightly pointed out to be a modern interpolation. 
However, the actual process of re-animating the feetus 
is the same in both editions. As such we cannot doubt 
that it was in fact practised, for the details of its 
Brahmanical ritual closely correspond to those pre¬ 
scribed for making love philtres, which have been 
described from independent sources. 8 Both the 
similarity to Batak practices mentioned above (p. 44) 
and to certain Indian black magic recorded by Crooke 
(op. cit. pp. 422 f.), point to an Indian origin here too. 

The equipment required by Khun Phan included three 

1 Glass Palace Chronicle, pp. 69, 77. 

* KCKP, vol. ii, p. i. 

* E. H. Giles, “ About a Love Philtre,” JSS, vol. xxx, pp. 25-8. 
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candles, a tinder box, a protective thread, and some 
metal yantras (metal talismans inscribed with mystic 
symbols). Taking these, together with the fresh foetus, 
he proceeded at dead of night to a certain Buddhist 
monastery, entered the vihara and closed and barred 
the door behind him. “ He lit the candles and laid 
consecrated wood as a bed for the foetus. Then he put 
a powerful Visnu yantra on its head, a royal yantra 
beneath it, a Visnu yantra on its middle, and a Dliaranl 
yantra on the ground. He then set gilded posts at the 
four cardinal points, together with yantras and (lags, 
and he tied the protective thread around [to ward off 
interferences]. He overlaid the posts with a canopy 
having a yantra of Indra’s golden chains, as prescribed 
for such occasions. He took charmed Mergui wood and 
lit a fire beneath the foetus in order to kindle pure life 
in it. As he sat reciting mantras he exposed the foetus 
to the fire and warmed it throughout, turning it now 
on its front, now on its back, until, just as dawn broke, 
it was thoroughly dried.” 1 Then, as Khun Phan still 
recited the mantras , up rose Golden Boy and spoke, 
ready to do his master’s bidding. 

It is probable that such a spirit as Golden Boy was 
most useful to his master as giving him confidence that 
he had no reason to fear the familiar spirits controlled 
by an enemy. Spirit keeping was common in Siam, 
even until quite recently. The late Prince Bidya said in 
1940 that an elderly friend of his had seriously warned 
him that a certain person was capable of sending his 
spirits to harm him. However, Khun Phan’s Golden Boy 
was said to be useful even against human enemies. 
Once when Khun Phan was sleeping under a banyan 
tree his Boy came to warn him of the approach of an 
enemy party. Furthermore, he wove some human 
figures out of straw, animated them, and sent them to 
drive off the enemy. 

1 KCKP, vol. ii, p. 88. 
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A personal amulet was needed by every Siamese 
soldier high or low, also by elephants and horses. We 
have seen that in the course of the departure ceremony 
auspicious cordons were put on the heads of commanders 
and animals. It was evidently the same in Burma, for 
we read that for the benefit of Kyanzittha’s army a monk 
“ recited charms over minium and cinnabar and drew 
figures of the sun and moon on the frontlets of elephants, 
on saddle pommels, on shields of every kind, round and 
embossed, oblong and convex, and on standards of war, 
and surrounded them with magic charms and sorceries 
When Tabinshwchti invaded Siam in 1549, it was 
observed that he wore a breastplate and bejewelled 
gold chains covered with charms to secure invulnera¬ 
bility, also a crown engraved with yantras for the same 
purpose. 2 Furthermore, as in ancient India, the elephants 
and horses had to be given auspicious names. 

Also used as amulets were small images of the Buddha, 
or sometimes of Hindu deities inscribed with some 
magically powerful characters or symbols, and generally 
made by Buddhist monks. They were used both as a 
protection against malevolent spirits and in war. For the 
latter purpose, however, a form known as Phra Kring, 
the Bell Buddha, was the most popular. By Cambodians 
and by Siamese it was regarded as proof against both 
cutting weapons and firearms. The Bell Buddha is loose 
within a little hollow pyramid, the outside of which 
bears magical formula and relief figures of Buddhist 
saints. As the wearer moves, the amulet rattles or makes 
a little bell-like sound, said to cause all enemies to flee. 
Sympathetic magic is well illustrated by the type of 
amulet the Cambodians use when they are travelling 
through jungle country and face the danger of falling 
a victim to primitive warfare, i.e. becoming the prey ot 

> Glass Palace Chronicle, p. 104. 

a P^Lefevre-Pontalis, Notes sur des Amulettes Siamoises, Paris, 1926, 
p. 16 and figs. 45-7. 
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head-hunters. The amulet consists of a little seated 
figure, having a severed head on its lap. 1 

Some Siamese soldiers used to wear a nine-gemmed 
ring when going to war. 2 Balls of metal were either 
carried on the person or buried in the flesh. In Burma 
soldiers “ were sometimes tattooed with the image of 
Kalmasapada (the man-eating king of the Mafidsutaso- 
ma Jdlaka ), assimilating themselves to the man-eater by 
chewing a piece of raw human flesh while undergoing 
the operation. By this they thought to acquire 
invulnerability, enormous strength and courage, and 
the power to jump very high and very far ”. 3 

Burmese medical prescriptions for obtaining invulnera¬ 
bility and perhaps invisibility include (1) a compound 
of the livers of a man, monkey, black dog, goat, cobra, 
owl, and lizard pounded together at midnight; (2) a 
mixture of black pepper, zingiber, and honey, over 
which incantations ( mantras ) have been said. 4 The last 
mentioned has to be taken for fifteen days. A Siamese 
recipe has some resemblance but contains many more 
ingredients : several kinds of pungent roots and a bitter 
vine, as well as pepper, cardamom, nutmegs, and 
camphor, all of which must be beaten into a coarse 
powder, steeped in hot water sweetened with palm 
sugar or honey, and then drunk. And the treatment 
goes on longer than the Burmese: five months to 
become proof against sword and spear thrusts, three 
years to have the strength of an elephant. 6 Similar 
preparations were drunk or eaten by the Cambodian 
soldiers, these either being given to them by the chiefs 
or sold to them by sorcerers. 6 

1 ibid., p. 15. figs. 23-6. 

* G. E. Gerini, op. cit., p. 149. 

* R. Hcine-Gcldem, “ Sculptured Sword Hilts showing Scenes from 
Buddhist legends.” J1SOA, 1987, p. 149 ; Gaz. of Up. Burma and Shan 
Stales, pt. i, vol. ii, pp. 77-9. 

4 Gaz. of Up. Burma and Shan States, pt. i, vol. ii, pp. 73-5. 

‘ Bangkok Calendar, 1865, p. 87. 

* A. Leclire, he Droit Public des Cambodgicns, Paris, 1894, p. 148. 
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It is commonly supposed in Siam that for a woman 
to touch a man’s amulet would be to destroy its efficacy. 
Yet when Khun Phan departed for war it was his wife 
and his mother who provided him with the necessary 
amulets. These would then have something of the 
character of the protective gifts made by Toraja women 
to their warriors. And an interesting point is that 
Siamese women left at home when their husbands were 
away for war or elephant hunting were subject to tabus 
as regards their behaviour, in much the same way as 
were the Torajas. 1 

Apart from amulets, Khun Phan, his mother, and his 
wife made another use of the supposed magical efficacy 
of Buddhism to ensure both Khun Phan’s safety in 
battle and their happy reunion again afterwards. Since, 
so far as I know, such a custom has not been previously 
recorded, I think the passage worth quoting in full. 
The episode occurred just as Khun Phan was resting 
awhile in the sdla of a temple on the river bank. He was 
soon to join his army which had already crossed the 
river and was bivouacing on the opposite bank. 

“ As he stood there alone he saw his mother, I ong 
Pra Sri, and his wife, P’lm, drawing near in a boat, so 
he went down to meet them. Together they decided 
that as he was going afar they should observe the rite 
of each planting a Bo tree. If misery should result 
from the expedition they would ask that that tree should 
suffer similarly. Having sat down together and come to 
a decision on the matter, they looked round for suitable 
shoots. These they didn’t pull up roughly but placed 
them carefully on a ceremonial dish. Gettmg into their 
boat, they took the shoots to a place where there was 
a big outstanding tree growing, and they then made 
offerings to the spirit who lived there Havmg dug 
auspicious pits, they then each proceeded to plant their 

shoot. 

1 F. H. Giles, “ Elephant Driving,” JSS, voL xxv, pt. 2, p. 175. 
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“ Khun Phan’s mother, T’dng Pra £ri, was lirst. * If 
death be not escaped, may my Bo tree be destroyed; 
if I have fever, let the tree have fever too. But if I 
remain well without sickness may my Bo tree remain 
agreeably cool and charming to look upon.’ Having 
so said, she at once planted the shoot in one of the 
pits. 

“ Then Khun Phan took his turn, saluted, and 
requested the spirit as follows : ‘ If l gain victory over 
my enemies, may this my Bo tree grow big and 
handsome. But if I die, may this Bo tree also die. 
If I have no fever, may it be healthy too. If the war 
is brought to a successful conclusion, may the tree be 
green and thick.’ Having thus implored, he quickly 
planted the shoot in the pit, filled in the earth, and 
stamped it down. 

“Tearfully P’lm raised her hands and prostrated 
herself before the spirit. Then, embracing the small and 
drooping Bo shoot, she invited the spirit by the power of 
his merits to influence her auspicious golden Bo tree : 

* If I, remaining at home, should die, may this tree 
also die, but if not may the tree flourish. If I have 
fever and become thin and weak, may the tree wither 
too. Having planted it, and watered it with her tears, 
she filled in the hole and flattened the earth. Then they 
all three each took their scarf, folded it, and placed it 
round their respective shoot, demanding that by the 
power of the merit of the scarf that had thus been 
entwined round the shoots, however far they might go 
from each other they would return and meet again ; 
but if it should happen that they met death, they would 
go in happiness to a higher heaven, be in due course born 
again on earth and then, meeting each other, go on for 
hundreds and thousands of ages until they eventually 
entered nirvana' n 

The passage throws considerable light on the relation 

1 KCKP, vol. i, p. 192. 
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of popular Siamese Buddhism to the animism represented 
by the invoking of the tree spirit to use its influence to 
make the Bo shoots utilize their supposed magical power 
in the best interests of the supplicants. The power was 
presumably transferred, after the invocation, to the scarf 
of each person, a good example of contagious magic. 
In some Siamese inscriptions 1 we meet with the planting 
of Bo trees as a work of merit, sometimes accompanied 
by a resolution to attain perfection, but this is quite 
distinct from this magical invocation accompanied by 
the threatening of the shoots. However, another 
instance of the protective value attributed to the Bo 
tree occurs to me : on the third day after birth a triangle 
of three or seven spots, made from the ashes of the Bo 
tree, is marked on a Siamese child’s forehead . 2 Probably 
all these cases to some extent reflect the pre-Buddhist 
cult of the sacred Ficus tree, that was formerly wide¬ 
spread in South-east Asia. 

The fortunate month and day for setting out on a 
campaign had to be decided by the astrologer according 
to the constellations . 3 He should also know the character 
of the country to be traversed . 4 The wind direction must 
be taken into consideration, a wind blowing in the 
direction of the enemy being most favourable. A wind 
blowing from the left is favourable, but weapons must 
be held in the left hand. If it blows from the right 
the army must not start and must hold weapons in the 
right hand. If it blows from both sides at once the 
army must stand firm with weapons held in both hands 


« G. Cocdfcs, llecudl da, Inscriptions duSiam, vol. ^PP- 

* H. G. Quaritch Wales, "Siamese Theory and R»tual connected 
with Pregnancy, Birth, and Infancy," Joum. of the Roy. Anthropo- 

SWftf SStian and Gerini (op. * 37) give 
examples of^e working out of fortunate 
with the marginal Laos that resort was had to thcdraw.ng f. 
from the examination of chicken bones ; e.g. Notton, Annates du Smm, 
volTp Sl But in matters other than war such augury was common 
in Burma. 

* Treatise, p. 27. 
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and the men must also be able to manage the elephants 
and horses with both hands . 1 

Especially are the following omens to be noted : “ If 
you see a cloud break into many, with Mcru form, don’t 
march for it signifies death. The elephants and horses 
will vomit blood. Visions and signs like these indicate 
that you will be beaten by the enemy: If it thunders 
and the wind blows in your face, don’t move off, for 
elephants and horses will jump with fear. Also all the 
men will tumultuously dispute together. If you see a 
white garment turn coloured, green, violet, and dark red 
remember this sight isn’t good, so don’t go hastily. If ob¬ 
jects lose their shadow, vessels of arrack break fortuitously, 
weapons fall from the hand of their own accord, then 
death lurks in the forest, so don’t follow your intention. 
If a tree falls at your feet, don’t consider this as nothing 
and don’t dare to start. If a bird of prey comes flying 
softly, this points against marching, so don’t go . 8 

“ F° r fighting you must await a favourable sign. 
Thus, if the wind blows from behind you can beat the 
enemy quickly. If you see two crocodile forms together 
you will gain abundant wealth, obtain victory, and take 
the enemy’s city. If you hear thunder continually 
behind you, attend to it, for it is the best sign. If you 
see clouds gather in the open space behind you it is an 
omen of glorious outcome ; the enemy will be entirely 
defeated and you will prosper. A splendid and brilliant 
portent: if you hear the strains of music (conch, gongs, 
etc.) start in answer to it for it is propitious. Let all 
Brahmans, elephants, and horses move off in order; 
it is a good time to start, so march at once and you 
will prosper and gain joy. If a bee flies noisily to and fro, 
quickly move off the army, go with strong forces and 
you will defeat the enemy.” 3 
1 Treatise, p. 10. 

* For the opposite indication cf. page 158.. 

' T , he information in the above passage from the Treatise (pp. 7 f.) 
may be supplemented by the following omeus recorded by Hastian : 
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The association of ideas in most of these examples is 
too obvious to need further comment; so also is the 
supposed significance of the omens to be drawn from 
cloud movements (i.c. apart from their shapes). The 
clouds moving from north and west are identified with 
the enemy, those from the south and cast with the 
Siamese forces, the goal (victory) being represented by 
the sun. Therefore it will be sullieicnt for me to 
summarize the data on this matter 1 as follows 


Favourable Cloud Movements 
Clouds from N. moving S. not reaching sun 

„ „ W. „ E. „ » » 

„ S. „ N. overclouding sun 
” „ E. „ W. 

Unfavourable Cloud Movements 
Clouds from N. moving S. overclouding sun 

„ „ W. „ E. „ »> 

„ „ S. „ N. not reaching sun 

.. .1 E. .» W. „ •» »» 


Invisibility seems to have been obtainable by some 
form of yogic exercise rather than through the use of 
war medicine. That both this and invulnerability were 
firmly believed to be effective is well illustrated by the 
following passage from the AA, which relates the 
experiences of a small Siamese force, ambushed with 
their leader, Phya Sri Rac’dec’o, by the Burmans in 
a.d. 1C62. “The Burmans, being more numerous than 
" If you see blood don’t leave camp, or if a sword girdle nap* or 
a bow breaks, also not if insects float in the air or 
settle on swords or other weapons ; their settling on musical instruments 
is a similar warning. Further, if horses and elephants get into confusion 
in the first or second night watches, don t start •pljjtthe enemy, 
disaster if you do. Further when you ought to be starting on the 
march and you sec people dressed in white clothing, looking as if they 
were dressed in black, then that is a siw fombo^g of loss of 

men : do not go any further forward. When weapons fall out of the 
hands or other objects slip (or fall), then misfortune and defeat stand 
ahead ; do not go further." 

1 From Treatise, pp. 8, 9. 
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the Siamese, succeeded in capturing many of them. 
But Phya Sri Rac’dec’o had the power of becoming 
invisible while he held his breath. Urging on his horse 
he slew many tens of Burmans with his lance. Sometimes 
they could sec him but sometimes not. They pressed 
upon him in groups and tried to surround him, but he 
fought until, overcome with fatigue, he fell from his 
horse. And because of his fatigue his breathing became 
rapid. The Burmans could now clearly see him and 
they surrounded him and urged one another to slay him. 
But they could not do this because he was invulnerable. 
So were all his Siamese soldiers invulnerable. Weapons 
could not wound them and they fought with the Burmans 
until they were exhausted. Then the Burmans, who 
were far more numerous, took them captive.” 1 Later 
it is recorded how Phya Sri Rac’dec’o escaped and 
liberated his men. While still bound lie was watching 
the cloud patterns (cf. p. 153), and when he saw a 
favourable omen he recited Buddhist mantras. There¬ 
upon his fetters fell from him. 2 

We have it on good authority 8 that in the final siege 
of Ayuth’ya (1767) the Siamese soldiers would not go 
out and fight until the astrologers had shown them how 
to make themselves invisible. By that date the art 
seemed to have fallen sadly into decay. 

The strength of the forces which Siamese, Burmans, 
and Cambodians could put into the field has been 
commonly much exaggerated, not merely in such 
fantastic figures as those given in the Glass Palace 
Chronicle and AA but even, to a considerable degree, 
by Europeans whose estimates were usually based on 
bazaar gossip. Consequently we cannot do better than 
refer the reader who requires details to Harvey’s excellent 
analysis of the Burmese figures. I shall confine myself 

1 AA, vol. ii, p. 71. 

2 ibid., p. 73. 

* Turpin’s History of the Kingdom of Siam, Paris, 1771, trans. B. O. 
Cartwright, Bangkok, 1008, p. 101. 
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here to mentioning his conclusion, namely that the 
Burmans could never have put more than 60,000 or 
70,000 men into the field.* As regards the Siamese, 
van Vliet was probably not far wrong when, referring to 
the middle of the seventeenth century, he said that 
though there were few soldiers in actual service, within 
two days 60,000 to 80,000 could be raised ; while in 
time of war it was rare to mobilize more than 100,000 
men and usually only 20,000 to 60,000 were called on to 
serve on a military expedition. There were more than 
3,000 war elephants. 1 2 

The few soldiers in service in times of peace were, in 
Siam, men of the military division, the guards whose 
organization in various legions I have described else¬ 
where. 3 Corresponding to them in Burma were also the 
guards, whose numbers early in the nineteenth century 
were estimated at about 4,000. 4 

The Siamese retained the ancient Indian tradition ot 
the four-fold army ( caturanga ), but the chariots had, 
long before the Siamese received the tradition, been 
replaced by the artisan division. Originally the artisans 
were engineers engaged on fortifications and arms 
manufacture, but by the seventeenth or eighteenth 
century they had largely been transformed into crafts¬ 
men occupied with embellishing the palaces. It was 
probably the same in Burma. Certainly in Anuruddha s 
time we already find no mention of chariots in the 
enumeration of his forces, 6 only elephants, cavalry, and 
infantry. Hence, one can only express surprise when 
one finds C. Duroiselle describing a “ Pageant of King 
Mindon”, 6 which took place in 1865, as exhibiting 


1 G. E. Harvey, op. cit., p. 384. 

* H S G. oi'aritch WalS, Ancient Siamese Government and Administra¬ 

tion, pp. 144-8. 

4 G. E. Harvey, op. cit., p. 328. 

4 Glass Palace Chronicle, p. 95. 

4 Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, No. 27, 1925, 
reproduced from a Burmese manuscript. 
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“ a display of the forces in full dress of the Burmese 
standing army at its headquarters at Mandalay ... a 
Burmese battalion or regiment consisted of four units— 
1st infantry ; 2nd cavalry ; 3rd war-chariots, and 4th 
elephants, according to the division so well known from 
Pali writings.” 1 Surely lie must have known that this 
was just a pageant in which the intention was to liken 
King Mindon to some legendary Indian cakravarlin. 
He must also have known that Mahabandula had not 
used chariots against the British in 1824, any more than 
he had at his command the flying horse that appears in 
the pageant on Plate X. 

Neither Siamese nor Cambodians had much in the way 
of cavalry, nor did they know how to make the best use 
of the small force of horse that they had. 2 From the old 
Siamese battle arrays (Figs. 2-7) it can be seen that 
cavalry were nearly always represented, but both their 
strength and mode of employment are obscure. Crawfurd 
had the impression that the Burmans did not use cavalry 
at all until after they had conquered Manipur. 3 That 
their cavalry was certainly greatly strengthened as a 
result of this event is confirmed by a Burmese inscription 
of a.d. 1767 which says that after the invasion of 
Manipur “ the emperor returned with over 80,000 
Manipuri cavalry men ”. 4 The correct figure was 
probably 3,000. 

Apart from the food supplied by the government for 
the first two or three days’ journey, the local authorities 
were ordered to make their people provide sustenance 
for the army. Supplies were brought to the camps by 
convoys of women, as well as in requisitioned carts. 
Further afield it was necessary for the men to live off 

1 ibid., Introduction and Note to List of Plates. 

* A. Leclfcre, op. cit., p. 149 ; La Loubfcre, A New Historical Relation 
of the Kingdom of Siam, London, 1693, p. 91. 

* J. Crawfurd, Embassy to the Court of Ava, London, 1834, ii, p. 160. 

4 Inscr. of Pagan, Pinxja, and Ava, trans. Tun Nyein, Rangoon, 

1899, p. 16. 
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the enemy country, and it seems to have been a constant 
pre-occupation after pitching camp for many of the men 
to busy themselves with marauding. 

The value of elephants was already well appreciated 
by the Siamese of the Sukhot’ai period . 1 Although these 
animals were not always dependable in war, as a general 
rule the presence of a large force of elephants was a 
sine qua non. They would often advance into the thick 
of the battle, or against enemy stockades, with apparent 
disregard of javelin wounds. Moreover, the sight of them 
often had a terrifying effect on the foe. Human gall, 
mixed with alcohol, was still applied to the Cambodian 
war elephants to increase their courage as late as the 
middle of the nineteenth century . 2 But it is from the 
pen of an Italian writer that we have the most detailed 
account of the custom as practised in Laos in the 
seventeenth century . 3 A noteworthy difference from the 
Khmer arrangement is for the mahout to mount the 
crupper of the elephant, controlling the animal with a 
long goad. The warrior comes down on to the elephant’s 
neck to light, leaving the umbrella bearer on the throne 
behind him. The change from the Khmer (and old 
Javanese) usage was probably the result of preference 
for such weapons as the imported Japanese sword, in 
place of the spear or javelin. 

The commander-in-chief of a Siamese army was known 
as the mi Vap\ He might be the king himself , 4 or 
anyone appointed by him, most usually the head of the 
military division. The hierarchy of Siamese officers has 
already been considered by me in a previous work . 5 
One change from a view I then expressed now seems to 

1 G. Coedfcs. op. cit., vol. i, p. 62. 

* E. Aymonier, Le Cambodge, vol. i, p. 54. 

* See P. Pelliot, BEFEO, vol. ii, pp. 52 f. 

« According to Bastian, the king, if he accompanied the army, was 
likened to a liamingo, a swan, a peacock, or a heron, striding across 
his frontiers, exhorting his troops, and overcoming his enemies. 

1 H. G. Quaritch Wales, Ancient Siamese Government and Ad¬ 
ministration, chap. vi. 
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me to be needed. Since the decimal system of grading 
was not only the same with the Cambodians, but also 
was very much the same with the Burmans, I am now 
inclined to think that they all derived it from India, 
where the same grading was also used, rather than from 
the Mongols as I formerly believed. The high officers 
rode cither richly caparisoned elephants or horses, 
according to choice and terrain. They were always 
accompanied both by their parasols of rank and by their 
standards for rallying their troops. 

Though most Cambodian usages arc copied from the 
Siamese, there is always the possibility of finding here 
and there a custom that has survived from the ancient 
Khmcrs and was never adopted by the Siamese. This 
I found to be the case when studying the Siamese 
coronation ritual. In the matter of military officers 
there seems to be one very interesting example of such 
a survival in the person of the Cambodian sena. “ Before 
each division, often before each unit, a sena or herald 
marched 4 sans peur ’ and bravely provoked the enemy 
to combat. Chosen from amongst the most courageous 
and the most eloquent, this officer must never, without 
an order, retire before the enemy, even when the cross¬ 
bow bolts and the bullets whistle around him and strike 
some of those who follow him. The flight of a sena 
could lead to the rout of an army; it was generally 
punished by death.” 1 This officer reminds one of the 
fore-fighter of Epic warfare. 2 He seems to be a relic of 
Khmer times when pitched battles of idealistic type 
were more frequent. 

According to the Treatise (p. 3) the eight highest 
officers of a Siamese army were to be appointed in 
accordance with certain astrological considerations and 
the study of their horoscopes. They were called after 
the Garuda, Tiger, Lion, Dog, Rat, Horse, Naga, and 

1 A. Leclfcre, op. cit., p. 147. 

* E. W. Hopkins, loc. cit., p. 222. 
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Elephant respectively. The same series, as we shall see, 
occurs in certain other classifications and I shall offer an 
explanation of its significance in the next chapter 
(p. 154). It would seem that this system must also 
have been used in Burma, not only because this follows 
from what I am about to say in the next paragraph, but 
also judging by the fact that in the nineteenth century 
each Burmese soldier had the animal symbol of his 
regiment tattooed on his back : “ Dragon, Lion, Rat, 
and so on.” 1 

The Treatise states that officers whose names (in 
the above scries) arc mutually auspicious should be 
appointed to the same formation. Bastian is more 
explicit, saying that a Garutfa commander-in-chief 
should have a Rat as his commander of the vanguard, 
an officer of Tiger name as commander of the right 
wing, while one with Horse name must command the 
left. Should the commandcr-in-chicf have a Tiger name, 
Dog must command the van, Lion the right, and Nfigft 
the left wing. a The Tiger commandcr-in-chief mentioned 
in the second case can, however, only be sure of victory 
if the enemy commander has a Rat name. A foe with 
a Nfiga name would have to be opposed by general 
Lion, and so on. 

Siamese and Burmese weapons consisted of bows, 
crossbows, lances, spears with curved heads, javelins, 
and swords. Defensive armour was mainly confined to 
leather shields and caps of leather or plaited bamboo. 
But in taking the Cambodian capital of Lowek by 
assault in 1594, Naresuen’s storm troops are specifically 
stated to have been protected by sandals, leather coats 
and hats, while the elephants wore iron shoes in addi- 

1 Oaz. of Up. Burma and the Shan States, pt. i, vol. ii. p. 501. 

* In the former case it will be favourable to begin the march on a 
Sunday in the 5th week, under the 3rd, 5th, or 6th waxing and take 
prognostications under the Lion sign of the zodiac; but in the second 
case a start must be made on Monday in the 5th week, under the 
1st, 2nd, or 7th waxing and take prognostications under the sign of 
the Crab. 
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tion to their usual flat helmets. 1 La Loubfcre mentions 
a coat of mail as being worn. 2 In one enumeration 
of weapons in the Treatise blowpipes are mentioned. 
These may have been introduced by the Macassars 
who late in the seventeenth century were given refuge 
from the Dutch and then rebelled, using blowpipes. 
But this weapon has been reported as still in common 
use in north-east Siam for shooting birds. 3 The 
“ long-handled sword ” often referred to in Siamese 
accounts of fighting was undoubtedly a Japanese 
importation. Large numbers of these Japanese swords 
have been found in Cambodia, where they were probably 
introduced in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
if indeed there was not then a local factory there under 
Japanese direction. 4 Firearms were introduced by 
Europeans, probably not before the sixteenth century. 

One might wonder why, if the Siamese had undergone so 
much Khmer acculturation, they did not adopt the most 
distinctive of Khmer weapons, the phkak. The reason 
why they did not may be gathered from the probable 
history of the varying esteem in which phkak and sword 
were held, as has been suggested by Coedfcs 6 as follows: 
The Khmers kept the phkdk to themselves as long as 
they were powerful, and invested their feudatories with 
a sacred sword. In the case of the Siamese of Sukhot’ai 
this was the Jaya^ri, stated in the inscription of Wat 
Mahadhatu 6 to have been given by the Khmer emperor 
to the T’ai chief. After the fall of Angkor it was a sword 
with which their kings were invested as vassals of Siam, 
a sword with the Siamese name of p’rd kh&n. Meanwhile 

1 AA, vol. i, p. 188. 

> La Loubfcre, op. cit., p. 167. It was probably similar to the coats 
of mail of the M6n princes, which were really coats covered with steel 
scales (E. Lorgeou, “ Somdet P’ra Malia Chakrap’at," Hecueil dt 
Memoir ts Orienlaux, 1905, p. 189.) 

* Turpin, op. cit., p. 68. JSS, vol. xxviii, pt. 2. p. 187. 

* G. Groslicr, op. cit., p. 88, fig. 55 L. 

• G. Cocdfcs, BEFEO, vol. xxxii, p. 534. 

• G. Coedfcs, Rtcncil des Inscriptions du Siam, i, p. 68. 
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the phkak, “ hostage sword ” or “ weapon of the 
prisoners of war ” had become included among the 
Siamese royal insignia. 

A young Siamese nobleman, bent on a military career, 
could hardly do better than first serve in the usual way 
as a novice in a Buddhist monastery. There the abbot 
would impart those important aids to military pro- 
licicncy, the knowledge how to become invulnerable, 
how to employ discarnatc spirits, and which were the 
right mantras for sending people to sleep or rendering 
an opposing force immobile. That indeed was the basic 
military training that Khun Phan had before he entered 
the royal service. 1 Afterwards, though we arc not told 
of it, he may have received some instruction in the 
Treatise from senior officers. This work, though evidently 
composed by Brahmans, was intended to be taught by 
the experienced officers to the juniors. One can gather 
this from the exhortation to learn and teach that we 
find early in the Treatise (pp. 5 and 6). I translate ns 
follows :— 

“ Attend to the astrologer’s predictions and patiently 
recite the formulas prescribed for establishing a fortunate 
army. Then if the enemy attacks he will be beaten. 
Even if his army is large and ours is smaller he will be 
easily beaten. Do according to the astrologers’ 
prognostications, then your luck will be good and you 
will return safely to get money and rank, the rewards 
of war. So carry out the royal work and don’t fear to 
make war. Don’t be timid and fearful, you who must 
learn the way of shooting people and serving in the 
army. The king will nourish, reward, and protect you 
and your family in every way. 

“ Attend to the work at all times without fail. Don’t 
associate with wicked and depraved people. Don’t 
pretend friendship but truly keep to the right minded. 
Anyone who plans evil against the king shall be 
* KCKP, vol. i, p. 50. 
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destroyed. Respect sacred discourses and imagine no 
deceits. This will be of value. Serve the king and do 
according to ancient precept. Our great king rules by 
divine choice. If anyone plans to harm him, support 
him and do not waver nor be disdainful of your duty. 
Act against the danger without fail, so that the king’s 
reign prospers. Even if an enemy attacks he will be 
defeated, and our happy soldiers will sing, dance, and 
play the violin and flute. 

“ So let brave soldiers study these verses. Do not 
perversely drop such study, but patiently master it. 
Then, if you are ordered to attack a city, victory will 
be yours. As to those of you who are wise in these 
matters, have compassion on anyone who wants to learn. 
When you yourself have studied and learnt, pass on the 
knowledge to your children, for this will aid and prosper 
posterity. Don’t speak ill of your teachers, you who are 
wise in the Treatise, keep to the just way.” 

Later in the Treatise (pp. 17-18), after final victory is 
supposed to have been won, there is a further exhortation 
in similar vein. “ Now all you happy officers, satisfied 
with your rewards, go study and teach, according to the 
ancient Treatise, to your children and nephews. You, 
who are unequalled, all become teachers of these eternal 
usages as told since ancient times. Study, investigate, 
and preserve your skill. Your wisdom will bring you 
power and happiness. Don’t indulge in evil, blinded by 
your passons, and don’t try to teach what you don’t 
know. Study first. Then teach the sacred book to 
others so that they may do the king’s work. Always 
study and do not defame, and do according to the 
Treatise, not allowing it to fall into oblivion. Morning 
and evening recite prayers from beginning to end, with 
both lips and heart.” 

There is more in the same vein, including such 
admonitions as “ Don’t get drunk on arrack ” and 
“ Respect the Brahmans ”. Recalling the efforts of the 
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Toraja leader (page 17), indeed of the magician 
throughout the ages, to affix the blame for his failures 
on someone who must have broken a tabu, we shall 
not take the Siamese Brahmans’ concern for the morals 
of the military too seriously. In fact we need not 
hesitate to suppose that they were most interested in 
providing scapegoats who would save unlucky astrolo¬ 
gers from the penalties which, as we shall sec (page 188), 
were liable to be meted out to them. 

Before setting off to war it was customary for the 
commandcr-in-chicf to have an audience of the king, 
that is if the latter were not himself accompanying the 
army. His Majesty would then make the general some 
traditional gifts. “ I give you a weapon to take to the 
war,” said the king to Khun Phan at his leave-taking 
audience ; “ the hilt has a demon enclosed in it. I also 
give you clothes: tight breeches, a splendid waist 
cloth worked with gold, and a pointed ornamented 
hat.” 1 

Very likely the hilt of the sword the king gave Khun 
Phan was carved with a representation of Kalmft$apada, 
the man-eating king of the Mahasutasoma Jtitaka. At any 
rate this was commonly the case with Siamese and 
Burmese sword hilts, as with those, of the Bataks. The 
invulnerability and strength associated with the Indian 
rak?a$a figure of Kalma?apfida had probably passed to 
it from some local pre-Indian man-eating demon 
previously associated with invulnerability.* 

Later on Khun Phan made a sword for himself, 
probably utilizing the knowledge he had gained in the 
monastery, since there is nothing on such matters in the 
Treatise. The passage in KCKP describing his sword¬ 
making runs as follows :— 

“ To make a sword Khun Phan set about collecting 

1 KCKP, vol. i, p. 101. And similar occasions are mentioned in the 
chronicles. 

* R. Heine-Geldem, “ Sculptured Sword Hilts . . .,” J1SOA, 1987, 
pp. 147-158, pis. xvii, xviii. 
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suitable iron, to be consecrated by mantras as laid down 
in sacred works. He got iron from the spire of a relic 
shrine, coffin nails of those who had died violent deaths, 
metal of a black bronze ( samrid) lance, a copper keris 1 
and a broken sword, nails from city gates, the five kinds 
of iron also. 2 He melted these in a crucible, this excellent 
iron, together with black bronze, red gold and silver, and 
formed from them an ingot. While red hot he beat this 
out fiat, and then he steeped it in magic chemicals for 
three days, according to prescription. Having repeated 
this seven times, at the auspicious hour he cut wood and 
built a sdla. Then he brought together the ritual 
utensils: golden candles and offerings of rice cakes, 
pigs’ heads, ducks, and chickens. He prepared a bellows 
and anvil for the ceremony, with the necessary charcoal. 
He got a clever smith, dressed in white, surrounded the 
place with the protective thread, laid down metal yantras 
und got an astrologer to announce the appropriate time : 
mid-day in the sign of the Lion. 

“ Khun Phan blew the metal and made it red. The 
smith forged it, giving it a sharp point, and making it 
straight, 8$ inches wide in the middle, a short cubit long, 
and smooth. He steeped the red iron in water and then 
he filed it until it was quite smooth. Then it was brilliant, 
with no irregularities, indeed it had the sheen of a green 
beetle, and it sparkled like the sun’s ray. Then Khun 
Phan made a hilt of good wood, engraved a powerful 
yantra on the metal haft and inserted some of the hair 
of a fierce dead person (who had suffered violent death). 
Then he fastened the hilt with resin. This finished, he 
brandished the sword. The sky darkened and, with loud 
peals of thunder, a shower fell, a sign at which he 
rejoiced. Khun Phan gave his sword the auspicious name 
of Sky Blade. Placing it on the altar in the sdla this 

1 The keris was known in Siam as a ceremonial weapon, sometimes 
given by the king to courtiers (La Loubfcre, op. cit., p. 168). 

' Probably iron from different places as with the making of keris 
blades, and as in ancient India. 
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shook, showing how powerful was the sword.” 1 Khun 
Phan was pleased at what he had achieved. He ordered 
the smith to make a suitable scabbard, embossed with 
silver and gold, and he rewarded the smith accordingly. 

Lastly I may mention an interesting point of magical 
symbolism to which Professor IIcinc-Gcldcrn has drawn 
my attention : Karl Dohring states, 2 on the authority of 
La Loubfcre (op. cit., p. iJO), that Siamese soldiers 
formerly wore red, the colour of the warlike planet 
Mars which presided over the south, and that is why 
military ollicials were on the right (south) side of the 
king in audience. No doubt it was because of this that, 
when about 1601 the administration of the country was 
divided between the heads of the military and civil 
divisions, the former ( kalahom) was given charge of the 
southern provinces. As to the derivation of the word 
kalahom or kralahom Prince Dhani, referring to the 
phrase vrah lcrald-homa in an eleventh century Khmer 
inscription, which has been translated “ sacred sacrificial 
area”, thinks that this might mean a place where 
Brahmanical rites before war were carried out under the 
control of the general. 3 This reminds one of the Khmer 
general Safigrama’s preparations we have mentioned on 
page 85. 

» KCKP, vol. il, pp. 44-0. 

» Siam, Munich, 1928, vol. II, p. 18. 

• JSS, vol. xxxi, pt. ii, p. 77. 
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SIAM AND BURMA : TIIE MARCH AND COMBAT 

“At the auspicious moment, sound the great gong, 
play the flute, beat the drum, and all cheer loudly. 
Then let the great army march, unfurl the standards of 
victory! In the van go the chief elephants when the 
army marches away, then go the other elephants, the 
cavalry, and the carts. Let them march along the jungle 
trail until they come to a suitable place to encamp.” 

Thus enjoins the Siamese Treatise , 1 though it often 
seems to have been the custom for the king or 
commander-in-chief to embark with a portion of the 
army in barges, and to travel by river for the first day 
or as far as might be convenient. According to 
Pallcgoix, 2 just before the army embarks at the capital, 
an executioner strikes a blow with an axe at the head 
of a dummy representing the enemy. Should the head 
fall with a single blow the omen is favourable, the 
contrary if it does not. This divination may be a survival 
of the duel which, as we have seen on page 86, may 
have been fought for a similar purpose, just before the 
start of a Khmer expedition. 

Later in the Treatise (p. 28) more detailed rules are 
laid down for the order of the march, according to the 
nature of the country to be traversed. In passing through 
dense jungle the elephants should go first to clear the 
way, with the infantry and carts next, and the cavalry 
guarding the rear. If the way lies through thorny 
jungle, elephants should go first as before, but should be 
followed by cavalry and carts, then porters, and lastly 

1 Treatise, p. 11. 

* PaJlegoix, Description du Royaumc Thai ou Siam, vol. i, p. 815. 
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the infantry and cannon. If the route is through a rocky 
mountain gorge, infantry should march along both sides 
of the gorge, then elephants and carts should follow, 
and lastly the cavalry. Over a plain of tall grass and 
shrubs the cavalry should be sent first in order to beat 
down the vegetation, the infantry following and then 
the carts. These are all purely practical arrangements, 
probably learnt from the experience of repeated 
incursions into Burma. 

Of course a look-out has still to be kept for omens, 
favourable or the reverse: “ If on the march you see 
clouds in the form of a Garuda this would mean defeat 
if you looked back. If you see a double pattern (in the 
clouds) then the king’s council or the queen will die. 
If you see a triple one then you will win after a hard 
battle; a quadruple pattern means you will conquer. 
A quintuple pattern portends great losses among the 
nobles. If you see a sextuple one go no further or you’ll 
be food for crows and vultures. ... If the men marching 
hear the call of a bird on their left, which then flies off 
and settles on a tree on the right hand side, then great 
booty wifl be gained. But it is very unlucky if it settles 
on a tree stump or decayed trunk. If the bird comes 
flying past from the south-east and shrieks loudly while 
it is poised over the way, then misfortune is in its voice, 
for it says 4 the enemy will be over you even before the 
day is ended ’. If the bird flies on in front of and beyond 
our marching forces, then it is leading us forward. 1 
Everyone must follow its lead with haste and spirit, for 
the enemy is certainly in that direction. According to 
the hour of day, animals coming from the right or left 
are propitious or unpropitious.” 2 

Supposing that no fatal omen has been encountered, 
causing the army to hesitate, after several days of 
march, with nights spent bivouacing beside some stream 

1 An instance of this is mentioned in AA, vol. i, p. 35. 

* Bastian, loc. cit. 
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with great fires lighted to keep off tigers, the army will 
have reached enemy country, unless, of course, it has 
been sent to repel an invasion. In that case it will come 
within the zone of possible operations well inside its 
own borders, for it was never the custom to attempt a 
serious defence of the frontier. Whichever way it was, 
it then became necessary to build a defended camp, one 
of the stockaded enclosures that figure so largely in 
Siamese and Burmese military history. It is the army’s 
field base for attack or defence. 

This encamping is not a matter to be undertaken 
lightly. It entails the choice of a suitable site known as 
the c'ai ph'um, literally “ place of victory ”, but here 
meaning the auspicious point at the centre of the 
divinatory circle which is found in certain Cambodian 
manuscripts with nearly the same scries of eight animals 
at its cardinal points as was used in Siam. The circle 
was also used by the astrologers to fix the auspicious 
site for a new city, the ph'um or auspicious centre of 
which must be in relation to one or other of the 
auspicious appearances representing the animals of the 
cardinal points, from which it was known as a Garu<Ja 
name, Dog name, Naga name, city, etc., a classification 
which had to be taken into consideration by an enemy 
wishing to storm it. 1 

It seems to me that the probable explanation of the 
importance thus attached to this use of the divinatory 
circle was to establish the city or camp as a microcosm, 
the central point of which would be considered to 
coincide with the axis of the universe through which the 
divine power could aid the defenders. It is then under¬ 
standable that a fortunate c'ai ph'um w r as said to assure 
victory even to an army that was far weaker numerically. 2 

In the same way the appointment of the eight great 

1 Sec L. Finot, “ Rechcrches sur la literature Laotienne," BEFEO, 
vol. xvii, pp. 138 f.; C. Nottoo, Annates du Siam, vol. i, p. 106, n. 5, 
and vol. iii, p. 55 ; Bastian, loc. cit. 

* Treatise, p. 14. 
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commanders in the manner mentioned in the last 
chapter would have the object of bringing them into 
relation with the king as the immediate source of divine 
power at the centre of his army. 1 But we cannot say to 
what extent the Siamese themselves were conscious of 
any such original significance. 

The auspicious appearances that have to be sought m 
order to establish one of the eight favourable types of 
site for a camp (or city) arc those which recall the 
habitat of one or other of the animals of the cardinal 
points. The types of c'tii ph'um are : Garutja, if a white 
ant hill and a very tall tree are in evidence; Tiger, if 
near a forest path, with the cry of deer frequently 
heard ; Lion, if there arc three big trees standing in line 
on a mountain considered to resemble the Himalayas; 
Dog, if beside an old path, near a village; N&ga, if 
beside a canal or river ; Horse, if in a field from which 
animals arc seen running away; Rat, if the ground 
shows signs of white ants on which rats feed ; Elephant, 
if there is grass mixed with bamboo thickets. 

However, it would seem that if the scoute bring news 
that the enemy has already established his camp on a 
certain type of c'di ph'um this is a circumstance which 
must govern the Siamese choice. Thus, if the enemy has 
chosen a Lion, Tiger, or Elephant site, only Lion will 
be propitious, but if lie has chosen Naga, the answer 
will lie with a Garutfa site. If the enemy has established 
his camp on a Dog site, the Siamese must choose a Tiger 
one. 8 In each case the association of ideas is fairly 

obvious. , , .. 

The instructions for building the camp and the 
discipline to be maintained arc as follows : “ Post the 
elephants and cavalry in good positions to protect the 

C ani when going into 
of troops, with each 


» Cf. MaMvatflsa, xxv, where King Da\ 
battle surrounds himself with thirty-two 
of which he places an image of himself. 

* Treatise, p. 5. 

* Treatise, p. 14. 
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main army. Let the porters cut wood and make camp 
with the help of the soldiers. Then the pandits and 
astrologers must make calculations. A gateway must be 
built, with a gong for marking the time. Then build the 
fortified camp with ditch and mound. 1 Lay down spikes 
(caltrops) and have an elevated area inside the camp. 
Outside and inside the camp bury talismans to avert 
misfortune and to protect against the enemy. Then 
make careful examination and build a shrine to the 
spirits of the place. Make offerings to them so that they 
shall take pity and bless your design. 2 Explore stealthily 
outside the camp, placing bodies of troops to right and 
left. Go about in company, never alone. At night the 
troops must build fires here and there, and sentinels take 
turns to watch. Let them tie up and bring in anyone 
found near the camp. Let the soldiers watch the fires 
and take turns in guarding. Stop persons coughing or 
groaning in their sleep. Sec that guns, bows and cross¬ 
bows, elephants, horses, shields, and other weapons are 
properly distributed.” 3 

During the day foraging claimed much attention. In 
the evening, so long as danger was not imminent, there 
were entertainments and music in the camp, especially 
on an aggressive expedition. 4 

A rule which apparently had to be observed at all 
costs, from the frequency with which it is repeated, is 
that no on account, whether in marching, camping, or 
assembling the forces in battle array, must the army 

1 Surmounted usually by a stockade, apparently strong but easily 
breached by a determined assault with elephants (Pallegoix, op. cit., i, 
p. 818). A. Leclfcre (op. cit., p. 156) gives similar details of the fortified 
camps ( banttay ) of the Cambodians. 

* The importance of enlisting the help of any local deities is stressed 
in another reference to encampment in the Treatise (p. 13): “ In order 
that the local spirits may help, make a spirit shrine. Don’t disdain to 
respect the spirits, dismount from elephants and horses and ask the 
spirits to bring you great victory. Make offerings to them with candles, 
tapers, incense sticks, and food.’’ For Burma cf. Harvey, op. cit., p. 184. 

* Treatise, p. 11. 

4 Hmannan, in JSS, vol. v, p. 4. 
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face Rahu. This rule was evidently of universal applica¬ 
tion among the Indianized peoples of South-east Asia, 
so there is no hesitation in asserting its Brahmanical 
origin, at any rate in the form in which we know it. 
Varahamihira, the sixth century a. d. Indian astronomer, 
though lie himself recognized the true nature of eclipses 
states that the eclipse was then generally regarded, on 
the authority of the seers of old, as the work of Rahu, 
a monster witli the shape of a huge snake, “ moving 
through the signs of the zodiac.” 1 Rfihu, that is to say 
the cone of shadow projected by the earth during an 
eclipse, was regarded as the eighth planet, or god of the 
ascending node. His character was extremely malicious, 
so that to face him, wherever he was supposed to be 
according to astrological calculation, was equivalent to 
facing Mrityu (Death). According to the Treatise , one 
must march and draw up troops only 44 in accordance 
with Nfiga scales This must mean, since the N&ga 
was regarded as a serpent having crocodile-like scales, 
that the forces would be facing in the same direction as 
Rahu, not facing his mouth. According to Bastian’s 
information, even if you have the strength of Brahma, 
Vi§ou, or Indra, you cannot hope to win if you arc 
facing the Naga. 

It was undoubtedly the same in Burma. Ihc 
position of the Naga during the month must always be 
noted with care, and care must be taken to avoid facing 
its mouth in travelling, trading, and enterprises 
generally.” 2 In the fifteenth century a Mdn army is 
stated to have marched out of Pegu 44 in accordance 
with Naga scales ”. 3 

So also in Java, where we have seen (p. 51) that 
the extract of a MS. quoted by Raffles gives some 


i Brhat-SaTjxhita of Varfihamihira, chap. v. English trans. by H. Kern, 
Verspreide Geschriften, v ol. i. _ „ . , , , 0 

* Oaz. of Upper Burma and the Shan States, pt. i, vol. ii, p. 48. 

* R&jadhir&ja, Siamese version, P'anic' Stiphoth Press, Bangkok, 


1934. 
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particulars as to the position of the Naga at each season 
of the year, and ends with the injunction : “ In going 
to war in these seasons be careful not to face the head 
of the Naga.” The purport of this will now be better 
appreciated in the light of the comparative data just 
given. 

The battle array, into which a Siamese army (consisting 
of main army, wings, van, and rearguards) was arranged, 
is of great interest from the point of view of cultural 
history. In ancient India, although the battle array 
(i >yuha) was more associated with the pitched battle of 
idealistic warfare, it was by no means confined to that. 
This was partly because it might often be the intention 
of a commander to fight a pitched battle until obliged 
to give up the idea. It was also partly because it was 
the custom for an army to march and camp, as well 
as fight, in battle array, at least when in enemy country 
or wherever there was a chance of being attacked. The 
array was thus very largely a defensive mechanism. 
And probably it was mainly in this way that the Siamese 
employed it too. 

Of the twelve arrays (counting the two varieties of 
the cafcra as one) which are described and illustrated in 
the Treatise, and reproduced at the end of this book 
(Figs. 2-7), nine appear to be intended for purely 
defensive purposes. The various units of which the 
army was composed were posted in accordance with one 
or other of the arrays when on the march or within the 
camp. In listing them below I place first the name and 
description of each as given in the Treatise, this being 
followed in parentheses by Bastian’s definitions which 
probably reflect the attempted explanations of the later 
edition. 

Makar a vyuha : For crossing a river, the head going 
first, the tail following. (Bastian has the same.) 

Cakra vyuha, circle or wheel array: (a) to be 

established on the summit of a hill rising from a 
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sunken area; ( b) to be drawn up on the summit of 
a hill which rises from a plain. (Not mentioned by 
Bastian.) 

Padma (Siamese prat'um) vyuha, lotus array: To be 
used in the middle of a plain, not far from a hill. 
(Bastian : when in the middle of a plain the army waits 
for the assault.) 

Krod vyuha, sharp or powerful array (according to the 
meaning of the Siamese word krod). For mountain defiles 
and narrow passes. (Bastian, who gives the name as 
korakot, i.e. karkataka vyuha, crab array, says it is to be 
used “ when they march in a narrow valley ”.) 

PrBta vyuha, demon array. For use in the jungle. 
(Bastian : when posted in a narrow defile.) 

Svigha vyuha, lion array. To be established sixty 
metres from the hills. (Bastian : for storming the foot 
of a hill.) 

Suryd vyuha, sun array. To be drawn up in the 
middle of a plain, like the midday sun. (Bastian : when 
in serried ranks in open fields.) 

SahasrdriJu vyuha, 1000-rayed array. For use at a 
certain time (first day, first watch), with the carts in 
the centre, then elephants, and cavalry on the wings. 
(Bastian does not mention.) 

Nameless. By a mountain pass wait like this. (Bastian 
does not mention.) 

The remaining three arrays arc definitely stated in the 
Treatise to be used offensively. They are as follows 

Garuda vyuha. For attacking a large army. (Bastian 
says that this term is applied to an army coming down 
from a height.) 

gyena vyuha, eagle array. For attacking a medium 
sized army. (Bastian : when attacking in columns.) 

Mahimsa vyuha, buffalo array. For attacking a small 
army. (Bastian : when the forces struggle through 
swamps.) . 

In ancient India the vyuha were differentiated 
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according to the various divisions of the army, or 
combinations thereof, of which they were composed, the 
character of the terrain, or the particular array used by 
the enemy. Here we may note (without attempting to 
determine what may have been the function of each 
differing arrangement of components) that the first two 
forms of differentiation were known to the Siamese. On 
the other hand there is no suggestion of use against any 
specific enemy array, and in the case of the three 
offensive arrays only the enemy’s size is considered. The 
explanation of this would seem to be that the Burmans, 
at any rate, the principal enemy, no longer used 
traditional arrays, and what was done by Cambodians 
or Lao would be of little account. The study of the 
Siamese arrays thus suggests that they were falling into 
disuse, except as defensive formations in conjunction 
with certain types of environment. Those that still 
might be used offensively took into consideration only 
the size of the enemy’s forces. The latter was, of course, 
an important factor, and was admitted to be so, despite 
the supremacy of magic : “ Look at our army and at 
the enemy’s,” says the Treatise (p. 5), “ if the latter is 
weak, use double his force.” 

Of the Burmese armies in their sixteenth century wars 
with Siam, as recorded in Hmarnan, 1 we know only that 
the Burmese army, like the Siamese, had wings, main 
army, van and rear guards, the king or commander-in- 
chief usually being in the centre or towards the rear, 
while princes sometimes commanded the other divisions, 
and that each division had infantry, cavalry, and 
elephants, though the cavalry were chiefly used for 
reconnoitring in advance. It is also stated, on 
one occasion, that the vanguard had 200 elephants 
“ distributed among the infantry ”. Dr. Hla Pe has 
been so good as to examine carefully the original 
Burmese text of Hmannan and informs me that he finds 
1 JSS, vol. v, pp. 4, 15, 24, 25. 
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no mention of the use of vyuha. 1 We may conclude that 
in actual lighting the old formal arrays had little place 
in the wars between Siam and Burma, though, as I shall 
show later, we have evidence that for defensive purposes 
they were still used by King Narcsucn, and probably 
later. 

We may now consider the works of the Burmese poet 
Letwcthondara which purport to deal with Burmese 
strategy. Dr Ilia Pc kindly read and translated for me 
sufficient portions of these works to enable me to form 
a definite opinion as to their documentary value. The 
first one is entitled Scnaiiga Vyuha, written in a.d. 1785.* 
From its being a homogeneous composition, attributed 
to a known single author, we should not expect it to 
bear any resemblance to the Siamese Treatise which 
deals with many other aspects of war besides strategy, 
and shows all the signs of loss and accretion indicative 
of a long evolution. However, if anyone expected to 
find in the Senaiiga Vyuha a genuine study of Burmese 
strategy, whether based on observation of contemporary 
usages or on a critical study of historical documents, he 
would, I fear, be sadly disappointed. 

Letwcthondara, though a high official was also a poet, 
and he is famous for the fine court verse that he wrote. 
It is only the nature of the subject matter of the 
Senahga Vyuha that suggests at first glance that one 
might have here a treatise in verse rather than a lofty 
poem unfettered by sordid reality. Moreover, we must 
appreciate that the author was a product of the literary 
spirit of his time. He lived in a period of triumph, 

1 It should be added that the mention of such technicalities is ex¬ 
tremely rare in the AA also. ... 

* The Rangoon manuscript was edited by U Ba Thaung and printed 
and published by the Hanthowaddy Press, Rangoon, 1943. The 
illustrations in the printed edition do not exist in the Rangoon MS. 
and, according to the preface, were copied from some later MSS. at 
Mandalay, not at present available. They are little more than outline 
drawings, sometimes geometrical, sometimes with an attempt at 
naturalism. They seem to be nineteenth century efforts to illustrate 
the poem. 
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following the conquest of Siam and Arakan, and wealth 
and power brought the desire for “ culture ”, which had by 
no means been a marked feature of Burmese court life 
since the fall of Pagan. This desire for “ culture ” was met 
by the importation of nine Brahmans from Benares, 
learned in the lore of India. 1 Under their guidance 
queens, courtiers, judges (such as was Lctwcthondara), 
and other high officials became learned too. “ Almost 
everyone studied and almost everyone wrote. The age 
of triumph was an age of learning,” says a modern 
Burmese student of the drama, but he also admits that 
this age of learning was an age of translation, though 
the Burmese literati often adapted what they translated : 
“ Experts in the study of Pali, Sanskrit, and Buddhistic 
lore, keen students of foreign institutions and literatures, 
they were essentially Burmese, and enriched their own 
language and literature with borrowings from all sources. 
The period 1770 to 1824, the date of the first British 
conquest, that period of triumph, may easily be termed 
the age of translations, so keen were the people for 
knowledge from all sources. Siamese romances, Pali 
Jdtakas, Chinese histories, Siamese and Cambodian 
chronicles, a history of Portugal, a Sanskrit work on 
sexual science—this list made at random shows clearly 
the range and variety of the translations.” 2 

It is necessary to bear in mind Lctwcthondara’s 
background, as sketched above, in order to appreciate 
that his work differs mainly from the products of modern 
nationalism in that the latter are to some extent 
influenced and controlled by the canons of modern 
research. In the prc-scientific age imitations or poetic 
adaptations of a foreign work on the art of war, without 
mention of sources, would have found as ready 

1 E. Forchliammer, Jardine Prize Essay, Rangoon, 1885, p. 105. 
He states that the Brahmans aided Burman scholars in the translation 
of no less than sixty Sanskrit works into Burmese, but he mentions 
only a few of the titles. 

* Maung Htin Aung, Burmese Drama, Oxford, 1987, p. 43. 
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acceptance in Burma as did, during the same period, the 
numerous adaptations and imitations of the newly intro¬ 
duced Siamese Rdmayana. 1 Indeed, it was only a later 
manifestation of the old Burmese practice of claiming 
that the Buddha had visited Burma, and of transferring 
Indian legends and place names to Burmese localities, 
so that what has been called a “ system of mythical 
geography ” has arisen. 2 

The Senaiifia Vyuha, which shows evident adaptations 
to Burmese environment, as for example in the names 
of the military ollicers, is probably based on some such 
work as the Niti-prakd&ikd of Vateampfiyana, a sixteenth 
century Indian compilation, which would have been 
known to the nine Brahmans from Benares. The NUi- 
prakdJikd, despite its name, is really a work' on the art 
of war, with cantos on the composition of the army, 
the military arrays, and rules for marching and camping, 
and it says (vi, 10) that the vyQhas were (by that time) 
to be counted in thousands. 3 Now the Scnatiga Vyuha 
similarly has cantos which deal very vaguely and 
remotely with the same subjects. Thus it tells us of six 
offensive and six defensive vyuha which arc to be used 
in pairs as follows 4 :— 

Offensive. Defensive. 

vdriviea (water stream) nadicara (river bed) 

dvijdahina (Garu<Jn’s wing) iakata (cart) 

. usabha (king of oxen) uddhana (oven, hence tripod) 

dfianuka (bent bow) madhuka (beehive) 

makara pddahka (crowsfoot) 

bhujaga (snake) uiccMka (scorpion) 

Their spurious character, so far as Burma is concerned, 
may be said to be proved immediately by the simple 
fact that they presuppose the use of the same arrays by 
the enemy, and we have seen that, with the exception 
of the makara, the Siamese know nothing of these arrays. 

1 Mating Htin Aung, op. cit., pp. 49-51. 

* Sir C. Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, London, 1924, vol. iii, p. 50. 

• P. C. Chakravarti, op. cit., pp. viii and 115. 

4 Some of the names appear to be in Sanskrit, others in Pali form. 
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The Senartga Vyuha is moreover explicit as to the use 
of each array, e.g.: “ Vicchika vyuha: arrange the 
forces like a scorpion ; if the enemy uses vicchika vyuha 
you use bhujaga vyuha, if he uses bhujaga, you use 
vicchika Incidentally, this use of one array against 
another is the one form of ancient Indian use that is not 
mentioned in the Siamese Treatise. On the other hand, 
the Senahga Vyuha gives no information as to the use 
of any specific array in any particular environment, and 
no details of the units of the army from which each 
array should be constituted. 1 

I therefore have no hesitation in concluding that the 
arrays given in the Scnanga Vyuha do not represent 
anything of historical significance for Burmese warfare 2 ; 
and this accords with the conclusion to which I had 
already come after the study of the Siamese evidence, 
namely that the medieval Burmans no longer employed 
the vyuha. 

■ Letwethondara wrote another and longer poem, 
entitled Vyuha Sakki, in a.d. 1790. 3 It purports to show 
instances of the actual use in Burmese historical cam¬ 
paigns of the vyuha named in his earlier work, without 
giving any evidence and despite the fact, as I have 
already mentioned, that vyuha are not mentioned in the 

1 A Burmese MS. in the Bangkok National Library, which Luang 
Boribal Buribhand kindly had photographed for me, appears to be a 
nineteenth century copy of part of the Senahga VuQha. It has coloured 
illustrations, each array being represented merely bv a slightly different 
geometrical shape, and each’made up (so far as the shape permits) in 
exactly the same way, from the four divisions of the army : infantry 
(with cannon), elephants, chariots, and cavalry, the uniforms, etc., being 
approximately the same as those of the “ Pageant of King Mindon ". 
The existence of this MS. came to my knowledge through its being 
mentioned in Explanatory Notice on the Display of Ancient Warfare, 
Bangkok, 1022, where it is accepted (p. 20) as “ a Burmese manuscript 
on ‘Military Art ’ which shows the different battle arrays used by the 
Burmese.” 

* The question of tracing Letwethondara’s sources in foreign literature 
must be left to others, and is in any case of no concern to us here. 
I have merely suggested the sort of quarter in which a searcher might 
be rewarded. 

3 It was printed and published in the same volume as SenaAga Vyuha 
in 1943. 
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Burmese chronicles. Though definite statements are 
seemingly not too easy to disentangle from the back¬ 
ground of lofty platitudes and vague poetic utterances, 
the following gem, deprived of poetical embellishments, 
will serve as an example (p. 100 of the printed work) : 
Naresuen of Siam advanced to the Burmese frontier 
with an army of 200,000 infantry, 7,000 cavalry, and 
600 elephants. He drew up his forces in denkapara vyuha. 
The Burmese Crown Prince then attacked with his forces 
in viakara vyuha (as prescribed in Scnaiiga Vyuha). 
Naresuen was defeated with heavy loss. 

In judging Lctwethondara’s attempt to superimpose 
his recently acquired learning on Burmese history we 
must bear in mind not only that he was a poet, but also 
that, though relatively near to us in time, he w f as as 
remote from the spirit of modern critical research as 
were his ancestors many hundreds of years before him. 
And what we see here is only a somewhat accelerated 
example of a phenomenon of acculturation of which, as 
we have seen in the course of this study of ancient 
warfare, we have continually to beware in evaluating 
literary sources. It is only the relative isolation of the 
Burmans, as compared with the Mdns and many other 
peoples of South-east Asia, from the main currents of 
Indian cultural influences, that forced them to attempt 
rapidly to assimilate, whenever opportunity offered, 
huge chunks of Indian culture, which more favourably 
situated peoples absorbed more gradually—and with 
less conspicuous symptoms of indigestion. 

Letwethondara’s effort is thus most interesting from 
the point of view of cultural psychology, but his indirect 
value to history is by no means inconsiderable. Had 
there been a living tradition in Burma of Burmese battle 
arrays when he wrote, such a high official would have 
known of it, and such a patriot would no doubt have 
made use of it. It is inconceivable that the Siamese 
could have preserved a series of vyuha that they had 
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borrowed from the Burmans at the end of the sixteenth 
century (contrary to the whole character of Burmese 
warfare though these would be) while after only 
200 years the Burmans should themselves have lost all 
memory of them so that they had to import these 
Indian cultural traits anew. This, in my opinion, affords 
a final proof that the Siamese vyUhas arc not of Burmese 
origin but must represent a large part of the residue of 
the ancient treatise on the art of war issued by Ramadhi- 
pati II on the basis of information derived from the 
Khmcrs, with the addition of firearms in the case of 
some arrays. And it is interesting to note that the one 
vyuha testified by epigraphy to have been known to the 
ancient Khmcrs, the calcra, appears also in the Siamese 
list. 

The tactics developed in Burma by Bayinnaung and 
introduced into the Siamese army by Naresucn with still 
greater success, were basically those of guerilla warfare : 
the drawing on of an enemy by feigned retreat, ambush, 
and surprise attacks, with the avoidance of unnecessary 
risks. It corresponds to the less treacherous aspect of 
Indian realistic warfare, and has much in common with 
Chinese and modern ideas on war as developed wherever 
terrain and limited numbers, rather than the use of 
masses of men and overwhelming firepower, arc the 
controlling factors. Being thus a practical response to 
environmental conditions, it tends to be similar wherever 
found and to shed the cultural features which are our 
chief interest here. Hence we shall not go into great 
detail over this kind of warfare, directing our attention 
mainly to those cultural features that were preserved. 
These in ancient India were indeed intended for use, 
not only in idealistic, but also in realistic war. 

The way in which the realistic tactics were first 
effectively employed by Bayinnaung may easily be 
gathered from reading the Burmese chronicles. For 
example, in 1568 the Burmans divided the Lao king of 
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Wieng Chan’s forces and defeated them in detail by 
vigorous attacks. 1 But this Lao king was no slower to 
learn from the Burmans than was Narcsucn for he 
afterwards led them a wearisome chase through the 
jungle, always managing to elude final defeat and 
capture. 2 

The general style of the tactics introduced and 
practised by Narcsucn may be gathered from the 
following extracts from the Treatise (pp. 12-15). These 
probably date from his time and they assume that the 
Siamese commander’s forces arc weaker than the 
enemy’s, as Narcsucn’s were at the time lie undertook 
to free his country from Burmese domination : 

“If the enemy come surreptitiously, rush out [from 
the camp) and capture them without shouting. But if 
they press, get good troops ready in the morning as 
soon as you can, sending scouts in advance and keeping 
close together. Let the rear companies hasten to 
reinforce and not hang back. Let those in front attack, 
let not the commander hesitate. Those behind don’t be 
slow to help. That is the way to defend the camp. 

“ When the enemy attacks, if you have ample strength 
don’t hesitate to spread out, fall on impetuously and 
pursue. But if lie appears to be coming in large numbers, 
don’t rush on like that, but prudently take cover. Do 
as did the royal lion in the Rama story when he retired 
gradually from the man-eating ogre. . . . Don’t flee 
precipitately as this will only embolden the enemy. 
If, however, you do flee, don’t go far, but wait and 
withdraw crawling. ... 

“ If you meet the enemy, rush in and seize them if 
they arc few—don’t withdraw. But if there are too 
many then wait and retire crawling. If they don’t see 
you thus retiring, spy on them but don’t let them see 
you. Watch them near in without fear. Seize and bring 

1 IImarmai), trans. JSS, vol. v, pp. 61 f. 

* ibid., p. 74. 
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in some of them tied up and then question them about 
the operations, why they came and what is the position 
of the enemy’s camp. If they appear to answer 
untruthfully, flog them. If they tell the truth, consider 
what stratagems the enemy may use to deceive you. 
Spy out, and estimate carefully, the enemy’s strength. 

“ Storm the enemy’s camp. Attack the weakest place, 
using many ruses and repeatedly changing them. Strike 
in the night. If the enemy then break and, being afraid, 
fall into confusion, when men, elephants, and horses arc 
in turmoil and the leaders arc terrified and cannot control 
their men, then burn the enemy’s camp.” 

Twenty-one recipes for stratagems are tersely 
described in the Treatise, variations of the decoy and 
ambush theme. The success with which, as history 
shows, these simple ruses were so frequently rewarded, 
indicates on the one hand how poor the scouting must 
have been, and on the other, that the basic urge to rush 
headlong upon the enemy in frontal attack continued 
very strong, whenever it was possible to believe that 
the enemy’s forces were decidedly the weaker. The 
concise language in which these recipes are given renders 
them by no means easy to translate and the following 
two examples, in rather free translation, may suffice to 
show their character. 

“ A stratagem called ‘ concealing one’s game ’: 
Assemble the troops and select those who are brave 
and reliable. Then draw the foe into the trap. Dispose 
infantry, elephants, and cavalry, arranging them in 
serried ranks. Make a feint attack and then flee. Bring 
up the army on both flanks. Bring up the elephants 
and cavalry to attack the rear and both flanks. Turn 
the enemy’s elephants so that they flee. Fire and shout 
loudly. Fight and surround the foe on all sides. Deploy 
at a given signal. The enemy will be destroyed.” 

“ A stratagem called ‘ hiding in the woods ’: Station 
a few of your troops to attract the enemy, hiding the 
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greater part of the army in the near by jungle. Dispose 
these in a circle with inner and outer rings, taking care 
to hide elephants and horses. Then [when the decoy 
force is attacked] make the hidden men shout loudly 
and set up a clangor of gongs and drums [so as to give 
the impression of much greater strength]. Then the 
men, armed with guns and crossbows should attack, and 
then make use of their swords, while the elephants and 
cavalry also attack the enemy on all sides. Meanwhile, 
the porters keep up the din, beating shields here and 
there in the jungle [to maintain the impression of large 
reserves]. When they sec the brave men pursuing them 
and attacking tooth and nail, seizing many, the enemy 
will be completely disheartened.” 1 

Not only Naresucn’s ability as a tactician but his 
personal courage and determined leadership were the 
secrets of his success.* And in his earliest exploits he 
showed utter disregard for his own safety. For a 
Siamese prince to risk his own person in battle was a 
matter for general astonishment, for such an example 
as that set by Rfima K’amhfcng of Sukhot’ai, who 
engaged an enemy leader in single combat on elephants, 3 
had become increasingly rare. That was especially the 
case during the period of relative peace and prosperity 
that Ayuth’ya had enjoyed since the conquest of the 
Khmers and of the Lao of Chiengmai. Yet it was by 
the old methods of idealistic warfare that the Siamese 
army, though weak and inexperienced, met the first 

1 Treatise, p. 20. For a typical and curly example of the employ¬ 
ment of such a ruse, sec E. Lorgeou, loc. cit., p. 105 ; AA, vol. i, p. 80. 

* Such tactics could indeed only be successful where there was 
resolute and skilled leadership, coupled with strict discipline. When 
these were lacking, as was too often the case after the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, and with increasing suspicion and fear of 
falling into traps, we get war reduced to the skirmishes and indecisive 
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history of Siam and Burma, in common with that of most of the rest 
of South-east Asia, tedious in the extreme. This was not the fault of 
the ordinary Siamese and Burmese soldiers who have never been 
accused of lack of courage by those who knew them well. 

* G. Cocdfes, Recueil des Inscriptions du Siam, vol. i, p. 44. 
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serious Burmese attempt to take Ayuth’ya in 1549, an 
attempt which failed owing to lack of preparation. And 
it was in the fierce open fighting that then ensued that 
the valiant Siamese queen Suriyot’ai and her daughter, 
armed and mounted on elephants, fell in battle in coming 
to the assistance of King Chakrap’at who had got into 
a dangerous position. 1 But it was almost immediately 
after this that the Siamese had their first experiences of 
Burmese realistic tactics, notably when the king’s two 
sons fell into a trap and were captured when too 
audaciously pursuing the retreating Burmans. 2 

By guerilla tactics and good leadership Narcsucn built 
up his power of resistance. When the Burmese Crown 
Prince first invaded Siam in 1588, after failing to take 
Narcsucn’s camp, lie tried a feigned retreat. Although 
the Crown Prince’s army had its centre and wings all 
similarly composed of all three divisions (infantry, 
elephants, and cavalry), Narcsucn recognized that the 
left wing was weaker and attacked and routed it first. 
Then he forced the centre under the Crown Prince’s 
command to retire, and finally he turned his attention 
to the right wing which, though it held its ground, had 
not the spirit to retrieve the day. The Crown Prince 
was then prevailed upon by his generals to return to 
Burma, although not recalled by his father, King Nanda 
Bhureng. In 1590 he tried again. This time he fell into 
a trap near the frontier, through following a decoy force, 
and then was ambushed by Naresucn who routed him 
with heavy loss. The Crown Prince again returned to 
Burma and was reprimanded by his father. 

In 1592 King Nanda Bhureng called together his sons 
and nobles and reproached them for lack of zeal in 
invading Siam. In the course of the audience they 
admitted that, although Naresuen’s forces were not a 

1 AA, vol. i, p. 85 ; W. A. R. Wood, A History of Siam, London, 
1926, p. 118. 

* AA, vol. i, p. 44; E. Lorgeou, loc. cit., p. 201. 
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quarter of theirs, “ in war success did not depend solely 
on numerical strength, the principal factors were valour 
and tactical skill,” 1 They resolved, however, to try 
once more. A large army, under the command of the 
Crown Prince, was mobilized, and the Burmese prince 
then ruling Chicngmai was ordered to provide a rear¬ 
guard. In giving now a rather full account of this great 
episode in Siamese history, in which the Burmese Crown 
Prince was slain in single combat with Naresucn, and 
a resounding victory was gained which freed Siam from 
the Burmese peril for many years to come, I do so 
because it gives us examples of the actual employment 
of some of the cultural usages which we have so far 
studied as purely theoretical considerations in the 
Treatise. Indeed, this campaign is almost unique in that 
the accounts we have of it provide us with sufficiently 
detailed information of the kind of special interest to us. 
This unique character is very largely due to the fact 
that, even judged by the formal standards of ancient 
India, this battle, owing to Naresuen’s bravery and 
resolution in standing firm against immense odds, 
developed in a manner indistinguishable from idealistic 
warfare and so would be likely to exhibit to the full 
whatever cultural features were still alive. Even though 
some of the details in AA may be later interpolations, 
their style is quite traditional. 

The main events of this battle will already be well 
known in general terms to those who have read Wood’s 
History of Siam. But that author, in an effort to keep 
well within the bounds of what is generally acceptable 
as history, systematically omits every detail of cultural 
and psychological interest in the episode. 2 I therefore 
base the following account mainly on the AA (vol. i, pp. 
145-159) together with Prince Damrong’s Commentary 


» JSS, vol. viii, pt. 2, p. 49. 

* Nai Thien, in his translations from AA 
omits or misunderstands many of the points 


{JBRS, xxv and xxviii), 
of most cultural interest. 
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thereon (Bangkok, 1914, pp. 645-658), but only in 
the quoted extracts do I reproduce the actual words 
of the AA in translation. The Burmese chronicles 
naturally differ considerably in their account of the 
battle, putting down the death of the Burmese Crown 
Prince to an accident, but the romantic story of the 
Siamese AA is borne out by the history of Pegu and 
also by the account of van Vlict. 1 So as not to break 
up the narrative, comments on points of special interest 
to us will be placed in footnotes. 

The Burmese army advanced by two routes, but we 
are concerned only with the Burmese force under the 
Crown Prince which came via the Three Pagodas Pass, 
since the second Burmese force ultimately withdrew 
without fighting. At that time Naresuen had consider¬ 
able forces under arms, since he was thinking of attacking 
Cambodia when the news came of the Burmese invasion. 
Consequently he was quite ready to give the invaders 
his attention instead. 

The Burmese army coming via Three Pagodas duly 
arrived at Kanburi. The Crown Prince found this town 
deserted and rightly concluded that the Siamese king 
must have learnt of his intention. However, he was 
unable to capture any Siamese peasants to interrogate. 
While a bridge was being built across the River Mcklong, 
to transport his forces across, an incident occurred which 
at first caused him some concern. The royal umbrella 
over his elephant was caught by a sudden whirlwind and 
flung down. He sent for the astrologer and asked him 
if this did not betoken evil. The sage replied that had 
it happened in the morning it would have been unlucky, 
but as it was afternoon it portended ill for the enemy. 2 
The Crown Prince decided to advance, and he took up 
a position some distance north-east of Suphan, sending 
forward from there a force of 800 horsemen to scout. 

1 “ Description of the Kingdom of Siam,” JSS, vol. vii, p. 82. 

1 Cf. similarly reversed interpretations of Toraja leader, p. 6. 
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Meanwhile, Naresuen characteristically decided that 
his available forces, though much smaller than the 
enemy’s, were sufficient to warrant his going to meet 
the enemy nearer the frontier. Accordingly he gave 
orders for the army to be ready to start by water at a 
certain time declared by his astrologer to be auspicious : 
Sunday, 11th waxing of the second month, at 8.80 a.m. 
At that time Naresuen and his brother Prince Ekat’ot- 
sarot “ having attired themselves for war set forth in 
their royal state barges named Sri S&m&thc’&i and 
Kr&iSon M&k’ P’iman respectively, with the brilliant 
royal insignia, tiered parasols, golden fans and victory 
standards, beautiful and splendid with the whole 
procession of nobles’ barges arranged in order before and 
behind. At the auspicious moment the astrologer struck 
the gong of victory, the other Brahmans blew the great 
dextrorse conch and the other conches, and beat the 
other gongs and drums with resounding din. Then the 
procession of barges set forth. At 2.24 p.m. 1 camp was 
pitched at Pak Mok for the night. Then the order was 
given that at 5.18 a.m. the royal army would set out 
by land. At 4 a.m. the king dreamed that he was 
moving in a boat over a great flood that had come 
through the western forest and that he was there 
attacked by a huge crocodile, which he killed. On 
awakening he informed the astrologer. The latter 
explained that this meant that there would indeed be 
a great battle, and the king would fight a fierce elephant 
duel but would win and would destroy his enemy. The 
king was very pleased at this prediction. Having armed 
himself he went to await the correct moment. Then, as 
he glanced upwards, he saw the sacred relics of the 
Buddha, bright like an orange, moving through the sky 
by supernatural power. Coming from the south, they 


* Such apparently irregular times are simply due to the old Siamese 
reckoning of time, according to which the hour was divided into ten 
periods of six minutes each. 
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passed in a right-handed manner away to the north. 
The king was overwhelmed with joy. He raised his 
joined palms to implore victory . 1 

“ The astrologer ordered the conches and other 
instruments to be sounded. The king and his brother 
each mounted a great musth elephant. Together with 
the princes, ministers, and high officers they set off with 
the army in ordered ranks and reached Ban Sakcu Salau. 
Then they marched across the plain from noon to 3 p.m. 
when the vanguard reached Nong Sa Rai. Here the king 
stopped under a fine tall tree north of a white ant hill. 
This presented the appearance of a Garutfa name c'di 
pk'um. He gave orders for a camp to be pitched here, 
with van and rearguards and wings, in the form of the 
lotus array (p'r&tum p'&yuhd, i.e. Skt. padma vmiha, see 
Fig. 5, A).’’ 

When the Burmese reconnoitring party of horsemen 
brought back news of the above developments, the 
Crown Prince decided that, as his army was two or three 
times as large as that of the Siamese, he would attack 
them at once. After that it would be easy to go on to 

Ayuth’ya. 

“ At 5 a.m. the Crown Prince attired himself, putting 
on a gold cuirass adorned with gems, a mantle and three 
gold chains with emeralds, while he donned a great royal 
crown of Peguan style with its high crest resembling the 
head of the king of Nagas *; and he put on his amulets 

foISS" f Ri Ti immediately before n battle 

SillSn lovely little girl in glittering clothes, n man of kingly 
n for ™ l « ® walcr Pitcher, n clean rice bowl, pretty 

Smo!!. ’,? 8 £‘ tuc °i Bm unfl < » Priest clad in white, a picture of 
the Master or the figure of a saint. Unfavourable omens are : a burning 

of Mm™!! w^n ° X ° r 5 U ? U, ° or a 'T aU fl K h ting together, the sounS 
h" i " ee P'"«> red fiowers, a leaking water pitcher, a broken 
broken nr'fnlle “ 8 J lftr P*P°' n ^ d 8t ake, the fallen beams of a building, 
nr e " a ba,d , man - a criminal, people who are fight ng 

a m “ n 

| 0p * C l 1 ’’ ! lg> 85, shows examples of Kluner crowns 
with Garuda or horse-head crests. Though Naresuen is said only to 
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too.” With his nobles, also mounted on elephants, and 
his bodyguards, he took his place among his forces. There 
is no mention of any traditional array. It is simply 
stated that the Burmese forces were arranged in seven 
lines, each made up of seven legions ( kdng ). Then the 
gongs were sounded and the Crown Prince gave the 
order to march. 

“ As to King Naresucn, as soon os he had taken up 
his position by the tall tree he quickly had a strong 
camp built. When he noticed the Burmese cavalry 
scouts galloping away on the horizon he remarked to his 
officers that evidently the Crown Prince had sent them 
to gain information. It appeared, he said, that there 
would be a big battle next day. The king then ordered 
an officer to leave at 5 a.m. with a small reconnoitring 
force. The main army was to be ready to advance at 
0 a.m. The commanders prepared the forces in 
accordance with the royal orders.” 

Some particulars of the numerical strength of the 
Siamese army arc now given in the AA, but no reliance 
can be attached to the figures. Then “ the army having 
been drawn up with all its units in order (forming van, 
wings, centre, and rearguard), the astrologer invited 
the king and his brother to take ceremonial baths 
(murth'aph'isek) for victory. Then they attired them¬ 
selves in warrior (Icjatriya) garb, for that day, Sunday, 
they would enter the field of battle. They armed 
themselves, too. The Brahmans made offerings to the 
devas ; and Khun M&havic’&i cut down a tree to curse 
the enemy.” 1 

have worn an ordinary leather cap, earlier Siamese kings went into 
battle wearing pointed crown and full ornaments. 

1 This ceremony is often mentioned in the AA as being carried out 
just before a battle. Though absent from our Treatise, it was evidently 
ROma Ill’s intention to restore it, since he mentions it in his edict 
of 1825 among the old usages about which he wished the compilers of 
the new edition to collect information. It was carried out in Burma, too, 
at any rate by the M6ns (Rdjddhirdja, p. 801), who probably passed it on 
to the Burmans. Since it exactly corresponds to the rite of imitative 
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Just then sounds of firing were heard and a messenger 
soon arrived with the news that, contrary to orders, the 
small reconnoitring force that had been sent forward 
had come to blows with the enemy and now was fleeing 
before them. Naresuen decided not to send reinforce¬ 
ments, which lie said would only be defeated in their 
turn. It would be better to let the enemy come on in 
disorder, thinking as they evidently did that they were 
driving the whole Siamese army before them. Thus the 
king turned to good account the mistake made by his 
officer. He used it to draw the enemy into a trap, 
as he had on previous occasions done purposely by 
staging a feigned retreat. 

“ It happened just as the king had foreseen and the 
Burmese army advanced in careless disorder. As 
Naresuen awaited the correct moment for action he 
noticed a huge cloud coming up from the north-west. 
Then it returned and dispersed before it reached the 
sun, which remained clear and brilliant in the sky.” 1 

The king and his brother urged forward their great 
musth elephants, while the soldiers shouted and the 
martial music rang out . 2 Soon these two fierce elephants, 

magic which wc have seen performed in similar circumstances by the 
Torajas (p. 12), it seems likely that it was originally a widespread Malayo- 
Polynesian and M6n-Khmer usage. Nai Thicn omits this passage, and 
on another occasion so far misunderstands the rite as to translate : 
“ pass under an arch of success made of branches of trees whose name 
exerted an inimical influence on the name of the enemy ” (cf. JBRS, 
vol. xxviii, pt. 2, p. 12, and AA, vol. i, p. 128). 

1 This accords with the Treatise rules for interpreting cloud omens, 
which we have considered on p. 180. The period of waiting for the 
auspicious moment must have been tedious for the troops. ~ Though 
not specifically stated on this occasion, it may have been the custom 
for them to take part in war dances wliilc waiting, which would 
both encourage and entertain them. It is recorded that the Burmese 
soldiers did so while awaiting the signal for action against King 
Chakrap’at’s army before Ayuth’ya in 1549 (AA, vol. i, p. 85). One 
of the dances was a sword dance such as is also mentioned in the Siamese 
Palatine Law of a.d. 1458. 

* Martial music : While silence was necessary in carrying out 
stratagems, once battle was joined the rule of silence no longer applied. 
Then according to Bastian “ a mighty noise breaks out, the gong 
sounds loudly and the drums are beaten, all the cymbals are struck 
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driven on by their royal masters, had forced their way 
through their own vanguard, and the generals on their 
elephants as well as the bodyguards could not keep up. 
Except for a few retainers, the royal brothers soon found 
themselves alone and right in among the Burmese forces. 
These were streaming forward in complete disarray. So 
dense was the dust cloud, however, that the Siamese 
could not even sec each other, let alone clearly dis¬ 
tinguish their enemies. “ Then King Narcsucn called 
upon the devas, saying they had made him king that 
he might preserve the Buddhist religion, now let them 
help him by clearing the atmosphere so that he might 
see his enemy. And the devas were pleased to order the 
wind angel to blow away the dust cloud.” 

As the dust cleared, the Siamese saw many elephants 
around them and amongst these they distinguished that 
of the Burmese Crown Prince, accompanied by a large 
troop of soldiers. Then King Narcsucn is said to have 
challenged him in the following words: “ Brother 

prince, who stands under the shelter of that tree, come 
out and let us fight together for our royal honour, and 
to be remembered in the days when there no longer arc 
ksatriyas to fight thus.” The Crown Prince, though he 
was a poor general was no coward, and he refrained 
from giving the word to overwhelm the two Siamese 
leaders by sheer weight of numbers. Instead lie accepted 
the challenge and, driving their elephants to the charge, 
single combat was joined. The Prince struck a blow at 
the King with his curve-pointed spear. It pierced his 
leather cap, but did not wound him . 1 Again the 
combatants drove their elephants forward. Now it was 

together, the trumpets blare, the cymbals ring, and the bells peal, and 
the war cries surge up in roaring accord ”. It is interesting to note 
that the kdhala is mentioned among the Siamese martial instruments 
of music (e.g. AA, vol. i, p. 143). 

1 The version of the AA known as Luang Prasoet's History (JSb. 
vol. vi, pt. 3, p. 17) states that in the fight with the Crown Prince the 
King was slightly wounded in the arm, because the combat was not 
begun exactly at the auspicious moment. 
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Naresucn who smote the Burmese prince with his long- 
handled sword, cleaving him through the shoulder so 
that he fell dead from his elephant. Meanwhile, the 
king’s brother had engaged the Prince of Zaporo in 
single combat and had succeeded in killing him. In 
both these lights it is recorded that the elephants of the 
victors had done their share by forcing their tusks under 
their opponents, thus causing them to stagger. 

The Burmese forces now made a general attack on the 
Siamese rulers. A situation which would soon have 
ended disastrously for them was quickly changed by 
the arrival of the Siamese army, though not before the 
mahouts of both the royal elephants had been killed. 
Demoralized as they were by the death of their leaders, 
and disorganized by their too hasty advance, the 
Burmans could not withstand the shock of the Siamese 
attack. After a short fight they broke and fled, the 
Siamese taking many prisoners and capturing a large 
number of elephants and horses. However, they did not 
pursue the enemy far, for sound strategic reasons. They 
had to bear in mind that another Burmese army was 
known to be approaching by another route ; but in fact 
this was recalled and the king of Burma, hearing of the 
death of his son, abandoned the whole undertaking. 

The value of this account, especially in regard to such 
technical details as it gives, can hardly be overestimated. 
But if one would catch something of the atmosphere 
and spirit of the medieval Siamese battlefield, which is 
hardly to be expected of the dry chronicler of royal 
occasions, one may perhaps legitimately quote a passage 
from that homely and unpretentious work the Story of 
Khun Chang Khun Phan . 1 Moreover, it is possible that 
the reader, who has already been regaled with some of 
Khun Phan’s warlike preparations, may like to know 
how he acquitted himself in battle. 

1 The dating of the material in this story has been discussed on 
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Khun Phan’s expedition against the Lao of Chiengmai 
was a relatively minor affair, and there is reason to 
believe that he had been entrusted with only the van¬ 
guard of the king’s army which was thought sufficient 
for the purpose. It seems largely to have been a matter 
of infantry, Khun Phan and some of the other officers 
being on horseback, likewise the two Lao generals 
Fa Lfin and S&n Badul. The extracts which I now give 
in translation refer to the lighting between the Chiengmai 
Lao and the Siamese. And although in a historical novel 
the deeds of the hero arc likely to be somewhat 
romanticized, we know from the AA that, punctuating 
the monotonous record of skirmishing and indecisive 
actions, such hard fought battles did occur whenever a 
determined leader appeared, one who was prepared to 
set his men a good example. 

“ Just then Khun Phan, standing like a royal swan 
poised for battle, saw the Lao moving out to the attack. 
So he ordered his three lieutenants quickly to prepare 
the soldiers for battle. He blessed oil 1 to anoint his 
officers and men. Then, at the auspicious time, he rode 
out suitably accoutred on his superb horse, with his 
tumultuous army, accompanied by the cheering of the 
soldiers and the beating of gongs. At the same time the 
cannon were fired and the sound echoed back from the 
woods afar. The Lao were dumbfounded at the cannon’s 
roar and at the sight of the smoke that darkened 
the sky as though it were night. Although they 
had been advancing they now stood stock still 
staring. . . . 

“FaL&n then drove forward his men, and tumultuously 
they crowded to the attack. The Siamese shouted and 
fired their cannon again. Then the spearmen rushed 


1 This mention of the use of oil for anointment is interesting, since 
in later times in Siam it had been replaced under Buddhist influence 
by water, c.g. in the coronation ritual (cf. Siamese Slate Ceremonies, 
pp. 76, 79). 
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upon the enemy. 1 Disorder spread among the Lao ranks, 
those hit by cannon balls rolled over, while others 
staggered and with difficulty remained upright. Some, 
hit by powder pots, 2 were scattered and fell. Flames 
rose and stung the eyes. But the Lao also fired their 
cannon and many Siamese were killed or injured. 
Indeed, the Siamese gradually weakened and fell back. 
Fa L&n continued to drive his soldiers to the attack, 
and these, brandishing their swords and spears, pressed 
the Siamese back, while the din and shouting echoed to 
the forest. 

“ Khun Phan saw how things stood. He urged his 
horse forward and sword in hand he rode at the enemy. 
He made straight for General Sfin Badal. He struck at 
him fiercely but S&n Badal parried the blow with his 
lance head. He tried to escape and he swore as his 
horse stumbled. Khun Phan struck at him more and 
more vehemently and clove him through the shoulder. 
Fa Lan saw this and came to his aid, but Phya 
K&mp’fcng P’6t prevented him and he fell from his 
horse. Khun Phan then struck Fa L&n and cut off his 
head which fell to earth. The Lao troops seeing both 
their leaders slain broke and fled. The Siamese pursued 
and smote them. Some ran with blood streaming from 
their wounds, and many of the injured fell dead. The 
Siamese army followed and slaughtered the Lao as they 
fled in disorder, leaving elephants, horses, and weapons 
behind them in their terror. Those with families living 
along the route of their flight abandoned them. 
Lampang did not resist, its people fled; and the 
inhabitants of Lamp’un sought refuge in the jungle. 
The Siamese rested satisfied in their camp, sending out 
parties to obstruct the route from Chicngmai and to 

1 In earlier fighting we read that “some closed in from several 
directions to strike with swords, some mshed in from right and left 
to use their spears ”. 

fire Pr ° bably J" 8 flUed with P° wder » ignited from a distance by musket 
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collect booty. Only Ban Com T’ong prepared to defend 
itself. But its people had done no harm. A spirit made 
Khun Phan think of Lau T’dng [a minor wife of his at 
Ayuth’ya] and mercy entered his heart. He could go 
on campaigning indefinitely, but his men had obtained 
women and loot and wanted to return to Ayuth’ya.” 1 
Siege warfare as practised by the Burmans and 
Siamese is a matter about which wc need not speak at 
length, for the reason that this was the department of 
war in which European influence in fortification and the 
introduction of cannon had made themselves most 
deeply felt. To go into detail about sieges of which we 
have most information, that is to say those from the 
beginning of the seventeenth century onwards, would 
be virtually to leave the sphere of local methods of 
warfare for a study of westernization. The progress 
made in the art of fortification of cities is already clearly 
seen by the siege of Syriam in 1612. This had been 
greatly strengthened by the Portuguese adventurer de 
Brito, but was eventually taken by the king of Ava by 
resort to mining. Such mining and counter-mining, as 
well as the use of heavier battering cannon against well- 
built bastions constructed under the supervision of 
French engineers, became the chief characteristics of 
later long-drawn sieges. And the dropping of logs and 
boiling pitch by the defenders, though giving a 
picturesque touch to the chroniclers’ accounts, are only 
features common to all medieval sieges. 

Generally speaking, cities seldom fell except as a 
result of treachery. However large the besieging army 
it was often found impossible to prevent the besieged 
from getting provisions from outside (especially at 
Ayuth’ya owing to the many rivers and creeks). The 
besiegers also suffered heavy losses from starvation and 
disease. Thus, when Nanda Bhureng laid siege to 
Ayuth’ya in 1586 he was compelled to retire after five 
1 KCKP, vol. i, pp. 202-6. 
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months because of his losses. These were partly due to 
famine and disease, partly to the harassing tactics of 
Siamese guerillas and to bold sorties led by the young 
Prince Naresuen. Without regard for his personal 
safety, he was often observed on foot leading his men 
in assaults on the Burmese camps. But when in 1000 
King Naresuen laid siege to Toungoo in Burma it was 
he who was compelled to withdraw because the enemy 
had succeeded in denying him provisions. 1 

The Cambodian chronicles, in their account of the first 
capture of Angkor by the Siamese in 1352, afford 
evidence of the Siamese aggressive vigour of the time. 
This indeed had been demonstrated only two years 
earlier by the foundation of the new capital city of 
Ayuth’ya within such favourable striking distance of the 
Khmers. The Siamese had the advantage of abundant 
reinforcements, the Khmers were weak and decadent; 
nevertheless the fortifications of Angkor must have 
seemed immensely strong. Though the siege was a long 
one, the city was actually stormed, not taken by a 
treacherous ruse as was so usually the case. The final 
assault is described thus :— 

“ When the attack came, the fight between the 
attackers and defenders of Eyntapath (Angkor) was 
terrible. The Siamese climbed courageously to the 
assault, but the Cambodians repulsed them from the 
walls and hurled them into the moats. Unfortunately, 
one of the east gates was forced and the enemy penetrated 
within. The battle continued in the streets and the 
Khmer king, who resisted heroically at the head of a 
small force, was killed in close combat.” This virtually 
ended the defence, though the Court Brahmans, on this 
occasion, were able to escape with the royal insignia and 
other precious possessions. “ The capital was in the 
hands of the enemy. The king of Siam paraded there 
as master, admiring the royal palaces, which were all 
1 Hmannan, trnns. in JSS, vol. viii, pt. 2, p. 57. 
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made of stone covered with sculptures, and the very 
beautiful royal apartments.” 1 

For the rest, I shall coniine my consideration of siege 
warfare to giving a translation of the instructions for 
taking a city, provided by the Treatise. While not as 
yet noticeably influenced by Western mechanics, these 
instructions indicate clearly enough the reliance that has 
now come to be placed on stratagems. 

“If the king wants to take a city, surround it strongly 
with a multitude of elephants and cavalry, closing all 
means of egress. If some people somehow still manage 
to go in and out, stealthily seize them, ask them the 
reason, and consider what is to be done about it. If 
there is an exit from the city, where is it ? Tell them 
not to be silent but to answer truthfully. Then think 
out a suitable stratagem. Consider how many elephants, 
horses, soldiers, and cannon must be got ready. 2 Having 
thought of a suitable stratagem, act accordingly and 
without hesitation. Even if the intelligence be trust¬ 
worthy, think out still other stratagems. 

“ Surround the city so that none can escape, patrol 
the outskirts all of you good men, elephants, and horses 
and forage for food. Select brave men to enter the city 
by wile at night when the enemy is asleep. Take in fuel 
and quickly set it on fire in many places. Consider 
how to escape, for with skill you can avoid all risks. 

“ Someone should volunteer to lead the attack. The 
commander thereupon orders the city to be stormed. At 
dawn let the elephants, cavalry, and foot flock forward 
to the assault. Some should put up scaffolds and scaling 
ladders, others quickly build fighting towers. Pull up 
the cannon and shoot continually, ruining all the city. 
Burn the city, let its flames rise brightly. Fire the 

x A. Leclfcre, HisUnrc du Cambodge, Paris, 1914, “ Lc Cambodgc des 
Chroniques,” pp. 204, 205. 

* A note towards the end of the Treatise, which appears to be a later 
addition, speaks of the importance of seeing that the men do not get 
sick or weary. 
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cannon again until the enemy can fight no more and are 
destroyed. Then let the cannon, crossbows, horses, and 
elephants, crowding together for mutual protection, 
force their way into the city. 

“Now seize the nobles and bring them in tied up, 
also firmly tie up the soldiers and lead them away, 
battered and beaten. Of the large and small guns and 
arms of the enemy, of the treasure in the twelve treasuries 
and the royal riches, choose out the best for the king. 
Then the soldiers should help each other in collecting 
the goods of the city population. The common people’s 
property goes to the soldiers. He who gets it keeps it, 
household goods belong to him who takes them. 1 
Pursue those who flee from the walls, burn the whole 
city until it is completely destroyed. Finally the army 
shall withdraw, following its rearguard and well protected 
on each flank.” 2 

Immediately after the capture of a city and during 
the pursuit, the slaughter was often very heavy, much 
more so than during the actual fighting. Those of the 
civilian population who could not escape and were not 
taken prisoner were often massacred. Buddhist temples 
were ruthlessly destroyed. Towns that submitted 
peacefully to the Burmans were not molested, but both 
these and captured towns were required to raise a levy. 
This augmented the size of the Burmese invading army. 
It also meant that only a small occupation force need 
be left in the town since most of its fighting men had 
been removed. 3 Kind treatment of prisoners by the 
Siamese is claimed in the Sukhot’ai inscriptions 4 and 
is confirmed in later times, except in the case of rebels. 6 

1 This is not in accordance with art. 70 of the Law of Offences Against 
the Government, which says that all booty belongs to the king ; but it 
is probably more realistic and is in agreement with Manu (vii. 961. 

1 Treatise, pp. 15-17. 

* JSS, vol. xi, pt. 2, p. 26. 

1 G. Cocdfcs, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 45 and 107. 

* Pallegoix, op. cit., vol. i, p. 321. 
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The prisoners’ lot as slaves of war was a relatively easy 
one and has been treated by me elsewhere in some 
detail. 1 It is also said that, despite the cruelty practised 
by the Burmans during the conduct of the fighting, the 
treatment of the Siamese prisoners made to settle in 
Burma was lenient, so long as they remained law- 
abiding. 2 The carrying off of civilian population was 
a main objective in war. 

The Burmese chronicles frequently mention the 
revelry and entertainments in which the Burmese 
soldiers indulged after the capture of a town. 3 But 
ritual required attention also. A Cambodian king, if 
he himself commanded an army, had to. be purified by 
his Brahmans with lustral water after the battle, 
whether he was the victor or the vanquished, for he 
could not remain soiled with human blood or even the 
emanations of spilt blood. 4 * The practice was probably 
general. It was usual for victorious Indochinese kings, 
be they Siamese, Lao, Burmese, or Mon, to attend the 
funeral rites of any member of the defeated royal family 
who had either been killed in battle or died as a 
prisoner. And then they sent the relics to the relatives. 6 

The rewards of successful soldiers came in the first 
place from their loot. With the Burmans the practice 
is said to have been as follows : “As regards the spoils 
seized in the battle, only elephants, horses, arms, and 
ammunition were held as state property, while the rest, 
including men, cattle, gold, silver, wearing apparel, and 
food stuffs were made over to the persons who captured 
or obtained them.” 6 Again it is said that after the 
capture of a town and its population “ there was the 

1 H. G. Quaritch Wales, Ancient Siamese Government and Ad¬ 
ministration, pp. 60 f. 

* JSS, vol. xi, pt. 2, p. 54, note. 

* e.g. Hmannan, trans. JSS, vol. v, p. 74; vol. xi, pt. 2, p. 51. 

4 A. Leclfcre, Le Droit Public des Cambodgiens, p. 147. 

8 ibid., p. 166. 

* Hmannan, trans. JSS, vol. v, p. 9. 
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usual looting but arms and ammunition had to be sent 
to the camp of the commander-in-chief, and the rest of 
the booty, including men, women, gold, silver, etc., 
became the property of the person who had been able 
to seize it ”. 1 This seems to agree with the Siamese 
custom as stated in the Treatise. 

Then there were the rewards distributed by the king 
to those who had deserved well, and these it would seem 
included every soldier who had killed or captured an 
enemy. While the Treatise refers to the subject only in 
very general terms, the Siamese Palatine Law goes into 
considerable detail. This is especially interesting since 
this law dates from a.d. 1458, a time when Khmer 
influence in such matters was strong. I translate the 
passage as follows :— 

“ If one who fights mounted on an elephant defeats 
his adversary he shall be rewarded with a gold hat and 
gold embroidered garment. He shall be raised to £ak na 
grade 10,000, 2 but if already of that grade he shall 
receive a gold umbrella and a golden palanquin. If he 
kills his opponent’s elephant he shall receive a golden 
vessel of rank, a gold hat, a gold umbrella, and a wife. 
The same reward if he kills the enemy. 

If an ordinary foot soldier helps a warrior mounted 
on an elephant to gain the victory he shall be raised 
to the rank of khitn, and rewarded with a lak (100,000) 
of silver coins and a lak of gold ones, and his children 
and great grandchildren shall be maintained by the king. 
The warrior on the elephant shall be similarly rewarded. 

If a cavalryman lights and kills a man, he shall be 
rewarded with a gold basin and with cloth and shall be 
raised in rank. 

If a foot soldier kills or captures a man he shall receive 

1 Hmannan, trans. JSS, vol. xi, pt. 2, p. 25. 

1 The highest grade ; presumably, therefore, in this case the elephant 
warrior was already a chief of some importance. For explanation of 
idk na grade, see my Ancient Siamese Government and Administration, 
p. 85. 
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a gold basin and also cloth. If he takes a horse his 
reward shall be a silver basin and cloth. 

If any low official up to 400 grade captures a prince 
he shall be rewarded with a lak of gold and a lak of 
silver, and shall also be given land and wives. If he 
captures an elephant he shall get a catty (eighty ticals) 
of silver, a gold betel box, and some cloth. 

If picked soldiers go in the van, opening a way for 
a successful attack by the army which results in the 
enemy being driven from the field, each of these chosen 
men is to be rewarded with a catty of silver, a gold betel 
box and cloth, and raised to the rank of khun. 

If anyone fights and defeats his enemy he is to receive 
20 ticals of silver, a gold betel box, and cloth. If he 
fights against two opponents and escapes alive, bringing 
back the enemy’s weapons, he shall receive a gpld basin 
and cloth and be promoted to khun. 

But if infantry, war boat, elephant, or bodyguard 
officers are on duty around the royal camp and an 
enemy succeeds in penetrating by wile to the king’s 
tent, those officers’ heads and feet shall be cut off and 
impaled as an example. Likewise if an enemy succeeds 
in setting the camp on fire. 

If the army is going into battle in regular order, and 
a man falls back three elephants’ lengths from his place, 
he shall be executed. Whoever fights on an elephant 
and turns to flee on it shall be struck down from his 
elephant and beheaded, and his family shall be destroyed 

also. • 

If a war barge falls behind a boat’s length, the men 
shall be put in chains, if two lengths the men shall at 
once be sent to cut grass for the elephants, 1 if three 
lengths the men are to be executed.” 2 


» Considered a most degrading punishment. 

* D. B. Bradley, Corpus of Ancient Siamese Laws, 


The^ame ’FSSi'ZSlS iZSTftSSfi p/™') 

together with details of other military offences and punishments, of 
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No soldier could claim his reward unless he could 
produce tangible evidence for his success, in the shape 
of his victim’s head. One is reminded of the two Khmer 
warriors on the bas-relief (page 104) holding up heads 
for the king to see. In 1549 King Tabinshwehti, having 
stormed a Siamese camp, gave a feast for those of his 
horsemen, no less than four-fifths of their number, 
who had succeeded in taking enemy heads. He had 
a high platform built on which the successful warriors 
were regaled at the royal repast, and this celebration 
went on for three days. Meanwhile the unfortunate 
minority, seated beneath the platform, had to exist on 
the scraps which fell from above, including the water 
in which the heroes had washed their hands. 1 

Such lavish rewards and such severe punishments 
must have provided a strong incentive to soldiers to do 
their best even though most of them had been by no 
means willing recruits; and certain officers were 
appofnted to watch and report on the conduct of all 
during the battle. The Cambodian laws were similar; 
and the astrologer who had been so unfortunate as to 
choose an inauspicious site for a camp, or an unlucky 
day for battle, was also severely punished, either for 
negligence or for supposed treason. 2 In certain cases 
soldiers who had been found guilty were allowed to 
expiate their crimes by carrying out some dangerous 
mission against the enemy, in which they would have 
a chance to reinstate themselves. For example, the 
generals who had failed to keep up with Naresuen on 
the occasion when he killed the Burmese Crown Prince 
were afterwards put on trial. They were pardoned on 
condition that they would go and capture Tavoy and 
Tenasserim, which they did. 

which I have given some account in Ancient Siamese Government and 
Administration, pp. 158 f. 

1 AA, vol. i, p. 36. 

* A. Lcclfcre, op. cit., p. 150. 
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Finally, we come to naval warfare on which we may 
be brief. Burmese, Siamese, and Cambodian kings all 
maintained several hundred war barges which they used 
on the rivers in support of their armies, or on coastal 
expeditions. In 1569 the king of Burma, having marched 
his army to the Mekong, wished to attack Wieng Chan. 
Having no war barges, without which the attack could 
not be made, he is said to have caused his soldiers to 
build 300 of them in the forest in the space of three 
weeks. 1 In later times each barge had a swivel gun in 
the bow, but tactics do not seem to have changed much 
from those employed by the Khmers and Chams. Symes 
gives a good account of the Burmese naval power at 
the end of the eighteenth century and of the style of 
naval warfare that was then general. 

“ Every town of note, in the vicinity of the river, is 
obliged to furnish a certain number of men, and one or 
more boats, in proportion to the magnitude of the place. 
I was informed that the king can command, at very 
short notice, 500 of these vessels : they are constructed 
out of the solid trunk of the teak tree . . . the largest 
are from 80 to 100 feet long, but the breadth seldom 
exceeds 8 feet, and even this space is produced by 
artificially extending the sides after the trunk has been 
hollowed. They carry from 50 to 60 rowers. . . . The 
rowers are severally provided with a sword and a lance, 
which are placed by his side whilst he plies the oars. 
Besides the boatmen there are usually thirty soldiers on 
board, who are armed with muskets : thus prepared 
they go in fleets to meet the foe, and, when in sight, 
draw up in line, presenting their prows to the enemy. 
Their attack is extremely impetuous ; they advance 
with great rapidity and sing a war song ... they generally 
endeavour to grapple and when that is effected, the 
action becomes very severe. . . . These vessels being low 
in the water, their greatest danger is that of being run 
1 Hmannan, trans. JSS, vol. v, p. 74. 
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down by a larger boat striking on their broadside, a 
misfortune which the steersman is taught to dread, and 
to avoid, above all others. The rowers are also practised 
to row backwards, and impel the vessel with the stem 
foremost; this is the mode of retreat, by means of 
which the artillery still bears upon their opponent.” 1 

1 Michael Symcs, An Account of an Embassy to the Kingdom of Ava, 
in the year 1795, London, 1800, pp. 820 f. 
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Ambush, 12 ff., 24, 20, 50, 180, 
100, 108, 170 
Amok. 45, 53, 75, 80 
Amulets, 0, 17, 32 f., 131, 133, 
185,174 

Ancestor gods, 3 f., 0, 8, 10, 33, 80 
Ancestors, 24, 54, 120 
Angkor, 84, 87 f., 00, 00, 00, 118, 
140, 182 

Animal behaviour, omens from, 0, 
158 

Animals, the eight symbolic, 145, 
154 

Annam, Annamites, 82, 88, 102, 
107 

Anuruddhn, 115,180 f., 141 
Archaism in Javanese wurfurc, 55 
Archery, horse, 87, 102 
Armour, 80, 88, 42, 48, 58, 145 f. 
Army, parts of, 88, 75, 158, 100, 
175 

Arrays, battle, 88, 51, 00 f., 110, 
120, 142, 158-100, 174 f. 
Arrows, 1, 4, 28, 45, 47, 01, 04 
Arrows, crescent headed, 45, 52 
Arrows, poisoned, 41, 00 
Artifice *, 14, 100, 117 
Artisans, 84, 141 

Astrologers, Astrology, 82 f„ 51 f., 
87, 121, 120, 187, 144, 147, 140, 
150, 154, 150 f., 172 ft., 188 
Atharva-veda, 32, 84 
Auguries, 8, 83, 187; see also 
Divination, Omens 
Auspicious time, 88, 145,150,152, 
178,170 

Axes, stone, 1 ; bronze, 20; 

battle, 87, 40 
Axis, cosmic, 130, 154 
Ayuth’ya, 117 ff., 122 f., 140, 
160 f., 174, 181 f. 

Ayulh'ya, Annals of, 122 


Baggage train, 38, 
Bali, 58 f. 


Ballista, 83, 01, 00, 102 
Banners, 30, 40, 42; see also 
Standurds 

BantCuy Clmmr, 84, 08, 107 ff 
Burubudur, 40 

Barges, 05, 100 ff., 152, 178, 187, 
180 

Bas-reliefs, 40 ff., 83 f. 

Batuks, 2, 131, 140 
Baths, ceremonial, 175 
Battlefield, 38, 07 f., 178 
Battle formation, Torajo, 15 
Battle, pitched. 13, 20, 84, 52 t, 
82, 08, 105, 144, 158 
Battle scene, the Epic, 38-40 
Bayinnuung, 117, 110 f., 100 
Bayon, 78, 84, 80, 80, 01, 107 ff. 
Birds, omens from, 5, 0, 82, 188, 
158 

Bivouac, 80, 135, 158 
Blockade, 118 
Blow darts, 45 
Blowpipe, 4, 47, 58, 05, 140 
Boosting, 85, 88 

Booty, 80, 48, 181, 184, 180; 

see also Loot 
Borneo, 2, 18, 23, 41 
Bo tree, 135 ff. 

Bow, 5, 0, 20 f., 28, 85 ff., 42, 40, 
40, 00, 71, 77, 00f., 04, 100, 
145. See also Crossbow 
Brahmft, 157,174 
Brahmnns, 84, 110, 121, 120, 188, 
147 ff., 102, 178, 175, 182, 185 
Bronze, 2, 20, 150 
Buddha, Buddhist, 115, 120, 180, 
182 f., 185 ff., 140, 147, 178, 
185 

Buffalo, 7, 10 ff. 

Burning of villages, camps or 
cities, 16, 48, 00, 108,188 


Cakra array, 00, 158, 106 
Caltrops, 14, 18, 150 
Cambodia, Cambodians, 102 f., 100, 
128, 120,138,140, 142 f., 144 f., 
160, 172, 182, 180 
Camp followers, 87, 80 
Camps, 5, 7, 10 ff., 17, 41, 05, 07, 
142, 154 ff., 107 f, 175 
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Cannon, 45, 64 ff., 77 t., 128, 153, 
170 ft., 188 f. 

Captives, 27, 104. See also 
Prisoners 

Carts, 88, 80, 00, 142, 152 f. 
Caturaftga (fourfold division), 30, 
141 

Causes of war, 8, 82, 120 
Cavalry, 80 f., 70, 84, 102 f., 
141 f., 152 f., 155, 108 ff., 188 f., 
180. See also Horses. 

Celebes, 1, 4*1 
Chakmp’nt, king, 170 
Chandis, 54, 01 

Chariots, 80 f., 40, 04, 70, 83 f., 
00,125,141 f., 104 
Chevnux-dc-frisc, 14 
Chief, the Tom in, 15, 17 
Chicngmni, 124 ff., 100, 171,170 f. 
Chinese influence, 28, 100, 102 
Chinese sources, 81, 88, 00, 00, 
103, 105 

Chinese warfare, 28-20 
Chinese wars with Chains, 82 ff. 
Chronicles, Burmese, 123, 100, 
172 

Chronicles, Chicngmai, 180 
Clothes of soldiers, 58 ff., 02 f., 
108, 140, 175 

Clouds, omens from, 188 ff., 158, 
170 

Clubs, 87, 47, 40, 77, 01 
Commander, 88,155,107,175,188 
Commnndcr-in-chicf, 88, 61, 58, 
87, 148, 145, 140, 152, 100, 180 
Conches, 40, 06 f., 188, 178 f. 
Crossbow, 28, 00 f., 145, 100,184, 
Crown, 188, 174 f. 

Crown Prince, Burmese, 105, 
170 ff. 

Cuirass, 88, 47, 81 f., 01 ff., 108, 
174 

Cultural accident, 102 
Culture change, 102, 115, 121 
Culture, loss of, 2, 18,115, 101 
Curse, 8, 43, 175 
Cymbals, 40, 07 


Daggers, 20, 21, 37, 45, 47, 40, 

Dances, war, 10, 47, 148, 170 
Darts, 04, 08 

Darts, blowpipe, 4, 45, 05, 77 
Day, choice of fortunate, 7, 137 


Decimal army organization, 38, 
144 

Devos, 84, 120, 175, 177 
Dhanurveda, 85, 04 
Directions, conquest of the four, 
48, 80. See also Regions, 
Quarters. 

Discus, 37, 77,02 
Disease, 181 f. 

Divination, 3 f., 20, 152. See also 
Omens, Prognostications. 
Divlnatory circle, 154 
Divisions of army, fourfold, 84, 
104. See also CaturaAga. 
Divisions, Sinmcso military and 
civil, 110, 128, 141, 148, 151 
Dong-So’n, 1, 20-2, 107 f. 

Dragon boats, 107 
Dreums, 5,7,12,178 
Drums, 11, 15, 10, 40, 42, 52, 
50, 05 f., 00 ff., 105, 152, 100, 
178,170 

Drums, Dong-So’n, 20 ff. 

Duel, mock, 07 

Dummy decapitated, 87, 152 
Dusuns, 11,18 

Elephants, 21 f., 28 f., 80 f., 42, 
40 ff., 50, 00 f., 08, 71, 74, 70, 
80 f., 81. 84, 80, 08, 104, 127 ff., 
188, 138, 141 f., 143 f., 155 f, 
100,108 ff., 174 ff., 188 f., 180 f. 
Encamping, 162, 164 ff. 
Entertainments, 150, 185 
Epics, Indian, 81, 82, 84 ff.; 
Influence of, 40, 53 f., 77 ff., 88, 
100, 125, 144 

“Fair" warfare, 34. See also 
Idealistic warfare. 

Fan Wen, 28, 102 
Feudal warfare, Chinese, 24 
Ficus, cult of, 137 
Fights, sham, 0 
Firearms, introduction of, 140 
Fire in war, 41,183, 187. See also 
Burning. 

Fire ritual, 34 

Flute, 18, 40, 07, 148, 152 
Foetus, re-animate, 181 f. 

Food Supplies. See Provisions. 
Foraging, 150, 183 
Fore-fighter, 144 

Fortification, 13, 28, 01, 00, 141- 
184 
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Fortress, 100,112 
Fu-nan, 42,81 
Funeral rites, 101, 185 


Gajah Mada, 50,50 IT., 03 f., 00 If., 
73 ff. 

Gall, 20, 83,05,143 

Gaoefia’s forge, 50 

Garudu array, 38, 150 

Garudu hilt, 49 

GaruUa, in magic, 37, 144 f., 153 ff., 
174 

Glorification of war, 32,115 

Gods, approval of, 33. Set’ also 
Ancestor gods. 

Gongs, 52, 58, 02, 04 IT., 9Uf., 
138.152,100,173,170,170. 

Grappling, in naval wurfure, 45, 
100 ff., 180 

Guards, royal, 07, 00, 75, 81, 87, 
141, 177, 187 

Guerilla war, 100, 100, 170, 182 


I Ian influence, 21, 23,107 
Hat, war, 4, 128, 140, 180 
Hayam Wuruk, 55, 73 f. 

Heads and head-hunting, 3, 17, 
10, 21 f., 20, 30, 104, 188 
Head-dress, 10, 22, 03,108 
Helmets, 21, 93,140 
Herald, 144 
Herbs, magic, 9, 05 
Horses, 37,40,77,88,102 f., 127 ff., 
131, 138, 188, 144, 150, 184. 
See also Cavalry. 


Idealistic war, 34 f., 38, 50, 77, 
08 f., 118, 158, 100 f., ICO, 171 
Imperialism, Indian, 30 
Incantations, 11,26,83,41,50,134 
Indian influences, 30, 81,115,165. 
Indianization, 21, 30—41, 42, 40, 
54, 82 f., 91. 

Indian warfare, 80-41 
Infantry, 80,40,77, 84,141 f., 153, 
168 ff., 179 

Inscriptions, Javanese, 47 f., 50 ; 
Cham and Khmer, 83 ; Siamese, 
137,184 ; Srivijayan, 43 
Invisibility, 7,134,138 f. 
Invulnerability, 7, 30, 45, 50, 05, 
13-4, 189, 147, 149 
Iron, kinds of, 38, 50,150 
Iron substituted for stone in 
weapons, 2 


Jugo temple, 48 

Java, West, 43, 55. See also 
Sunda. 

Javanese warfare, 40-80 
Javelin, 37,77, 01,145 
Junks, 100 

Kuhalus, 40, 07 
Kalahotn, 151 
KnlinttsaplLda, 134, 140 
Kuutilya, 31 ff., 00 
Kerb, 20,47, 40 f., 54, 00,150 
Khasis, 2 

Khun l'han, 123 f., 127, 131 f., 
135 f., 140 ff., 178 ff. 

Kidnap Sunda, 55-78 
Kora (Kolo), 42 

Kfalriyas, 32, 35 If., 57, 118, 175, 
177 

Kublui Khan, 82, 100 


Lance, 28, 37, 42, 00 f., 77, 81, 
90, 92, 145 
Lances, golden, 44 
Langkasuka, 42 
Lang-va-hsiu, 42 

Lao, Laos, 125 f., 143, 100, 160, 
179 f., 185 
Lara-Jongrang, 40 F. 

Leader, Toraja, 4 f., 8 ff., 12, 15, 
17 f., 83 

Leadership, 117,119,109,170 
1-ctwethondnra, 120, 161-5 
Litlga, 37, 106 
Lions, elllgics of, 28 
Literature, Burmese, 102 ; Indian, 
31 ; Javanese, 54 f.; Siumesc, 
123 

Loot, O. 8, 27,181,185 f. Sec also 
Booty. 

Losses in war, 10,184 

Magic, 20, 43, 50, 77, 95,112,180, 
133, 135, 150 

Magic, contagious, 8, 29,137 
Magic, imitative, 3,10,175 
Magic staff, Batak, 44 
Magical signilicancc of emblems, 
47 

MahabhfiTala, 32, 38 f., 45 f., 54, 
74, 76, 83 f., 99 
Mahdsulasoma J&taka, 134, 149 
Majapahit, 47-78 
Makara array, 38, 51,74,158,108, 
165 
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Makara emblem, 60,74 
Makara figure-head, 112 
Malacca, 70 
Malaya, 47,90 
Malay Annals, 45,78 
Malayo-Polynesian, 1, 22, 20, 107, 
170 

Malay Peninsula, 80,42,70 
Malays, 79 f. 

Malayu, 43 

Marsala array, 38, 09 
Manilla, position in archery, 94 
Mantras, 33 f., 129, 132, 140, 147, 
150. See also Incantations 
Manu, 81, 86,184 
March, order of, 152,158 
Medicine, war, 0 f., 0 
Memorials, 100 
Mining, 41,181 
Mois, 85,00 
MOn-Khmer, 1,2,170 
MOns, 107, 115 ff., 123, 157, 105, 
175, 185 

Mongols, 48,82, 100,110,144 
Mourning rites, 19 
Music, 80, 97, 150 ; martial, 30, 
40, 52, 97, 170. See also Conch, 
Drum, Gong, etc. 

Muskets, 05,77, 80,189 

NRga, in magic, 145, 154 f. 

NOga, not to be faced, 51 f., 157 f. 
Ndgarakrtdgama, 50, 74. 

NSgas, Angami, 18 
Names, auspicious, of clepliants 
and horses, 87, 183 ; of officers, 
145 

Naresucn, king, 119,121,145,101, 
165-178, 182, 188 
Naval warfare, 41,44 f., 96,106 fT., 
189 f. 

Ndyaka, 38 
Nias, 93 

Nlrdjana, 34,128 

Officers, 38, 87,102,108 f., 143 fT., 
147 f., 174, 179, 188 ; the eight 
’ highest, 144, 148, 155 
Oil, anointing with, 179 
Omens, 3 f., 0, 8 ff., 12, 17, 10, 24, 
26, 32, 78 f., 86, 138 ff., 152 f., 
174, 176. See also Auguries, 
Divination, Prognostication. 
Ordeal, war as an, 3,18,16, 2*1 ff. 
Organization, army, 127, 141 


Padma array, 09, 159, 174 
Pagan, 115 f. 

Palisades, 81, 95 f. See also 
Stockades. 

Parasol, 30, 47, 00, 87, 103, 109, 
144, 178. See also Umbrella. 
Pararalon, 50 f., 75 f. 

Pasai ships, 45 
Pascmuh, 21 f. 

Panataran, 49 f. 

Pay of soldiers, 30, 48, 105 
Pericranium, 8,14 
Phkdk, 00.140 f. 

Porters, 80,152,150,100 
Portuguese, 79, 91,117,181 
Preparations for war, 7, 115-187 
Priestess, Toraja, 7,9,11 
Prisoners, 17, 27, 104 f., 112, 147, 
178,184 f. 

Prognostications, 32 f., 122, 145, 
147. Sec also Auguries, Divina¬ 
tion, Omens. 

Protective gift, 8,11,135 
Provisions (food supplies), 10, 37, 
44, 89, 128, 142, 181 f. 
Punishment, 17, 187 f. 

Pupuk, magical substance, 44 
Purification after battle, 19, 185 

Quarters, conquest of, 33. Sec also 
Direction, Regions. 

R&hu, 157 

Raids, Javanese naval, 48 
Rainbow, 73, 84 
R&jasanagara, King, 55 

a a Suran, 78 f. 

fasa, 40,149 
Ram, 110 ff. 

Rfimfidhipati II. King, 119, 121, 
166 

Rdmdyana, 40, 48, 103 
Realistic war, 34, 30 f., 56, 82, 
98, 100,108,117 ff., 121,106 
Red colour in war, 151 
Regions, conquest of the, 32. See 
also Directions, Quarters. 
Religious basis of war, 32, 85, 103 
Resurgence, cultural, in Java, 53 f. 
Rewards, 27,105,147 f., 185 ff. 
Rites before battle, 38, 85, 108, 
128 f. 

Ritual contest, 80 
Roads, 89 

Rules of war, 32, 34 f., 77,79 
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Huso, 28, 80, 101, 110, 108. See 
also Artilice, Stratagems. 

Sacrifice, 10, 32, 34, 70, 85 
Sacrifice!*, royal, 85 
Suilcndras, 30, 44, 40 
San-fo-tsc, 44 
Sahgrftmu, 85,151 
Scalps, 17,20 

Scouts, 11, 12, 13,153, 107 f., 172 
Season for wur, 84,127 
Sena, 144 

Senafiga 1’uilha, 101 ff. 

Scndpatl, 38, 81, 33, 74, H2, H5, 
87 

KcnApuli l’ur, raids of, 82 
Slums, 110 f. 

Shields, 4, 45, 47, 00, 02 f., 108, 
100, 112, 110, 133, 145 
ShO-p’o (Java), 48 
Slddliaudlrd, 43 

Siege warfare, 14,41,78, 02,181 ft. 
Singliaa&rl, 50 

Single combat, 13, 20, 30, 00, 71, 
80, 80,108,117,100,177 f. 

Siva, 85 f., 120 
Skulls, 17, 10, 20 
Sluves of war, 16,185 
Soothsayers, 24. See also Astro¬ 
logers 

Souls, 12, 18, 43 f. 

Spear, 4, 20, 80, 40, 40, 00 f., 
100, 145, 177. 

Spies, 25, 41 
Spirit boy, 181 f. 

Spirits, familiar, 131 f., 147 ; local, 
guardiun, etc., 120 f., 150, 181 ; 
tree, 10, 185 ft.; in Chinese 
warfare, 25 ; warriors, Dong- 
So’n, 20, 21 
Srlvijayu, 30, 44, 40 
Standards, 50, 00,112 f., 144, 162, 
178. See also Bonners. 
Stockades, 18 f., 10, 43, 154, 160. 

See also Palisades. 

Stratagems, 14, 28, 82, 08, 101, 
115 f., 121, 168, 188. See also 
Artifices, Ruses. 

Strategy, 27, 74, 00, 120, 101 
Strength, numerical of forces, 3, 
88,110, 140 f., 108, 171, 175 
Sukhot'ai, 118, 143,146,100, 184 
Suku, Chandi, 40 f. 

Sumatra, 2, 21 ft., 181 
Sumerians, 76, 01 


Sundn, Sundanese, 55 fT. 

Sun Tzu, 25 

Superhuman feats, 77,83 
Supernatural, the, 0, 25, 40, 77 
Suriyot’ai, Queen, 170 
Sword, 4, 28, 30 f., 42, 45 ff., 77, 
00 ff., 131, 143 ff., 178 
Sword hilts, 140 
Sword-making, 140 ff. 

Sybil Kuk, 83, 118 


TabiiiKliwchti, King, 117,133,188 
Ttthti, 3, 8, 10, 135, 140 
Tactics, 13, 14, 27, 52, 74. 00 ff., 
100 ff., 120, 100-170, 180 
Tuctics, “ ancient" naval, 45, 
110 

'Pal, 118,140 
Tnkuupu, 30 

Talisman, 0, 17, 50, 132,150 
Tamil, 30, 100 
Tantric wur dance, 47 
Temple, Toraju, 8 f., 10 
Terrain, 20, 38, 144, 100,100 
Threads, auspicious, etc., 120, 132, 
150 

Tonkin, 27 

Torajas (Bast), 1-10, 21, 25 f., 20, 
33,127, 130,136, 140, 172, 170 ; 
South, 4, 21 ; West, 1, 18, 15, 
21 

Troilok, King, 110 
Training, 0, 07, 118 
Transports, 112 

“ Treacherous " war, 34, 317. See 
also Realistic warfare. 
Treachery, 41, 72, 00, 117, 181 
Treatise on war, Siamese, 110, 
120 ff., 100 

Tree representing enemy, 12, 175 
Tulagg mawas, OO 
Tumbok lada dagger, 20 
Tu Mu, 25 f. 


Umbrcllu, 143, 172, 180. See also 
Parasol 

“ Unfair ” war, 34. See also 
Realistic warfare. 


Varah&miliira, 32, 157 
Victory celebrations, 19, 84, 105 
“ Victory, place of,” 154 
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Vi 9 riu, 58, 92, 129,182,157 
VyUha, see Array. 

War cries, 40, 47, 64 
Weapon knowledge, Khmer, 94 
Weapons, 4, 20 f., 28, 45 f., 49 f., 
52, 77, 83, 00, 92, 129,145. See 
also Bow, Club, Dagger, Lance, 
Spear, Sword, etc. 

Weapons, charmed, 32, 50, 95, 
149 


Weapons, Dong-So’n, 4, 20, 21, 
28, 45 

Wen, 28, 102 
Wild Wa, 18 
Wind, omens from, 137 f. 

Women in war, 3, 11, 15, 17 ff., 
47, 89, 105, 135, 142 

Yantras, 182 f., 150 

Zones, eastern and western, 5*4 
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Figure 1 

THE JAVANESE MAKARA VYtjHA (MAKARA 
ARRAY) (see page 51) 

As reproduced by Raffles in his History of Java from a 
Javanese MS., and said to have been used in the Matarem 

war. 


1. Mantris. 

2 . ScnRpati. 

8 . Princes and relatives of the Sovereign. 

4. The Sovereign. 

5. Pangiran Adepati (Heir Apparent). 

0 . Pini Sepuh ciders of Rank. 

7. BupatiBumi. 

8 . Wadana teng'en. 

9. Mantris of the Sovereign. 

10 . Bupati Mancha nagara. 

11. Wadana Kiwa. 

12 . Mantri Katang gung. 

18. Majegan. 

14. Prajurit or Troops of the Scnfipati. 

15. Prajurit or Guards of the Sovereign and Heir Apparent. 


The left wing was commanded by the Pannmbahan of Madura, and 
the right wing by the Regent of Surabaya. 
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Fig. 1 .—Javanese Makara vyQha, makara array. 
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Figures 2-7 

OLD SIAMESE BATTLE ARRAYS 
(sec pages 158-0) 

Traced from photographs of illustrations in the MS. 
Tdmra P'ic'di Sdngk'ram (Treatise on the Art of War), 
numerals being substituted for the Siamese designa¬ 
tions of the components, in accordance with the following 
key:— 

1. Commander-in-chief. 

2. Main army. 

3. Foot guards. 

4. Golden lance and shield bearers (cf. Srivijayan golden lance 

benrers, p. -14). 

5. Infantry (weapons unspecified). 

0. Infantry, with bows, crossbows, firearms (handguns or muskets), 
spears and swords. 

7. Infantry, armed with spears. 

8. Infantry, armed with spears and swords. 

9. Infantry, armed with shields and swords. 

10. Archers. 

11 . Cavalry (of right or left according to position). 

12. Cavalry, armed with swords. 

18. Elephants. 

14. Elephant lancers. 

15. Vanguard. 

16. Rearguard. 

17. Reserves. 

18. Firearms, probably cannon. 

19. Cannon. 

20 . Ratha, which here must mean carts (in Fig. 7 b only). 
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